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PREFACE. 



The remarkable usefulness of Church History 
hath been formerly hinted. An acquaintance 
with that of our own, and of our neighbouring 
churches, must certainly be peculiarly necessary 
to instruct us concerning the many divine favours 
received, and the many sins ungratefully com- 
mitted in our land. In this abridgment, I have 
attempted to exhibit the principal substance of 
many large volumes. In the English History, 
my materials have been extracted from Fox, 
Fuller, Burnet, Strype, and sometimes from Col- 
lier, but chiefly from Warner, Neal, Calamy, 
Bennet, and Pierce. — In the Scotch, Knox, 
Calderwood, Bailie^ Brown, Shields, Burnet, 
Wodrow, Crookshanks, De Foe, Stevenson, 
Kirkton's MSS. Acts of Parliaments and As- 
semblies, and even Spotswood and Guthrie, &c. 
have been my conductors. I have aimed at 



impartiality ia my oarratioiis, but dare not pre- 
tend that I have every where attained this rare 
liistorical excellency. That I might not be 
tempted to impose my own inrentions instead 
of facts,' I have seldom dipt into the secret , 
springs of men's actions, or made reflections on 
them. Freedoms of this kind too oiTten render 
histories little better than well written ro- 
mances. 

To complete my historical plan, I once in- 
tended comiiiling other two volumes of the His- 
tories of the Protestant churches of France, 
Switzerland. Holland, Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark, to which that of 
the WaMenses, herewith published, was to have 
been .the Introduction. But want of access to 
many necessary vouchers, together with the in- 
creasing infirmities of old age, oblige me to drop 
this dcsiixn. — May some other, more adcqi 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 

BY THE REV. THOMAS BROWN : 

TO WHICH IS AHirXXED. 

A SELECTION OF HIS DYING SAYINGS. 



The Revebsnd Jqhn Brown, like many other men of eminence, 
owed little to descent. He was born A. D. 1722, in a small village 
named Carpow^ in the parish of Abem^thy, county of Perth, North 
Britain, of parents in obscure circumstances, and remarkable for no- 
•thing but their good sense and piety. At an early period he was do* 
tirived of their care, and cast on the world, with no other dependence 
•Dttt the providence of that God who is '< the Father of the fatherleM, 
and the orphan's stay." Having no more a father's house, he enga^;ed 
himself in the service of a neighbouring farmer, and was for some time 
employed in tending the *' ewes with young." He dates his first im- 
pressions of religion in his eighth year ; and he frequently afterwards 
recollected with pleasure the *' kindness of youth." About this period, 
he repeatedly said, a few years before his death, he experienced more 
clear and delightful discoveries of divine truth, than ever afterwards he 
bad enjoyed, or ever on earth expected to enjoy. Even then, appemd 
that ardent thirst for knowled^, and that indefatigable industry, which, 
with the blessing of God, laid the basis of his future usefulness and 
eminence. He employed his leisure hours in studying the Latin, 
Hebrew, and Greek languages ; and, in circurpstances far from favour- 
able, he made greater progress than many who have had every possible 
advantage. He exhibits, for the encouragement of the future student 
in a similar situation, a proof what ability and perseverence unaided, 
■are capable of performing. His astonishing progress excited the atteii« 
tion of the neighbourhood, and brought him early into notice. But his 
acquisitions were not without their alloy. They created him envy; 
•and envy created him enemies. These, unable to equal him, and piqued 
at his superiority, had recourse to a calumny the most vile and absurd 
VOL. I. a 



X LIFE OF THE AUTHOB, itC. 

that nuli^itr ev«r uttered. That hU attainmmti -wtn ntiaordiiitrf, 
- they admitted. They went &ither ;-^— they piwiouiiced them SDpenu^ 
tural, and charitably imputed them to diaboUcal agency. At that time 
there were men weak or wicked enough to affect to believe it : at pre. 
aent it is forgotten, or remembered only by the acquuntance of hii 
early years. It is too ridiculous to deserre serious mention ; but it 
aerres to show how very eitraordinary his early acquirements were es- 
teemed. The calumny itself is rather obsolete than new. It was cmce 
repeated of one infinitely greater and better. " He casteth oat devils,' 
said the Pharisees of Jesus Christ, " by Beelzebub, the prince of d^ 
vils." " If they called him Beelxebub, bow much more lh«y of hia 
household?" 

Id the year 1732, happened one of the most important events in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland for the preceding century :— the aecefc 
sion of Ulessrs, Ebenezer Erskine, James Fisher, William Aloncrieff, 
and William Wilson, from the e:^tabiishe(l church, and their erection of 
a distinct society. Mr. Brown, from principles of duty, early attached 
himself to the Secession Church, of which he continued a respectable 
and zealous member until the time of his death. 

In 1745, Charles Edward Stuart made an imprudent and unsuccess* 
ful attempt to recover the Dritish throne. On this occasion, the loyalty 
of Seceders appeared pre-eminent. Not a single individual of them 
joined the rebels, and many of them took arms in defence of the house 
of Hanover, and the Protestant religion. The subject of these memoirs 
served as a volunteer, and lay for a short time in the Castle of Edin> 

As he had Iram the beginning resolved to devote himself to his 
Saviour in the work of the ministry, with a view to obtain more time 
for preparatory study, he, in 17*8, commenced teacher. In tliis sta- 
tion, to which respectability is seldom attached proportioned to its in^ 
portance, he spent two years, discharging its duties with equal attention 
tmd success. His character as a teacher attracted scholars from differ- 
ent parts of the country. The pains he took in instructing his pupils 
in the different branches of ediir«tion, and in the principles of religion, 
are still remembered with gratitude by those of them 1 
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^ii LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, &C. 

Btoml the Arabic, Persic, Syriac, Ethiopic, French, Spaniah, Idlian, 
Dutch, and German. He nudie^ with attention ^loaophy, natural 
and moral, natural history, and dvil kw. But hia favourite reading 
was history and divinity, — his knowledge of both of which is sufficient- 
ly apparent from his writings. It may not be improper here U> men- 
tion a practice he sometimes adopted. He read wiui the pen in hia 
hand, and drew up abridgments of the books he perused. In this man> 
ner, he abridged the whole of the Ancient Ufliveraal History, BlaA- 
Btone'a Commentaries, and a number of other works. This practice, 
though tedious, must certainly give a person a great advantaf^ over tlw 
cursory reader, in point of accuracy of information. In divinity, he 
perused chiefly the wriUncs of the behold divines, particularly those of 
Turretine, Pictet, Maatricht, and Owen. Of later writers, his favour- 
ite authors were Boston, Erskine, and Hervey. But above all he 
studied the Scriptures of truth. His acquainUnce with the sacred 
oracles was singular. Seldom was a text quoted bat he could accunte* 
ly repeat it, explain its meaning, and state its connecdon. 

He was not lesa distinguished for his piety as a Christian, and lua 
conscientious discharge of his duties as a minister, than his learning u s 
scholar, and bis knowledge as a divine. Besides the stated duties of the 
closet and family, he frequently set apart a morning for extraordinary dv* 
votion; and when he judged circumstances required it, he used tootMenre 
daysof fasting and thanksgiving in his family. From a firm &ith of the 
divine promise, be seemed to have acquired a habitual serenity of mind, 
and WAS never much transported with joy, nor depressed with grie£ 
In bim the promise was evidently fulfiUe<l, " Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he tnutetb in thee." 
One day, on hearing a most tremendous peal of thunder, he said to e 
friend with a placid smile, " That is the low whisper of my God." 
No person was more sympathizing with the afflicted, or more ready to 
do them every service in his power : yet he was scarcely ever seen to 
weep, but from the deep impression of divine truth, and compassion to 
perishing souls. Bodily pain, and the death of relations, be endured 
without shedding a tear ; but when warning sinners of their danger, 
and beseeching them to be reconciled unto Goil, the emotions of his 
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was ait timet enlivened with innocent pleasantry. Bat in general it was 
more distinguished for its solidity than its brilliancy^ — its serionsaeia 
than its humour. 

He was a conscientious observer of the Sabbath. His sentiments on 
this subject were of the stricter kind. He ngMrded it as a day sacred 
to the duties of religion. To spend any part of it in recreation, or in 
conversation upon common occurrences, or even the external afizrs of 
the diurch, he considered as inconsistent with its spiritual natore, and 
oflensive to Ood. And as he exemplified its strict observance in hf s own 
conduct, so he frequently inculcated it in his familv, and from the pul- 
pit. Few things are a better criterion, boih of t&e reality and degree 
<rf piety. 

He was also an example of the bciiever in charity. It was his opi* 
nion, that every man is bound to devote at least the tenth part of bis 
income to pious uies : and although his family were nonseroaf and his 
income small, he often exceeded tait proportion. To f arrii^h faimsnf 
with the means of beneficence to others, he exercised an e cj nomy in 
his expenses on his own person, which those who were cznora.nt oe the 
motive thought extreme. His aims were /requentiy skcc-yntpvive^ wfth 
instruction and advice, that while the bodv was tapplieij the sool 
might be saved. To poor c ongregations, who requested a ooBecxl-jn 
from his people, rather than burden them, he nevenl uma Hsn cy^ 
siderable sums out of his own pocket. An enesy to all c^tenttffon, 
he distributed his charity so secretiy, that bii left hand «C2r:^y kr.*w 
what his right gave. •« And from experience," ^aji he :r. ^ Aytz rar- 
rative he drew up of his life at the requi:«t of hU friezA.%j ** I can t»d- 
fy, that liberality to the Lord is one of the mcnt e^cctxil rs/tzas *£ 
making one rich. ^ly wealth, instead of berig dim nuht^, :.« th e r gf^y 
much increased. < There is that giveth, and jet increaieth ; aad zt/ssz 
is that withholdeth more than is me^-t, xid it xe-?Atiti to omtsZT/ " 



Mr. Brown was also distinguished by a spirit rjf frjr;rrn^t*!t^ X^X- 
withstaiiding the abuse he received frtxn S'rae mi.'n»ter» in eirJy I.'i», 
he never showed the sm^lest mct tif re?er:*.3ient, or was ever hbd so 
speak to their disadvanta^. To certain writer* w.v; 7*-r'jtd jrI.-:L frvra 
the press, he meekly replied, " WnatercT ^^*J wiii r^, -rr :j^str, i 'Uim 
sire IS, that they may obtain redemptix!, toriiz^j t.:;e tvx*'-: •* J<v^4 
even die foi^iveness of sins : whatever thej calTzr-* =l*t Jti:,-^^ 5tf 
them the redeemed of the l/yrd, sought oct aai r^vt'iyr ujc-n." ,% 
clergyman of a diiTerent den ounuat w, wi!o hiA VtsAftd t.::z. -vriL xsvJh 
incivility, being reduced to poverty, he t«r, hira rsaarr rr, ^Icarxj^ 
that concealed the benefactor ; and after th* c!#Tz?nBrs i'c*iri. -wFi-H! 
to take one of his sons, and educate h;a wri.H hlVVw- f!4::i -t, ' 

Another amiable trait of hts character, wai irZj /rr m^.'Z v# v -• ,^ •'l 
He retained the highest sense of the u-rviti ut rssef i rf V-.' 4r i ^i- 
Over the famOies tiX his bene&etori, Le fcTjervtrir ^^x/wtiz x ZMe^rJd 
care; and though eievased in Kcd<is tV/r* tae erjcivj^rj^ ,j ..^ 
youth, he always trcaled them with alten&x) ai ~ ' '^ 
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hu been itaug (I hsd almort Mud) all that he cmn, to tave, comfort, 

and favour me ; and I h&ve been actine to my utmoit, in (^>poaing and 
dishonouring him. And now, nfter all that he has performed and all 
that I hxve profeased, I am good for nothing, neither to teach nor to 
learn, neither to lire nor to die ; but am, both in heart and life, evil, 

only evil, ■uperabnndantly evil, unto this day." How very different 

ia Uiia language from that of some late infidel writers, who nave con- 
descended to be their own biographers, and who cannot conceal in ■ 
single lenteuce their admiration a£ themielves. We are at a loas whe- 
ther most to admire the amiable humiti^ of the Chrittion, or wmder 
at the silly vanity of the philosopher. 

For some years before his death, he took a peculiar pleasure in per- 
using and abridging the lives of eminent Christians. 

During bis last iUness, he expressed a grateful sense of the smallest 
kindness ; and so satisfied was he with the dispensations of Frovi> 
dence, that he never uttered a single complaint 

It is, however, chiefly in his official character that we must regnd 
Mr. Brown, and here he appeared to peculiar advantage. He was a 
workman that needed not to be ashamed; a faithful steward of the 
divine mysteries. Besides an expository lecture, he delivered three 
discourses every Sabbath, eicepting a short time in winter. He ocda- 
uonaUy also preached in the adjacent villages. His discourses were 
not general declamations, or dry discussions ; they were addressed to the 
conscience and heart of the hearer. His object in all his ministra- 
tions, was to exalt, not himself, but his Master. Great as his learning 
was, he never made a shew of it in the pulpit. The only use he there 
made of it, was to reduce, as far as possible, the doctrines of the gos- 
pel to the level of common capacities. He often repealed with appro- 
bation a saving of Archbishop Usher, " It will take alt our learning 
to make things plain." His language was simple and unadorned, but 
impressive and energetic His manner was very different from what 
would receive the name of fine speaking ; but such was the- solemni^ 
and importance of what he said, and the earnestness of his deUvery, 
that it was scarcely possible to hear him without beinp affected. 
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%£J%nm. From a oonviction that it was his duty, he joined the Se- 
xmaa, and continued iti >teady friend as long as he lived; but hedis- 
ygwend a sincere and ardent a&ction to all the fioUowers of Christ. In 
irhat is called church-communion he was strict ; but as to the ccMnmo- 
oion of saints, as opposed to it, he was tnilv liberal and catholic. He 
greatly rejoiced at the success of the i>ious Brainerd, and fiequoitly in 
iis discourses, when the suliject permitted, descanted with mudi plea- 
lure on missions to the Heamen. 

Societies for prayer and religious conversation, Mr. Brown not only 
"ecommended from the pulpit and press, but endeavoured to encoursM 
yy attending them himself. Those in the town he visited, if possibbf, 
mce a-week, and those in the country as often as he had opportoni^. 
For some years a society of children met in his house ; and though it 
waB conunonly on Saturdajr evening, he frequently left his studies fiv 
lalf an hour, went into their meeting, conversed familiarly with them 
m divine things, and after giving them some good advices, he recom- 
nended them to Qtod by prayer. He knew the importance, and had 
mcperienced the pleasures of early piety, and he took every opportunity 
'JO recommend and inculcate it. Sometimes he preached a sermon, 
NT course of sermons, to the young ; and in the application of his other 
liscourses, he not unfrequently introduced an exhortation to them. 
Ele often catechised them m the schools, or in his meeting-house ; and 
ie seldom met with young persons, without introducing some obser^ 
rations respecting their misery by nature, and the method of salvation 
;hrough Jesus Christ. Several of these hints seem to have had a good 
sffect 

He met with few trials from the irregular behaviour of the members 
if his congregation ; but when any of them were guilty of open and 
leinous transgressions, it grieved his spirit, and oft^ deprived him of 
\\eep. When he understood that differences existed among them, he 
nacie it his business to have them removed. He was peculiarly soUcit- 
pus to effect this, in view of the dispensation uf the Lord's Supper. 

As he was a £dthful, so he was a successftil minister of the New 
Testament. In his own congregation, a number claimed him for thdr 
piritnal father, and others acknowledged him as the helper of their 
kith and joy. In various other parts of the country there were seals 
»f his ministry. But while the Master secured to himself the honour 
i£ rendering the word efficacious, he often left the servant to cry, 
' I have laboured in vain, and spent my strength for nought, and m 
rain." 

To the duties of the minister were added those of the professor^s 
shair. In 1768, on the death of the Reverend John Swanston, he was 
elected by the Associate (Burgher^ Synod to be Professor of Divinity. 
?'or this new station he was well fitted by his previous studies, and he 
iUed it with universal ^probation to the time of his death. In his 
iondttct to his pupils, he blended the dignity of the teacher with the 
ifection of the friend ; and the respect he received from his students, 
vas the unextorted homage of affection and esteem. He bdiaved to 
ill of them with studied impartiality. He had no favpurite. If he 
lad his secret preferences, he took care to conceal them. In his admo- 
litians, he tempered fidelity with gentleness. He was indeed amcx^ 
hem as a fiither among his children : he loved them.and studied tbeur 
[ood, and they loved nim and rc^^arded his counsel. No season of 
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the year vu so pletsant, both to the proTeMor and stadents, as the two 
noDths of th«r attendance at the Divinity Hall. 

Id the course of their studies, which uBuallv occupied five ynn, he 
gave tbem a connected view of practical and polemical divinitj. In 
^ " Fietr of Natural and Revealed ReHgion," and the " Catet tf 
Omieienee," annexed to hia '■ Practical PieW," he haa laid before tlie 

Sblic the b^ica on which he insisted in his lecturea to his students. 
; was also desirous thejr should be acquainted with Ecclesiastical 



HiatoiT; and he compiled his General Church History, and the His- 
torj of the British Churches, originally for their use. But while he 
■tndied to inform their minds, he endeavoured also to impress their 



hearts. Piety he esteemed the first of ministerial qualifications. He 
eamettly cautioned his pupils against studying divinity as they would 
a aystnn of philost^hy. He pressed on them tlieir own concern in the 
doctrines they were to preach to others, and asiured them, that with> 
oat personal religion they could never be profitable students of the»- 
lon: At the close of each session, he took a solemn leave of them. 
Hu addresses on these occasions were most impressive and pathetic : 
th^ were seldom heard without tears. The many intelh'gent, useful, 
and acceptable ministers educated under his care, evince the success 
with which Ood has crowned his labours. 

It remains, that we consider him as a writer. His reason for becom. 
ing author, was nnther emolument nor fame, but a desire to do good. 
All he ever gained by hia works was forty pounds. Slany of his 
writings were, at first, intended solely for his own improvement, and 
circumstances afterwards determined their publication. When he had 
resolved upon the pubhcation of any of his works, before sending them 
to the press, he commonly wrote them three or four times over, and 
in transcribing them, he made such alterations and corrections as be 
judged proper. He usualljr also, before publication, submitted tbem 
to me revision of some of his brethren in whose opinion he could con- 
fide. The larger explication of the Shorter Catmiism, was the first 
work he published. This was, some time after, followed by his Lesser. 
" " ' ' which have already paf^sed chrcmgh upwards of thirty edi- 
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t>n this oocatioD, '' Went to her first and best husband." Abont two 
3^ears after her death, he was married a second time to Mrs Violet 
Croumbie, daa^ter of Mr. William Croumbie, merchant, Stenton,^ 
£ast Lothian, by whom he left, at his death, four sons and two daugh* 
tera. One of the latter is since dead. 

Mr. Browii, for a number of years before his death, was much trou- 
bled with indigestion. In the beginning of the year 1 787> this in- 
creased in an farming degree, attended with general debility. Every 
mean was used to remove it, but without success. His stomach seem- 
ed entirely to have lost its tone. His strength gradually declined, un- 
til, exhausted for want of its necessary supplies, nature sunk under its 
own weakness. During the progress oF his disorder, his mind was se- 
rene, cheerful, and happy. He never expressed either impatience gr 
ajfyprehension. So perfectly was he resigned to the divine will, that 
life or death were to him indifferent. His wish was, that Christ might 
^* be glorified, whether it were by his life or his death." 

We have here subjoined a short selection of Mr. Brown's dying say- 
ings ; and on reading them, who is not powerfully reminded of we 
beautiful lines of Watts,— 

*^ But when be comes nearer to finish his race, 
Uke a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace ?'* 

And who is not tempted to exclaim, ** Oh ! let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last days be like his !" 

His friends observed the progress of his disease with grief, and 
accordingly desired him to desist, at least, from part of his public work. 
Eager to warn sinners of their danger, and fond to recommend his 
Lord, he told them, ** I am determined to hold to Christ's work so long 
as I can. How can a dying man spend his last breath better than in 
preadiing Christ?" On the 25th of February, 1787* which was his last 
Sabbath in the pulpit, he preached from Luke ii. 26. *^ It was revealed 
unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death till he had 
seen the Lord's Christ*' In the close of his sermon he took a solemn 
&rewell of his own congregation, and plainly intimated, that in the 
pulpit they would see his face no more. Though now he was scarce able 
to support himself, yet he continued his evening-sermon, and seemed to 
preach with more earnestness than ever. He preached his last sermon 
from Acts xiii. 26. " To you is the word of this salvation sent" As in the 
afternoon he had addressed the people immediately connected withhim- 
aelf, in the evening, he in a very affecting manner bade adieu to his 
hearers, mostly members of the established chiu*ch. 

March S. One happening to talk in his presence about reading his- 
toiT} he remarked, '* Often we read history as Atheists or Deists^ 
rawer than as Christians. To read of events without observing the 
hand of God in them, is to read as Atheists ; to read, and not observe 
how all events conduce to carry on the work of redemption, is to read 
as Deists." 

March 6. He called his two eldest sons into his room, and as they 
were about to leave him for a time, he exhorted them in the most 
^earnest manner, to trust in the Lord, and to be doing good. ** No 
doubt," said he, " I have met with trials as well as others, yet so kind 



Lord f— Ob, bow sweet t— ^ net with the Lord ! And that irtiidi 
nutkn the wooder is this, that it is wb that are tg eajaj this hafroiaiw ; 
ve pitifiil wretches aic to be fiir cva with Ood our Savionr, God in 
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kath €h)d been to me, that I think, if God were to'gire mo u Toaaw 
jean u I have already lived in the world, I would not desire one singw 
drcnmatance in my lot chansed, — except that I wish 1 had less sin." 

To a friend askinv him, if he had any appetite for his supper, he r^ 
plied, " YeB,Oh ! if I had but as good an appetite for the fuLieas of God 
M I have for earthly victuals 1" 

" Oh I that is a sweet little sentence, ' We shall be for e '' ' 

ird f— Oh, bow sweet t— ^w ever with the Lord I And 
makes the wonder is this, that it is wb that are to enjoy this ha] 
WB pitifiil w ' 
our nature I' 

Addressing himself to his two sons in the ministry, he said, with pe> 
enliar eameatness, " Obi labour, labour for Christ while y« hm 
atiengdi ; I now repent that I have been so busy and so slothful in In 
MTvice. Oh I commend Jesus. I have been looking at him for tbm 
many years, and never vet could find a fault in him, but what waa af 
my own making, though he hath seen ten thousand thousand faults m 
tu^ Many a comely person I have seen, but none so (xnnelj as Chrnt ; 
many a kind friend I have had, but none like Christ in loving-kind* 
nesses and tender mercies." 

When the evening was come, and a fHend proposed that his dodiei 
should be taken off, he said, " Very well,— I would not wish to Iw a 
man (tf strife on the borders of eternity; and espedsUy when I am ai 
sure that the redeeming God is mine own, ss that there is an e" 



To an BCquaintanoe who asked him, if he really wished to be stxaOK 
be replied, " I rather wonder that I have so much health and stMngn 
as I have : many of my fellow sinners, and many less sinners than I, 
are now roaring in the place of torment, without any hopes of ddivw- 
anca, while my body is easy, and my heart is in some measurv SQid 
with his praise. Tbe strengUi which I wish now, is ttrangth to wiJk 
up and down in the name of the Lord." 

March 34>. At breakfast, seeing his friends sitting around, he lai^ 
" Ofa, Sirs I when shall 1 take die last Christian roe^ with yon i Imm 
not weary of your coni(iany, nor have I any cause, but I would &in he 
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A friend obctnring, Aat '*it is an untpeakable metey that Ood does 
not dnl with us aeoordiiig to our works, here[^ied, '* Ah ! if Ood were 
to detl with men that way, (I will not except the Apostle Paul,) tfie 
hottest place in hell would be the lot of us ministers." 

Whan a friend observed to him, that we must run deeper and deeper 
in grace's debt, he replied, ** Oh yes, and Ood is a good creditor, he ne- 
ver seeks back the principal sum, and puts up with a poor annual rent.'* 

Mr. Ra^h Erskine's poem, which is entitled The W&rk and CatUeiu 
tiom cf Heaven, being read to him, he remarked, <^ Well, though I should 
never wish to see contention in the church on earth, yet I should be 
willing to join in Ralph's contention above. Were I once in heaven, I 
think that I would contend with the best of them ; and I know that our 
contentions there will not raise heats but excite love to one another." 

Bcfarring to the Associate Sjmod, which was to meet in the month 
of May* he and, *' that he beheved he should not be able to attend ;** 
and thim added, ** Oh I if the Spirit of Ood would bring me to the ge- 
neral Synod of the diurdi of the first-bom, that would be far better ; 
no idle words, no oi^py speedies, no sinful ignorance, no haughty pride 
thevel After all^ it is a meroy that Jesus, the great manager of the 
chuch, can over-rule even our contentiohs here for his own glory." 

As an evidence of the tenderness of his conscience, he freonently gave 
this hint to his consort: ** I hope you will take care, when I am siMak- 
in^ to any aequaintanoe, that I do not say any thing trifling to tnem ; 
it IS not my honour that I mind in this, out I should be vexed, now 
that I am a dying man, if I should say any thing to the dishonour of 
Christ, to the gnef of the godly, or to be a stumbling-block to the 
wicked ; indeed, it would be ill on my part to act thus." 

Being asked, if he was not afraid to enter into a world of spirits, he 
answered, ** No ; a perauasian that Christ is mine makes me tnink, that 
when I appear in that world, as a new inoomer» all the spirits there 
will use me well on Christ's account." 

Conversing on the subject of death, he observed, '< It might be writ- 
ten on my cdfok,^— ** Here lies one of the cares of iSrovidence, who early 
wanted both father and mother, and yet never missed them." 

Mav 9. When speaking of submission to the rod of Ood, he made 
the following remarks, '* I would not wish that foolish question ever 
put to me. Would you go to hell, if that were the Lord's will ? for it is 
God's promise, securing my salvatitm, that has much influence in mak- 
ing me resigned. O^ said to me, * I am the Lord thy Ood ;' and if 
he were not to be mine for ever, he would forfeit his word, which is 
impossible."* 

Talking concerning his weakness, he observed, '' Ood deals so ten- 
derly with me in my affliction, that indeed I thuik the strdLCS, as it 
were, go nearer his heart than they do mine." 

" I confess that I would not love to stand at our town cross, with a 
paper on mv breast, declaring I was a bankrupt to men ; but, Oh ! I 
think that I should love to stand in the most public place of heaven, 
having all the redeemed pointing to me as the greatest sinner that ever 
was saved." 

To some acquaintances who came to visit him, he said, ** Here, Sirs» 
take warning that you mast die. Now I think it is come to dying 
work with me; but, if Jesus bold me up, though I die, all is well; 
* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.' " 



XX 
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A minuter uking him wlut wu the but method ■perwn'coald take, 
when a connderation of his own sinfulneas terrified turn in preachincf 
He nude this reply, " Attempt to believe,— just u a nniier,— «■ Uie 
oU^ qftiitnert." 

Fixing bia eyes on two OT three of faia reladona at his bed-ude, he 
addressed them in the most affecting manner, " Oh ! Sirs, dying work 
ta seiions I serious work indeed 1 and that you will soon find, atrong 
as you are." His last words were, " My Christ." Having said thi^ 
he fell asleep in Jesus. 



Mr, Brown died on the 19th of June, 1787i and was interred in 
Haddington church-yard on the S4th. His funeral was attended by 
many ot' his brethren and friends from a distance, and by almost all the 
respectable inhabitants of the town. Every one seeraea eager to pay 
.the last tribute of respect to a man, whom, when living, all revered. 
The Reverend John Henderson of Dunbar preached his funeral-sennon 
to his congregation. But his family, his iriends, and his flock, were 
not the only mourners. The whole Secession Church felt his death 
as a.oommon loss ; and there was scarcely a single pulpit in it, wbi(^ 
'did not. on the Sabbath following, resound with His name snd his worth. 

Mr. Brown's relatives, out of respect to his memory, have erected a 
neat monument over his grave, It stands near the west end of the 
chiudi, and bears the following inscription. 



The MEMORY 



Mr. JOHN BROWN, 

TIIIRTY-eiX TEAB6 HITflSTEB OF THE OOSPBI.. 

AT HAnniNOToiir, 

AND TWENTY YEAB8 PBOFEBBOR OP I 
VNOKR THK AGSDCIATH ByMDD. 




BRIEF SKETCH 

Or THS 

HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES, 

FROM WHOK 
ALL THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES ORIGINATED. 



CHAP. 1. 



Introductory Account of the WaJdenses^^Iiarty Em^ 
bracement of the Gospel — Lomff Freedom Jrom, and 
Opposition to^ Popery — Terrible Persecutions^ and 
spread thereby into most of the Countries of Europe,-'^ 
Almost utter Destruction of tlieir Churches, 

Whether the inhabitants of the north parts of 
Italy, (or Italy proper,) of which Milan was the 
capital, received the Gospel in the end of the 
first, or the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian aera, is uncertain. During the first 
four centuries, their doctrine, worship, disci-- 
pline, and government^ appear to have been much 
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OD the same footing with their oeighbour church- 
es, ioto which a desire of conformity with the 
heatlienst and with the civil government, had 
gradually introduced a number of lesser corrup- 
tions. But, from the writings of their bishops, 
Ambrose of Milan, Philastrius and Gaudentius, 
of Brescia, in the 4th; and of Ruffinus, Chroma- 
tius, and Niceas of Aquilt^ia, io the 5th ; and of 
Laurentius of Milan, Ennodius of Pavia, and 
others, in the 6th century, it appears that they 
still held all the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel, which were afterwards oppotsed by the 
Ftipists. They were so far fYom depending on 
the Roman Pontiff, that, in the last half of the 
6th, and first half of the 7th century, they were in 
a state of formal separation from him, and some- 
times held him as a heretic. Nor in the writ- 
ings of Maurus of Ravenna, Mansuetus of Milan, 
or the Litui^ ascribed to Ambrose in the 7tb, 
and of Paulinus of Aquileia, or of the less judi- 
cious Paulus Dioconus, and his collection of the 
Homilies of the Fathers, do we find the Popish 
doctrines relative to the Scriptures, the merit of 
good works, mediation of saints, or worship of 
creatures, or their images, or transubstantiation 
of thesacratnental elements established — but the 
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truth in opposition to the prevailing errors and 
corruptions of the times, in his Commentaries on 
the books of Moses, Ruth, Gospel according to 
Matthew, and the Epistles of Paul to the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians, and his letters to Theodo- 
mir and others. He boldly maintained the equa- 
lity of the other apostles to Peter; and that men's 
works can, in no respect, merit the favour of 
God ; that no traditions ought to be admitted as 
grounds or parts of religion ; that men are sav- 
ed by faith in Christ alone; that all churches 
on earth are liable to error ; that prayer for the 
dead is unprofitable; that God alone, and no 
creature, whether original or image, ought to be 
worshipped; that the bread and wine in the 
Lord's Supper are not turned into the real 
body and blood of Christ, but are appointed 
representations of them. The council of Pa-- 
ris in 825, as well as Agobardus, Archbishop of 
Lyons, justified Claude in the most of what he 
said, especially in his opposition to the worship 
of images, and superstition. In the tenth centu- 
ry, the doctrines of Claude were maintained by 
Ratherius of Verona, not without a mixture of 
mistakes. Perhaps they were more faithfully 
maintained by Gundulfus, and his numerous fol- 
lowers, in the eleventh century ; but their tenets 
have been miserably misrepresented by their Po- 
pish adversaries, as well as themselves were cnt* 
elly persecuted. 

Notwithstanding all that the Popes could d0| 
by force or flattery, the Archbishop of Milan^ 
and the whole of his large diocese in Italy, pro- 
perly so called, continued independent of Rome» 
till about A. D. 1050 ; about which time, Nico- 
las 11. by means of his agent Damian, having 
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got a party to submit, lalwured to expel all the 
married clergy. These and others, highly of- 
fended with the persecution of Berenger, who 
inaintained much the same doctrine as Claude of 
Turin had done, sepnrated themselves from all 
church-fellowship with the Roman see and its 
adherents. Notwithstanding the persecuticns and 
C&liimnies they suffered, these opponents of the 
Koniish corruptions exceedingly increased, and 
spread themselves into almost all Italy and 
France, Switzerland, and part of Germany. 
From their living in the vallei/s of the Alps, 
these in Piedmont, Savoy, and places about, 
Were called VaUenses or Waldensea, — These in 
the south of France were called AUtigensn, or 
poor men of Lyons, from their residence in or 
about Albi and Lyons, From some of their prin- 
pal preachers, tliey >KtT^ called Btren^arians, Pe- 
tr<^nnsia7ts,Henricians,Amoldisfs,EsperynisU,&iid 
^osephists; as in England, they were called Lol- 
lards. — Either from mere malice, or by confound- 
ing them with some that were really such, their 
adversaries called them Manichees, Cathari, &c. 
and charged them with the grossest errors, and 
the most abominable practices ; but, from the 
concurrent testimonies of the two Keynrrs, that 
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JD the library of Geneva, particularly from their 
Noble LessoUy Explication of the Lord^s Prayer^ 
Creeds and Ten Commandments, Catechism, Con- 
fission of sins. Spiritual Almanack, and Sermons 
and Tracts concerning Antichrist, Purgatory, and 
Invocation of saints, all dated about A. D. 1120; 
and from their Confession of Faith of that date» 
compared with those of 1 532, 1535, 1552, 1544, 
1568, and 1655, published for their own vindi- 
cation, in Italy, France, or Bohemia ; — and from 
the accounts of Reyner, Pope Pius II. Claude- 
Seissel, Thuanus, and other Papists, as well as 
of the Centuriators of Magdeburgh, it appears 
that their doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, were all along very like those of the 
reformed churches of Geneva, France, Holland, 
Scotland, &c. 

No doubt some of them bad particular opini- 
ons ; but they generally maintained, that the 
word of God is the only rule and standard of 
religion ; — that the decrees of councils and die* 
tates of fathers are to be admitted, only in so 
far as they agree with it ; that the reading and 
knowledge of the Scripture are equally free to 
the laity and clergy; that the Scripture itself is to 
be read, ratner than the dictates of men ; that 
baptism and the Lord's supper are the only si^- 
craments of the New Testament church ; that 
the eucharist is to be received in both elements 
by the people as well as by the priests ; that the 
bread and wine used in it, are but signs and sym- 
bols of Christ's body and blood ; that masses are 
impious;-— and to say ttiem for the dead is down- 
right madness; that Purgatory, or any other 
middle state of departed souls, is but an inven- 
tion of men J that the invocation of saints is ido- 
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latrous ; tfaat the cbarch of Rome is the apoca- 
lyptical whore of Babylon ; that it is a true 
church which heareth the sincere word of Christ, 
and useth the sacraments iDstitiited by him, be 
where it will ; that thd Romish Pope hath no 
lawful primacy over the church, or any title to 
both civil and ecclesiastical power; that he and 
his bishops are the devouring plagues of the 
church ; that priests'a marriage is lawful, and 
vows of celibacy an invention of men, and occa- 
sion of sodomy ; that monkery Is but a stinking 
carcase of devotion, and its orders so many marks 
of the Antichristian beast; that dedications of 
churches, commemorations of the dead, priestly 
benedictions of bells, mitres, palls, palmx, or other 
irrational creatures, together with forced fast- 
ings, superstitious festivals, perpetual chanting of 
hymns, and the like, were invented by the de- 
vil ; that none but God can foi^ive sin ; and that 
auricular confession of it to priests is unneces- 
sary, and ought not to be admitted instead of 
public satisfaction for scandals. 

While their regard to the Scripture, and learn* 
ing it by heart, and their uncommon holiness, 
and in some things extreme strictness of prac- 
tice, sufficifutly distinguished them friim the Pa- 
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ed a public teacher, and bad an amazing success 
in publishing the Gospel of Christ. Pope Lu- 
cius III. by a sentence of excommunication, 
consigned him, and all hi» obstinate brethren 
to the devil and his angels; and required all 
Archbishops, Bishops, Princes, Nobles, and 
others having authority, to hunt them out, 
and either force them back to the bosom of 
the church, or else utterly destroy them — un- 
der pain of excommunication and confiscation 
of goods to themselves, if they were not duly di- 
ligent. Not very long after, Ildefonsus, King 
of Arragon, and Frederic of Germany, emitted 
edicts, bearing, that if any of their subjects 
should attend the sermons of these heretics, or 
afford them meat, drink, or lodging, their goods 
should be confiscated, and themselves punished 
as guilty of high treason ; and charging these 
heretics to depart out of their dominions within 
three days after hearing of these edicts — and en- 
couraging all their subjects to plague, and dis- 
tress, and despitefully use them, if they did not. 
The Waldenses still increased, and impercep- 
tibly spread through the most of Europe — Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Britain ; and had numerous con- 
gregations in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 
It is said, they amounted to about eight or ten 
hundred thousand. Finding their throne in dan- 
ger of being shaken, by their means, the Pon- 
tiffs had recourse to new and extraordinary me- 
thods of subduing these opposers. In the south 
of France, where the Earl of Tholouse and other 
great men protected them, and where, it seems, 
the clergy had been more humane or indolent, 
they almost filled both cities and country. Pope 
Innocent II. therefore delegated Reyner, a Cister- 
tian monk, and Peter of Castlenau to root out 
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these heretics. In A. D. 1206. Dominic and his 
compahions heartil} joined them. By declama- 
tions and sophistical ar^ments, or by capital 
punishments where words were not effectual, 
they laboured, with no small assiduity and zeal, 
and no inconsiderable success, in their convert- 
ing worlc. Like missions and courts of inqui- 
sition were therefore established by His Holiness 
in every city of Europe, the inhabitants of which 
were suspected of heresy. At first, these courts 
proceeded in much the same forms as ordinary 
courts of justice. But, encouraged by the in- 
' human edicts of Frederic II. of Germany, and 
Lewis IX. of France, the Dominicans gradually 
formed their inquisitorial judicatories into such 
engines of injustice, treachery, cruelty, and fil- 
thiness, as might have made devils to abhor them, 
and blush. The years 1»75, 1380, HOC, 1160, 
1487, 1488, H91., 1506, 1532, 1540, 1541, 
1560, 1561, &:c. &c. are represented as most 
distinguished by their infernal .work. But some- 
times, tliese bloody reformers were driven out, 
and murdered by the i'nrii;jpd populace. 

Some of the rules formed for lliese inquisitors 
were, I. That tlipy should never dispute any 
point of religion ht-fore the people. 9. That 
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•charged as fully evident, and only examine 
the pabnel on circumstances relating to them. 
7. They ought alway to have a book open before 
them, in which they may pretend the pannel'^s 
whole life, and a great many depositions against 
him, are recorded. 8. They ought constantly 
to threaten him with inevitable death and dam- 
nation, if he do not ingenuously confess every 
thing, and renounce his heresy. 9. They ought 
never to attempt to convince him by the Scrip- 
tures, lest themselves should be confounded by 
his answers. 10. They ought never to answer 
directly to him, and ought to heap a variety of 
questions upon him at once, in order to confound 
him. 11. If he seem ready to protest that he 
never embraced the heresy he is charged with, 
they ought to pretend that they have sufficient 
proofs of the contrary, and that if he confess 
freely, he may expect favour. 

While the courts of inquisition thus laboured 
to hunt out, and destroy these witnesses of Christ, 
the Popes excited the cirvil powers to persecute 
them in every place ;?^in Terra Nova ; in Cala* 
bria ; in Provence ; in Daupkine ; at Paris ; in 
Bohemia and Austria ; in Germany ; in England ; 
in Flanders and Holland ; in Poland ; in Italy ; 
in DalmfUia ; in Croatia ; in Sclavonia ; at Con- 
stantinople; in Grreece; in Livonia; in Sarmatia; 
in Bulgaria ; and in Spain, as Perrin hath parti- 
cularly recorded. But in France^ Bohemia^ and 
Piedmonif we find them most cruelly murdered. 
In order to extirpate them from the south of 
France, where Remund Earl of Thohuse, Remund 
Earl of Foixy the Viscount of Beziers, and others, 
protected them. Pope Innocent III. taking occa- 
sion from Friar Peter's death in that country, e^-r 
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communicated Remand of Tkouhiue, chaining ^1 
archbishops and bishops to pronounce him ac- 
cursed with sound of bei), and extinction of can- 
dles, every Sabbath and festival, for murdering 
a good servant of God. He absolved all bis sub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance to him, and 
commanded all good catholics to pursue his per- 
son, and seize on his property. He sent preach- 
ers through all Europe, to promise paradise and 
all other privileges granted to those that went 
to the Holy War in the East, to all such as should 
bear arms against the Albigenses for the space of 
forty days. Some hundred thousands quickly 
marched to destroy them, and seize on their spoil. 
Terrified by their approaches, Jtemund not onlj- 
cleared himself from the murder of Friar Petert 
but delivered up all his property to the Pope, 
and submitted to a most pubKc whipfung, naked, 
and to swear to be obedient to the Pope all his 
life, and to make irreconcileable war against the 
Albigenses, &c. To avoid commanding the cross- 
ed array against them, he went off to Rome, to 
reconcile himself with his Holiness. Bexiers was 
quickly besieged and taken, and about sixty 
thousand of its inhabitants murdered in cold 
blood. Nor could the snpplications of the Popish 
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<if MoDtfort, who was made general of the Pope'8 
army. Assisted by the king of ArrcLgon^ and by 
the Engfishf who hated Montfort, the Albigenses 
still stood their ground, notwithstanding all the 
perfidious stratagems of the Papists to destroy 
them. The Pope's forces at letigth gave them 
a dreadful defeat, in which, and its issue, they 
boasted that they killed about two millions of 
them. — The council of Lateran^ in A. D. 1212^ 
having formed some new resolutions for the ut* 
ter extirpation of the Albigenses^ another mighty 
army, of perhaps 800,000 crossed soldiers, was 
Raised under Simon of Montfort, by which, and 
the assistance of Lewis VIIL and IX. kingfs of 
France, the Albigenses, after a war of about thirty 
years, were almost utterly destroyed, or driven 
from their country, and the Earl o^Tholouse, 
and their other helpers, were reduced to the most 
humiliating terms. Nor is it probable that less 
than 500,000 of the Pontifical butchers perished 
in their murdering work. 

Multitudes of the Albigenses and their brethren 
having fled into Bohemia and Austria, were soon 
afterwards reckoned about 80,000 in these parts. 
It doth not appear, that any general persecution 
was raised against them till about A. D. 1416^ 
when John Huss and Jerome of Prague^ partly 
enlightened by books from England, made a bold 
and open stand against the Romish abominations. 
The Bohemian nobles loudly complaining of the 
perfidious murder of these eminent ministers by 
the council of Constance^ and they and their peo- 
ple requiring the u^e of the cup in the Lord's 
supper, the Pope excommunicated the whole na^^ 
lion, and obtested the emperor, kings, princes^ 
fcc. by the wounds of Christi and by their own 
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Bfilvation, fo lake arms against, aod extirpate 
that accursed generation from the face of the 
earth,— ^promisiDg full remission of sia to every 
one who should kill any of them. But the Lord, 
for a timei made the Bohemians under Zisca and 
Procopius, the terror of all the armies that could 
be raised against them. The Papists, never- 
theless, by throwing about 4000 of them into 
deep mines, into rivers, and otherwise destroying 
them, did them all the mischief they could ; 
and at length, by cra:ftily dividing them, got 
Multitudes of the poorer sort cut off —Notwith- 
standing these murders,— notwithstanding im- 
perial edicts, prohibiting these Bohemian brethren, 
that continued adhering to the truth, to remain 
in Bohemia or Moravia, — and notwithstanding 
manifold persecutions, especially of their minis- 
ters* they maintained their ground, and had their 
Societies exceedingly well regulated. — As, at the 
Reformation, they entered into a fraternal cor- 
respondence with the Lutherans, they shared 
with them in their afflictions. The Bohemian 
nation having refused to assist Charles V. in 
obliging the Germans to receive the decrees of 
the council of Trent, Ferdinand his brother im- 
prisoned, 6ned, scourged, banished, or murdered 
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Thereaifter, till A. D. 1617, the Bohemians 
enjoyed not a little peace and liberty, under their 
Popish sovereigns. But Ferdinand having forc- 
ed himself into the throne, contrary to the fun- 
damental constitutions of their kingdom, resolv- 
ed rather to render his dominions desolate, than 
to allovir an heretic to dwell in them, set himself 
by every possible artifice, as well as bloody vio- 
lence, to complete the destruction of their church ; 
-^in which he succeeded to his wish. Contrary 
to his coronation oath, he encouraged the Popish 
clergy and nobility to vex his other subjects on 
account of their religion. Protestants were pro- 
hibited to print any thing but what was licensed 
by the Popish chancellor, while Papists had full 
liberty to misrepresent, reproach, and abuse 
them. The Burgrave, who kept the crown, and 
privileges of the kingdom, was imprisoned, be- 
cause he had insisted for a free election of the 
king. The Protestant churches began to be 
gradually destroyed. In 1618, the states were 
prohibited to hold their usual meetings for con- 
sultation. Their election of Frederic, elector 
PalcUinef for their king, did but enrage Ferdi- 
nand, who was now chosen to be emperor ; and 
raising an army, by a bloody war, soon reduced 
them to their wonted, or rather worse subjection. 
By plundering noblemen's houses,— •by extorting 
free quarters and money from the subjects, — 
by decoying nobles, corporations, ministers, and 
others to lend their money, — by causing the ci- 
ties which belonged to Protestants to maintain 
his standing army, — by raising gold and silver 
to a tenfold price, in order to pay the Protestants, 
and then suddenly diminishing its value as much, 
— by ordering creditors to lose all that they had 
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lent during the rebellion, as he called i 
first, in order, reduced bis Protestant Bubjects to 
extreme poverty. Next Commissoners of refer' 
mation were appointed in every town and village^ 
who laboured to disgrace the Protestant religion, 
and extol the Popish. The most emioent men 
were invited to apostacy, and others decoyed by 
their example, or compelled to it. An high cottrl 
of reformers was erected, from which there waa 
no appeal. Such ministers as apostatized were 
highly favoured and promoted, while such as 
stedfastly adhered to their principles were bar- 
barously abused by the soldiers, or banished, or 
murdered, and their places filled with illiterate 
persons, apostates, or Jesuits. Their congrega* 
tions were charged to assist in persecuting them, 
and threatened with death, if they harboured or 
concealed them. About fifty of the principal 
Protestant noblemen were condemned and exe- 
cuted ; and underwent their martyrdom in a 
most Christian manner. Whatever belonged to 
them or other Protestants, was confiscated, or 
given to the soldiers, and other Papists. Ferdi- 
nand called for all the ancient charters of the 
kingdom, and destroyed them. Protestant tu- 
tors for children were absolutely prohibited : all 
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ed, aod had soldiers and other mean and base 
men, especially apostates, imposed upon them for 
their magistrates. — It was enacted, That none 
but Papists should be allowed any traffic or com- 
merce,f— or to learn any trade, — or to make a 
latter iritf,— <-or to continue in hospitals ; and that 
whosoever should harbour a Protestant preacher 
should suffer death with confiscation of goods* 
Bibles and other evangelical books were sought 
out and destroyed. Such as were weak and sim- 
ple, were cajoled and flattered to embrace Popery. 
Such as attempted to leave the country were hin- 
dered. Fair |)romises of pity or favour were 
perfidiously made or broken. Marriage, baptism, 
and burial of Protestants were prohibited under 
severe penalties. Such as remained in the coun- 
try, were either forced to conform, or were bar- 
barously murdered ; so that, since 1 625, there 
have scarce been any public appearances of a Pro- 
testant church in Bohemia. 

But no where were the Waldenses more fre- 
quently, or more cruelly persecuted, or shewed 
more stedfastness in the faith, than in their na- 
tive valleys of Piedmont and places about. Such 
multitudes of them were apprehended in the ISth 
century, that the .Popish archbishops of Aries and 
Narbonne represented to their inquisitorial per- 
secutors. That the country could not afford ma- 
terials for building prisons to contain them. In 
1440, their enemies suddenly fell upon those of 
the valley of Pragela, and cruelly massacred mul- 
titudes of them in the depth of winter. Such 
as escaped the hands of these butchers general- 
ly perished by cold and hunger in the mountains. 
No less than fifty infants were found frozen to 
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death, — some of them in the arms of their mo- 
thers, who had shared a like fate. Finding that 
no cruelties exercised upon particular persons or 
places, availed to their extirpation, Pope Jnno- 
cent VIII. in 1487, published a most furious 
edict against them, requiring the duke of Savoy, 
king of France, and all other princes, nobles, ma- 
gistrates, and others, to take arms against them, 
and destroy them wherever they could be found ; 
and requiring all preachers to stir up and encou- 
rage their hearers to the utmost, by promises of 
indulgence, pardon of sin, and an immediate en- 
trance to distinguished blessedness in heaven, 
to root them out from the face of the earth ; and 
threatening deposition to all civil and ecclesias- 
tical rulers or officers, who should not with due 
diligence promote this bloody work. — Albert de 
Capitaneis, his legate, enforced this bull with an 
extensive accusation of the Watdenses, and witb 
proper directions how to extirpate them. Ani- 
mated by these things,, the princes and magis- 
trates attacked them, in every place, and in every 
ftinn, and murdered above eight hundred thou< 
sand of them, insomuch, that, for a time, the re- 
mains of them were scarcely visible. The duke 
of Savoy at last, fearing that his dominions 
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and massacre the WaldemK : bat fizHfinp 
after they had lecorered from xImot conaCBraar 
tioD, thej, in thdr own defScBoe. killed mnisi- 
tudes of their murderers^ he w^ss o6ii^i ca p«c 
an end to his. open war, and take more itiw me- 
thods to destroy them, who had mnltipliied if> 
exceedingly of late, as to be reckonei nore Chan 
eight hundred thousand. EncoTrrarrii by Fraacu 
I. king of France, and by Pope Paul ILL tbe 
Parliament of Turin, in 15S6, mewed the per- 
secution, and required the Waklenses to drire 
out all their barbs or mimsters; and that all the 
rest should, under pain of death, resolTe wiikin 
three days to go to Mass ; — and in order to pro- 
mote this, tbe most eloquent Popish preachers 
were sent to officiate among them ; but they 

fot almost none to attend their harangues. — 
undry of their barbs were condemned and bomL 
—By order of the French court, or iDstigated by 
his own bloody disposition, De Oppeda, in ISiS^ 
fell upon these about Merindol and Cabrieres, 
and, in the most cruel and barbarous manDer, 
murdered about 4000 of them, and bamt tven- 
ty-two boroughs and villages. Philibert Dnke 
of Savoy, being re-established in his dominioiis 
by the peace of 1559, the monks excited him to 
raise a new persecution against the Waldenses ; 
but, by means of their represenutioo to him, 
and to his duchess, the sister of Henry of France, 
who really befriended them, a tem'porarr stgn 
was put to it. Nevertheless, it was not Joiyr 
when Philibert/pushed and assisted bv the Po»' 
and by the kmgs of Spain and Fiance, jent a 
powerful army, under the Lord of Trinitv, to ex- 
terminate them from the face of tbe eanh H*- 
in 1560 and 1561, by every method, cnid or peril 
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diousjdidwhftt he could to destroy them, especially 
their ministers. But the repeated rebuffs his 
troops met with from handfula of these people, 
together with the intercessions of Margaret his 
duchess, made him grant them liberty of wor- 
shipping God in their own way, by a formal 
treaty, June 5, 1561. 

Nevertheless, within about four years after, 
Philibert, perhaps instigated by Castrocaro, the 
bloody governor of these valleys, and especially 
by the Pope, published an edict, requiring all 
his subjects, either to give their solemn promise, 
before a ma^trate, within ten days, that they 
would go to Mass, or remove out of his domi- 
nions within two months, and commanding ma- 
gistrates to transmit to him exact lists of all 
such as did not obey, that he might take proper 
measures to punish them. But the missives of 
the Protestant princes of Germany, one of which 
from the Elector Palatine was exceedingly ner- 
vous and faithful, together with the intercession 
of the duchess, restrained the full execution of 
it, — though Castrocaro exercised all the cruelty 
he could upon them. Some of them being cruelly 
prosecuted because they or their friends had as- 
sisted the French Protestants, Charles IX. of 
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cution of it was in a great measure prevented. 
His son Charles, who succeeded him in 1580, 
had allowed them some rest, had not their inve- 
terate enemies, the monks and their supporters, 
by an infinity of villanies, imposed on him, and 
thus been permitted to exercise their cruelties. 
Meanwhile, the Waldenses, in the Marquisate 
of Salluces, which, from 1559 to 1558, had fal- 
len under the power of France, were persecuted 
in much the same manner as their brethren un- 
der the Dukes of Savoy. That country return- 
ing to the duke, their Popish adversaries never 
rested, till, by their perfidies and persecutions, 
they had entirely ruined the followers of Christ 
in it, about 16S3. 

Notwithstanding the Waldenses of Piedmont 
had, in 1 60S and 1 620, obtained a new confirma- 
tion of their liberties, every artifice was used to 
hasten and complete their destruction. The 
monks and priests loaded them with calumnies, 
artificially dressed up, to render them detestable. 
Apostates and others were encouraged or hired 
to commence processes against them, or to ex- 
cite them to mutual law-suits. Their youth were 
tempted to lucrative marriages with Papists. 
Such as fell under discipline were teoipted to 
refuse submission, and to commence catholics. 
This, together with the general death of their 
pastors, by the plague in 1 680, and their receiv- 
ing of French ministers in their stead, occasion- 
ed a relaxation of their discipline. AH sorts of 
criminals were favoured, if they renounced their 
heresy. Apostates were enriched by false con- 
tracts, and such as adhered to their religion 
were obliged to pay taxes for them. Popish 
niissionaries were appointed to labour among 
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them as spies and seducers. The most wicked 
and infamous, persons were encouraged, and 
largely bribed to bear witness against them. 
And if any, even Papists, witnessed for them, 
and against tbeir monkish or Jesuitical abusers, 
he was in danger of being excommunicated and 
punished as a favourer of heresy. To advise any 
from hearing the missionaries, exposed one to 
death and confiscation of goods. To give these 
missionaries full opportunity of seducing souls, 
or prying into secrets, they were appointed to 
collect the taxes. Persons in poverty or in sick- 
ness were promised large assistance, if they but 
engaged to go to Mass. All bilt Papists were 
prohibited to have either public or private schools, 
or to hold any kind of public ofSce. Infants 
were forced from their parents to be trained up 
by Papists. A council for extirpation of heresy 
was formed at Turin. For a trial, all the Wal- 
denses of Campillon were commanded, under 
pain of death and confiscation of goods, for ever 
to abandon their houses, and whatever they pos- 
sessed, within the space of twenty-four hours. 
New forms of persecution and torture were con- 
trived. The Waldenses were continually cited 
to jTVn'n,. where they were ruined by the expences 
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Having, hj these means» prepared matters, 
Charles, Duke of Savoy, notwithstanding his so- 
lemn treaty with them in 1 658 and 1 654, and not- 
withstanding their most humble and earnest sup- 
plications to him, and his mother, and their pre- 
tended attention thereto, by which their deputies 
were detained at Turin, did by the instigation of 
the council for extirpating heresy ^ order his troops 
to march unexpectedly into these valleys, and 
murder his evangelical subjects. . The Marquis 
of Pianesse, and other commanders of the troops, 
by flattery, and by perfidious promises, amused 
the poor people, to prevent their standing oa 
their own defence, or escaping to the mountains, 
that they might have the barbarous pleasure of 
cutting all their throats, or dispatching them in 
still crueller forms. So dreadful was the cruelty 
and carnage made upon ministers, men, women, 
and children, as had scarce ever been es^emplified 
on earth. Provoked herewith, Jahier, Gianvel, and 
other brave Waldenses, took arms, and heading 
. small handfuls of their brethren, defended them- 
selves, and often defeated their enemies, even 
when they were twenty or sometimes an hun- 
dred times their number. This, together with 
the remonstrances of Oliver Cromwell, the States 
of Holland, and Protestant Cantons of Switzer- 
land, obliged the Duke and his council to put a 
stop to their infernal massacre, which they la- 
boured to excuse and colour over with the most 
abominable falsehoods, and to confirm their liber- 
ties by a new treaty.— Cromwell not only effec- 
tually remonstrated for their relief, but procur- 
ed them large collections in England, L. 12,000 
Sterling, of which he deposited as a fund for the 
support of their ministers and schools. But, by 
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Charles's restoration, tbey were robbed of this 
privilege. 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned treaty 
of Pignerol, the Envoys from England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and France, who had come to inter* 
cede for these persecuted people, had scarcely 
gone home, when the court of Saviy and their 
agents had renewed their persecution, and con- 
tinned it, notwithstanding the humble remon- 
strances of the persecuted, and the intercessory 
missives from the Elector of Brandenburgh, and 
the States of HoUaitd and Switzerland, The 
poor people were obliged to attend at Twin, if 
they bad dependent processes. Tbey were de- 
prived of liberty to trade. Their deputies, who 
applied to their Prince, were remitted to the In- 
quisitors. The territory of St. John was depriv- 
ed of all public exercise of their religion— ^nd^ 
under t^ most false and frivolous pretences, al- 
IDOst every article of the late treaty was vi^at- 
ed. Their managers of the public collections 
sent them by their Protestant friends, were false- 
ly chained with embezzling the money. Strata- 
gems were formed for securing the ignominious 
death or assassination of j\Ir. John Leger, their 
faithful and active moderator— or su[)erintendcrrt 
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troops. But necessit J obliging the poor people to 
stand in their own defence, they had marvellous 
success against their murderers, though some« 
times a hundred to one. This, as well as the in* 
tercession of the Cantons of Switzerland, induc- 
ed the court of Savoy to think of renewing their 
treaty with them. But, while their deputies 
were at Turin, and contrary to the roost solemn 
declarations of the court, their valleys were at 
once suddenly invaded by Bagnol and Damian, 
and about sixteen or eighteen thousand butcher- 
ing troops; but the poor people, assisted by God, 
and with the loss of no more than six, drove 
them out, with the loss of six hundred, if not 
two thousand of the soldiers. They obtained a 
new treaty in 1664, but which was clogged with 
several injurious restrictions, and with the pay- 
ment of about an hundred thousand pounds Ster- 
ling to the Duke and his partizans for pretend- 
ed damages. As the * fulfilment of this treaty, 
in some measure, depended on Lewis XIV. of 
France, the Cantons of Svntzerland, States of 
Holland, and court of Britain wrote to him in 
favour of these poor persecuted people, as well 
as they did and had done to the Duke of Savoy. 
Notwithstanding all these treaties and assurances, 
they were still persecuted in manifold forms, 
till at last the court of Turin, encouraged by 
Lewis XIV's revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
and instigated by the Popish clergy, commenced 
another furious persecution of them in 1686, 
which entirely ruined their churches, and obliged 
them to disperse themselves along with the 
French Protestants into other countries. Thus 
the Waldenses, who had, under God, given birth 
to all the Protestant churches, were at last oblig- 
ed to flee for refuge amongst them. 
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: Amidst these tndnifotd persecutions, it is hard 
to say, whether the Christian patience and sted- 
fastoess of the Waldeases, or the infernal perfi- 
dies and cruelties of their enemies were most 
amazing. Multitudes of them were condemned 
and publicly burnt, as if they had been the most 
infamous criminals. Multitudes of them, after 
suffering' all the cruelties, terrors, and tortures of 
the Inquisition, shared the same fate. After 
manifold oppressions and impoverishing- exac- 
tions, multitudes were driven from their dwell- 
ings, and all their neighbours being prohibited 
to relieve them, perished by cold and hunger. 
They were loaded with the vilest reproaches, in 
order to make every body abhor them, and their 
very infants were represented as absolute mon- 
sters in the form of their bodies. Sometimes 
they were obliged to put on boots full of boiling 
tallow, and required to walk in them. They 
had soldiers quartered upon them, who, like de- 
vils, raged, blasphemed, and tormented them, 
every way they could devise. Sometimes they 
were crammed into narrow rooms, where they 
had neither room to stand, sit, or lie, that they 
might be suffocated by their own breath or stench. 
Multitudes were thrown (tojd the tops of rocks. 
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they could neither sit nor stand upright. Some 
were cast into prisons on the water, in which 
they could not stretch themselves ; and if they 
turned themselves, they must fall into the water. 
Others were kept in prisons till they were suffo- 
cated, perished with cold and hunger, or their 
bodies gradually rotted alive. Some had their 
mouths slit up to their ears. Others had the 
flesh cut off from their faces. Others were slash- * 
ed in different parts of their bodies, or had their 
members cut off, one after another. Others were 
often put to the strappado, and then hewn in 
pieces. Some had their brains dashed out against 
the rocks. Others were nailed by the feet to 
trees, with their heads hanging downward. Others 
had their brains, breasts, or privy parts taken out, - 
or cut off, and broiled, or roasted, and eaten, or 
otherwise shamefully or cruelly used. Others 
had their anils torn off by pincers, or had their 
other torments prolonged as much as possible. 
Others were dragged furiously through streets or 
stony places,at the tails of mules or horses. Others 
were, in the most barbarous manner, hungup on 
tenter hooks, or the like, by their secret parts. 
Others had their bodies stabbed all over with 
forks. Some had burning matches put between 
their lips or fingers, &c. or were roasted before, 
or upon slow fires. Such as had fied into caves 
were shut up, smoked to death, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. After being brutally ravished, women 
had stakes run up through their belly» and were 
thus carried naked on the soldiers' shoulders, or 
set up by way sides, or had their bellies ript up, 
or were cruelly burnt. If unborn infants dropt 
out, they were thrown into the fire, given to dogs, 
or trodden under foot. Other babes were dash- 
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ed against stoneSt or precipitated from bigb 
rocks, or torn asunder, or cut in pieces quick by 
the soldiers, in a way of diversion. 

Such were the teoder mercies of the Papists 
towards the most harmless witnesses of Jesus 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Early Introduction of the Gospel into England — Dio- 
cletiuv^s Persecution — Pelagius*s Errors-^Almost ut- 
ter Ruin of the Church by the Scots and Picts^ but 
especially by the Saxons — Popery introduced and 
embraced by aU the Seven Saxon Khigdoms — Church 
and Nation terribly un/iinged by the Danes. 



The Gospel of Christ was preached in Britain 
not very lon^ after his ascension to Heaven : but 
whether by Paul, Joseph of Arimathea, or whom 
else, we know not The story of Lucius the 
British Ring's request of preaching missionaries 
from Eleutherus Bishop of Rome, is not in the 
least probable. While DioclHian the Roman 
Emperor and his colleague furiously persecuted 
the Christians on the continent, about A. D« 
302, Constantius their Caesar in Britain, against 
his will, commanded to pull down the Christian 
churches. But, as soon as he had it in his power, 
he restrained his persecution. It is said that« to 
try his courtiers, who professed themselves Chris- 
tians, he required them all to offer sacryfice to 
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the heathen idols, under pain of being deprived 
of their preferments — and that such of them as 
stedfastly adhered to their religion he commend- 
ed and enrolled amonghis particular friends: such 
of them as complied with his sinful mandate, he 
sharply rebuked, as treacherous to their God, 
and dismissed from his service, as unworthy of 
trust. In A. D. 314, the Bishops of York, Lon- 
don, and Britannia Secunda, attended the coun- 
cil of Aries in France, which formed several ca- 
nons, and transmitted them to the Bishop of 
Rome for his consent to, and observance of them* 
Whether any British Bishops attended at the 
council of Nice in A. D. 325, 1 cannot determine. 
In »59 three British Bishops, along with many 
others, at the council of Arimini in Italy, were, 
by the Emperor Constantius's influence, forced to 
sign an Arian creed. Perhaps after they came 
home, they, like their Gallic brethren, returned 
to their orthodoxy. But it is manifest that, not 
long after, the British church was infested with 
the Arian heresy. 

About A. D. 400, Pelagius or Morgan, a fam- 
ed British clergyman, taught that Adam was 
created naturally mortal ; that the hurtful con- 
sequences of his first sin affected only himself; 
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in proportion to their desert of it-^and that vic- 
tory over temptatioD is obtained merely by the 
freedom of men's own will. His errors being 
readily received and propagated by multitudes, 
the orthodox clerg^y brought over Lupus and 
Germanicus, French Bishops, to assist them in 
opposing their progress, and in founding semina- 
ries of learning; — which perhaps occasioned the 
long continued use of the Gallican liturgy in 
Britain. The most noted schools founded about 
this time were those of Dubricius and Illutus, 
and of the monastery of Bangor. 

The British Christians having gradually aban- 
doned themselves to wickedness, God gave theni 
up into the hands of their northern and savagci 
neighbours, the Scots and Picts, who terribly 
ravaged their country. Their Roman superiors, 
being no longer able to assist them, they called 
in the Saxons, who ruled the north parts of 
Germany. These barbarous heathens had no 
sooner repressed the Scots and Picts, than they 
turned their arms against the Britons themselves, 
and murdered the most of them. In consequence 
of which, they, with the Christian religion, were 
almost wholly confined to the principalities of 
Wales and Cornwall, where St. David and some 
other clergymen made a respectable figure. 

Between A. D. 590 and 690, Augustin, the 
Romish missionary, Paulin and Aidan, two Scotch 
preachers, Wilfrid, Bishop of York, and others, 
by their labours, converted the seven kingdoms, 
which the Saxons had erected in England, to 
what they called the Christian faith. Augustin*s 
principal aim was, to render them subject to the 
numerous ceremonies newly imposed by Pope 
Gregory the great. The Britons, and their Scot- 
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tish Qeighhours, were exceedingly averse to part 
with their Gallicao or Grecian rites, in exchange 
for those of Rome. Dinoth and his British bre- 
thren, as well as Aidan and Fioan, Scotch Pres- 
byters, boldly withstood the introduction of the 
Papal power or manner of worship into Britaio. 
Wilfrid was no less zealous for tlie Romish inte- 
rest, and laboured to have the festiiral of Easter 
observed on the day appointed at Rome, it was 
said, by Peter and Paul ; and to introduce the 
form of clergymen's shaving their heads, in form 
of a cross. After most furious contentions, the 
Romish party, assisted by Oswy, Saxon King of 
Northumberland, gained their point. The same 
Oswy and Egbert, King of Kent, appointed Wig- 
bard, the elected Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
repair to Rome for a pontifical consecration He 
dying at Rome, Pope Vitalian furnished the see 
with the famed and truly sensible Theodore of 
Tarsus, and sent along with him Adrian a Nea- 
politan monk, to prevent his introduction of any 
of his Grecian rites. Theodore having called a 
council of his Saxon clei^y, got them persuaded 
to unite in a subjection to the Roman Pope, and 
to receive a settled form of church government. 
Assisted by the Princes, he drove Wilfrid of 
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bis Holiness's decisions. Others reckoning Rome 
the fountain of their Christianity, treated them 
with noore respect 

Meanwhile, Ina» Kin^ of the West Saxons, in 
a mixed assembly of laics and clergymen, formed 
bis code of seventy-five laws, requiring, that 
clergymen should live in a canonical manner; 
that every child should be baptized within thirty 
days after its birth ; that none should transact 
worldly business on the Lord's day; that the 
tithes appointed for the clergy should be duly 
paid; thai churches should be sanctuaries for 
malefactors, as the cities of refuge had been un- 
der the Old Testament ; that murderers might 
make compensation for their crime to the friends 
of the persons they had murdered. 

After the haughty Wilfrid had, for about for- 
ty-six years, plagued the church with his zealous 
introduction of the Romish day of the celebrate 
ing Easter, and of their clerical tonsure of the 
head ; and with his mad promotion of monkish 
societies, and causing of multitudes rush in- 
to them, contrary to every tie or call of affection 
or duty-— and of pilgrimages to the tombs of the 
apostles at Rome, and had suffered not a little 
in the cause, he died A. D. 709. About the same 
time, the English church began to be divided into 
parishes. Many phces of worship had formerly 
been but chapels of ease, and were supplied with 
preachers by turns from the neighbouring mo- 
nasteries, in which bands of clergymen, not in 
the best manner, lived together. Many of the 
Scots, Picts, and Irish were prevailed on to re- 
ceive the Romish season of Easter^ and their form 
of clergymen's shaving of their crowns. By the 
labours and example of venerable Bede ; by the 
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erection of scbooli, and by tbe contests between 
Theodore and tbe Scots, and, no doubt, bj othec 
causes, which we know not, learning prevailed 
more remarkably in Britain tlian io any other 
age before the Norman conquest. Adhelnit 
Ceolfred, Egbert, Bede, Eddius, Clemens, and 
Alcuin were their most noted doctors. As yet 
the English knew nothing of purgatory : they 
had little reverence for sacred reliques ; and op- 
posed the worship of images. The Pope began 
to send his legates for rectifying disorders among 
them, and to demand Peter Pence for the erec- 
tion and support of colleges at Rome. But they 
did not reckon themselves his subjects, nor think 
his palls necessary or effectual to consecrate an 
Archbishop. Their Kings divided bishoprics at 
their pleasure, without regard to his will. 

The Danish invasions, together with the al- 
most perpetual contentions between the Saxon 
Kings, having long rendered the state of the Eng- 
lish church and nation exceedingly deplorable, 
Egbert, King of the West Saxons, whose con- 
quests laid the foundations of the subsequent 
monarchy, called a council at Calcuith, A. D. 
S16, which enacted, that the catholic faith and 
ancient canons should be duty observed ; that all 
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it being uncertain from whom Scotchmen receive 
their orders, none of them should officiate as 
priests in England ; that all acts of preceding 
councils, marked with the sign of the cross, in- 
stead of the names of members, should be care- 
fully observed ; that no religious house should be 
alienated to common uses, without extreme ne- 
cessity, and the consent of the conventuals, and 
some of them, in no case whatsoever ; that all 
Bishops should have copies of the acts of coun- 
cil ; that neither priests nor Bishops should ex- 
ercise any power, but in their own stations and 
districts ; that the funerals of Bishops should be 
celebrated answerable to the prescribed form ; 
that the tenth part of their estate should, after 
their death, be given to the poor, ^nd their Eng- 
lish slaves be set at liberty, and, in fine, so many 
psalms be sung, some masses said, so many 
prayers and oblations made for the benefit of 
their departed souls. 

After the Danes had almost ruined his king- 
dom, Alfred, the grandson of Egbert, obtaining 
the superiority, forced them either to profess 
themselves Christians or depart the country. 
He, with great zeal, promoted religion and learn- 
ing. He bestowed the half of his incomes upon 
the poor, and on monasteries, students at the 
university of Oxford, which, it is said, he found- 
ed, and indigent foreign churches. By this 
means he recovered his subjects from their deep 
ignorance. John Scot (not of Dunse) was his 
principal teacher. It is said, that he himself 
translated the New Testament and Psalms into 
Saxon, for the use of his subjects. 

In the tenth century the repeated ravages of the 
Danes again reduced England 'to the utmost 
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confusion and miseiy. Religion, learning, and 
almost every thing amiable were neglected. In 
A. D. 928, we find a synod at Gra^tly, under 
King Athelstan, the principal acts of which re- 
lated to regular payment of tithes ; provi- 
vons for the poor, and for parochial clergy; pro- 
hibition and punishment of breaking into church- 
es, sorcery, witchcraft, theft, robbery, merchan- 
dize on Sabbath, perjury, manslaughter -.-^to- 
gether with directions for Bishops to attend the 
courts of justice, and oversee and direct their 
procedure, and that of the subordinate clergy 
with respect to their religious ministrations. 
About A. D. 942, Odo, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, established other ten canons, asserting the 
sacred privileges of churches ; the freedom of 
ecclesiastical revenues from all civil taxation; — 
admonishing the King and his nobles to shew 
themselves exemplary in honouring clergymen, 
ministering justice, and providing for the poor;*> 
directing Bishops, clergy, and monks, to promote 
religion in their respecUve stations ; — ^prohibit- 
ing incestuous marriages, or violation of nuns;— 
exhorting Christians in general to cultivate an 
unity becoming such as had one Lord, and held 
the same faith ; — and to observe sacred festivals. 
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afterward fell heir to the rest. He, with all his 
might, assisted Dunstan of Canterbury, Oswald 
of Worcester, and Ethelwald of Winchester, in 
extruding the canons, and in forcing the clergy to 
live unmarried. He and Dunstan made two new 
systems of constitutions, one of sixty-five, and 
another of six, relating to the payment of tithes, 
the behaviour of clergymen, &c. Dunstan, Os- 
wald, and Adulf, by their holding a plurality of 
sees, occasioned no small contention. — After 
Dunstan had directed King Edgar and Edward 
his son as he pleased, King Ethelred quite dis- 
regarded him, as did almost all his subjects. 
Perhaps this general contempt, together with 
grief, that almost all his schemes in favour of the 
monks were overturned, hastened his death rand 
he was some time after canonized and wor&hipo 
ped as a saint. 

In the eleventh century, Alfric, Archbishop of 
Cantefbury, in the homilies which he translated, 
and in the letters which he wrote to his clergy, 
plainly affirmed, that the bread and wine in the 
Lord's Supper are but signs and seals of his body 
and blood ; that communicating at Easter is no 
more profitable than at any other season; and that 
there ought to be no solitary communicating of 
the priests. He urged his clergy to live unmar- 
ried, but did not pretend that marriage was un- 
lawful; nor did he persecute such as were guilty 
of it. Elfeg, his successor, is chiefly famous for 
his heroic and Christian manner of enduring hor- 
rid abuse, imprisonment, and death from the Da- 
nish invaders, whom he had exhorted to use the 
conquered English with humanity.-— 'To satisfy 
the justice of God for his own and his father's in- 
justice and murder of the Saxon royal family, Ca, 
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nifte, DOW Danish Monarch of England, squan- 
dered awej his revenues in rebuilding and en- 
dowing monasteries. To quicken the languish- 
ing zeal of his subjects, he travelled in pilgri- 
mage to Rome; and, and it' is said, procured some 
Useless bulls in their favour. His sons Harold 
and Hardf-Canute being quickly cut off, the 
crown, which they had acquired bj so much 
fraud and murder, reverted to Edward the Con- - 
feasor, the son of Edmond, and brother to the 
Saxon lineal heir. He advanced Robert the 
Norman to the see of Canterbury. By his going' 
to Rome for his palt, and by his haughty and 
imprudent behaviour towards the English, and 
filling every important station with Normans* 
he quickly became an object of general abhor- 
rence. Stigand his successor, bad no such re- 
markable attachment to Rome. Harold, the bro- 
ther of the infamous Confessor, having seized the 
throDb from his nephew, was soon after billed in 
battle, and with him ended the royalty of the 
Saxons, A. D. 1066, bfter- it had continued about 
six hundred years. 

William, Duke of Normandy, the oonqaeror, 
took possession of the English throne ; and to 
fix his family on it, he laboured to fill the prin- 
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necessary for the consecration of Bishops. By the 
most peremptory restraint of clerical marriages 
and laical investitures, Gregory intended to ren- 
der clergymen perfectly independent on civil 
rulers, and absolute slaves of the Roman see. 
William and Lanfrank pretended to relish his 
project, but expressed themselves with great 
caution. After the Danish wars and Norman 
oppressions had long interrupted the meeting of 
English Councils, Lanfrank assembled one atLon^ 
don, about A. D. 1080. It consisted of an arch- 
deacon, a church officer then little known in Eng- 
land, twelve Bishops, and twenty*one Abbots. 
It, in part, confirmed the order of Benedictine 
monks; appointed the Bishops' seats to be fixed 
in the most conspicuous place of their diocese ; 
changed some sees ; prohibited marriage to the 
seventh degree of consanguinity ; condemned si- 
mony, divination, and magic; revived the an- 
cient canons of the English church ; and prohi- 
bited clergymen to judge in causes of blood. 
Another council was held in the next year, which 
prohibited clerical marriage; establishod arch- 
deacons ; restored the blessing of the marriages 
of the laity to the priests ; and denounced pu- 
nishments against all such as should behave rudely 
towards jeligion or clergymen. 

Gregory, by Hubert his legate, required King 
William to pay up the arrears of Peter Pence due 
by his kingdom, and to take an oath of fidelity 
to the Roman see* William consented' to the 
first ; but commanded Hubert to inform his Ho- 
liness that he held his crown of none but God 
and his sword; and he would never render it 
dependent on any other. Suspecting that Lan- 
frank bad encouraged William ia his disobedi* 
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ence, Gregorj cited him to Rome : but, beiDg 
fortified by the royal prohibition, he declined the 
journey. Being; threatened by Gregory's legate, 
'William commanded his subjects to acknow- 
ledge no Pope, but whom he allowed, and to re- 
ceive no mandate from Rome without his leave. 
Finding William do less haughty and determin- 
jed than himself, Gregory laboured, by a mixture 
jof .flattery and threatening, to render him more 
pliable. — He assembled a council at Rome, and 
required the Western Bishops to attend it. But 
not one from England durst go up ; nor did they 
send their excuse. William haying formerly re- 
duced the lands of Abbots and Bishops in Nor- 
mandy to much the same taxes as those of his 
other subjects, and obliged themselves to person- 
al services, in attending his councils, &c. he, to 
the no small offence of the English clergy, re- 
duced their lands and persons to the same con- 
dition, finraged with the news of this, Gregory- 
commanded Lanfrank, his minister of state, to 
repair to Rome, under pain of suspension from 
his office of Archbishop. Lanfrank sent off a 
justification of his conduct ; but was too wise to 
go thither himself. So much did William disre- 
gard Gregory, one of the most enterprisint^ Popes 
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spiritual causes should only be judged in clerical 
courts, William, abandoned by all his principal 
officers, that they might make their court to his 
SODS, died A. D. I087. 

By the interest and activity of Lanfrank^ 
William Rufus his second son succeeded him. 
He regarded the archbishop or other clergymen 
BO longer then he needed their assistance. He 
seized the vacant benefices for himself; and for 
that end kept the see of Canterbury several years 
vacant. Falling dangerously sick, about four 
years after the death of Lanfrank, he professed 
himself a penitent, promised to reform his prac- 
tice, and, to atone for his former sins, bestowed 
some lands upon the church. He filled the see 
of Canterbury with the famous Anselm, a Nor- 
man abbot, and that of Lincoln with one Bloet 
his chancellor. Happening to recover, he heart- 
ily repented of hi^ conduct, and resolved to make 
the new bishops pay for their advancement. An- 
selm had too much of the haughty dignified cler*- 
gyman, to comply with any thing contrary to 
his own inclination.— Highly offended with 
him, for refusing to assist him with money in his 
war with his brother, and for acknowledging Ur- 
ban as Pope, before he had declared his mind on 
that point, William offered to Urban to acknow- 
ledge his disputed authority, providing he would 
send him a pall for a new archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Urban's legate having first got William 
to acknowledge his master's pontifical right, 
gave the pall to Anselm, who stubbornly refu* 
sed to receive it from the hand of the king. Not 
long after, the Papal council of Clermont in 
France, prohibited all laical investiture of bi- 
shops or abbots. Having, on several occasions. 
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iDsuItingly desired his majesty's altowance to re- 
pair to Rome for the welfare of his sout, and the 
good of the cfaurcfa, Anselm, contrary to his oira 
solemn oath, aod to William's express prohibi- 
. tioD, set off. William laid him under a sentence 
'of banishment, and seized on his revenues. At 
Rome, Anselm bad bis feet kissed, and was re* 
v&red almost on a level with Urban himself* 
while William was declared worthy of excom- 
munication. As Anselm had assisted in this, 
William disregarded his missives -, and with re- 
luctance received those of the Pope. 

William dying A. D. 1100, and Robert bis 
elder brother being employed in the sacred, but 
truly Papal and detestable war with the Maho- 
metans In Palestine, Henry, the younger, seized 
on the English throne. To secure the favour 
of the Pope, he recalled Anselm to his former 
station. Returning more fullt>f pride and M- 
gotry, than he had gone off, he, directed by the 
Romish council, refused to pay any homage 
to Henry, and told him, that he would not 
stay in England, if he should confer any clerical 
investitures, as he could hold no communion 
with either the giver or the receivers. Mean- 
while, Pascal, the Pope, taking advantage of An* 
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peace with Robert, he resolveil to retain it. To 

{)iit Aoselm, who bad, in bis councils, stitjufius- 
y contended for a ratification of tlic dt'cixes of 
Gregory and Urban, out of tbe way, be sent him 
to jEiome, to beg from bis Holiness tbat right of 
investitures, either simply or as a particular fa- 
vour ; but sent Warewalst, elected bishop of Ex- 
eter, along with him, with secret instructions.-^ 
Pascal declared the right of investiture sacred 
and unalienable from the church. Anselm heart* 
ily acquiesced ; but Warewalst boldly pled for 
his master, and at last told his Holiness, that 
Henry would rather part with his crown than 
with his right ; and finding Pascal no less deter- 
mined in his measures, he, in Henry's name, pro- 
hibited Anselm to return to England. Henry 
justified Warewalst's conduct, and seized on tbe 
temporalities of Anselm's archbishopric. While 
the canons relative to investitures and clerical 
celibate, which Anselm had got enacted in his 
synod of Westminster, lay disregarded in Eng- 
land, Warewalst persuaded Pascal to mark an 
indifference towards him at Rome. Provoked 
herewith, Anselm left Rome, and retired to 
Bloi9 in France, where he told Henry's sister, 
that h? behoved to excommunicate him. Hen- 
ly having marched to Normandy, to wrest it 
from Robert his elder brother, patched up a peace 
with Anselm ; and the Pope completed it by ap* 
pointing, Tbat bishops and abbots, upon their 
election, should do homage to Henry ; that An- 
selm should consecrate these bishops which Hen* 
ry had already invested, and Henry should re- 
nounce all right to invest any more. Both Hen- 
ry and Anselm eiq[>lained this agreement in their 
own favour, as much as they could. Anselin 
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then applied himself to erect the new bishopric 
of E^, and to persecute the married clergy, 
whom he owned to be the best and most nume* 
Tous; but death cut him short. Learning', pride, 
and mad zeal for clerical celibate and papal power, 
were the distinguishing lines of his character. 

Henry immediately resumed his wonted powers, 
and invested the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
and only sent to Rome for his pall. He after- 
ward assisted him in hindering the Pope's legate 
to exercise his power in England. To revenge 
this insult of bis authority, his Holiness support- 
ed Thurstan, archbishop of York, in refusing sub- 
jection to the Primate of Canterbury. Observ- 
ing that his subjects marked a regard for Wil- 
liam bis nephew in Normandy, Henry became 
more tractable. Pope Honorius setit John of 
Crema his legate, who persuaded the archbishop 
of Canterbury to summon a council at Westmin- 
ster Henry having, in his perplexity, surren- 
dered his right of investitures, the whole Eng- 
lish clergy became the slaves and dependents of 
the Pope. At the council, the legate sat od a 
kind of throne above the bishops and nobility. 
He declaimed with g^eat warmth against tbe 
abominable nature of clerical marriage, or minifr- 
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ral of the canobs made by Anselm and John of 
Crema. 

As Henry had robbed his elder brother of the 
crown, he was no sooner dead, than Stephen, his 
sister's son, contrary to his thrice repeated oath 
of alle^ance to Maud his daughter, now empress 
of Germany, seized on it. To con6rm himself 
in his usurpation, he spared no promises to either 
clergy or laity. Cringing to the Pope, he admit- 
ted his legate, who not only held councils in his 
name, but caused the monks of Canterbury elect 
their archbishop, without regarding Stephen^s 
consent.-^The bishop of Winchester being made 
legate, not only called the primate to his bar ; 
but required Stephen himself to answer for his 
imprisonment of some bishops, and seizing on 
their revenues. — While a most bloody and bar- 
barous war between the partizans of Maud the 
empress, and those of Stephen, threw the nation 
into the utmost confusion, Pope Innocent con- 
stituted Theobald archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his successors perpetual legates of the Roman see, 
that nothing might be transacted but under pre- 
tence of legantine power. Stephen's own bro- 
ther, bishop of Winchester, was invested with 
similar authority. His versatile changing of 
parties was extremely remarkable. At first, he 
took part with Stephen his brother. Next he 
got the Empress elected and enthroned, and con- 
signed all the friends of Stephen to the devil and 
his angels. And after all, assisted in restoring 
Stephen to his throne. After much contention 
with his fellow legate, Theobald of Canterbury 
repaired to the Papal Synod of Rbeims. Ste- 
phen prohibited him to return, as he had gone 
off without his permission. To revenge this af- 
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front. Theobald, as well as the Pope, took past 
with the empress, and, returning to England, he 
laid that part of it which acknowledged Stephen's 
authority, under an Interdict of public worship. 
Ilie contending parties, wearied of the war, came 
to an accommodation : but Theobald, directed by 
bis Holiness, refused to crown the son of Stephen, 
who had, contrary to bis oath, seized on the 
crOwn. 

Amidst these calamities, and to tbe infinite 
vexation of the bishops, the monks, by their 
charters, and by exemptions purchased at Rome, 
had gotten themselves freed from their jurisdic- 
tion, and quickly after obtained mitres and other 
badges of episcopal dignity for their abbots. 
They soon felt, that the Pope's immediate juris- 
diction was harder then that of their diocesan 
bishops, Byjournies to Kome upon the elec- 
tion of every netr abbot, one of which cost about 
L.2000 Sterling, — and to obtain pontifical deci- 
sions of their frequent contests, they were put te 
insupportable expenses. They were rendered 
slaves to the Pope and his legates ; they were 
exposed to the hatred of their sovereigns, and 
inroWed in perpetual quarrels with the bisht^; 
and even the prosecution for justice at such a 
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fifteen generations. None of their four Metro- 
politans had ever purchased a pall from Rome. 
These things made Adrian reckon them most 
brutish barbarians Invited to the assistance of 
Dermod king of Leinster, who had drawn a war 
upon himself by his adulterous carrying off of 
the wife of bis fellow king of Breffney, Henry 
aoon made a kind of conquest of Ireland. About 
the same time, he made Thomas Becket his 
chancellor, on the recommendation of Theobald 
of Canterbury, for whom Becket's address at 
Rome had procured the legantitie power, in op- 
position to his rival of Winchester. About A D. 
il60, thirty persons of both sexes, esteemed he^ 
retics, landed in England from Germany. Hen- 
ry called a council at Oxford to examine their 
opinions. It is said they were all extremely 
simple, except Gerard their chief. We know 
not what their real opinions were ; but the coun- 
cil, delivering them up to the secular power, 
Henry commanded them to be branded with a 
hot iron in their forehead, and whipped out of 
Oxford ; and prohibited all his subjects to give 
them any meat, drink, or lodging. Being the 
depth of winter, they perished with hunger and 
cold ; and it is said, underwent their sufferings 
with great patience and cheerfulness. 

Contrary to Theobald's advice, Henry resolved 
to restrict the clerical power. Expecting that 
Becket, whom he had loaded with favours, and 
who seemed to be far removed from monkish de- 
votion, would assist him in it, he got him made 
archbishop of Canterbury after Theobald's death. 
Becket soon after attended Pope Alexander in 
the council of Tours, A. D. 1168, and secretly 
resigned his archbishoprick into his hands, and 
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received it back from him.— What remorse he 
pretended for receiving it by Henry's infiuence 
and'tfae investiture from his handi I know not. 
But it is probable, that he and the Pope planned 
their scheme of rendering the English clergy 
perfectly independent on the state. Not long 
after his return, he delivered to Satan a noble- 
man, who had dared to oppose the entrance of 
one, whom he had presented to the rectory of 
Aynesford. Henry was highly offended, that one 
of his crown officers should have been thus ex- 
communicated without his knowledge. About 
twenty years before, it had been decreed, that 
such as laid violent hands on any clergyman, 
should never be absolved by any hut the Pop^ 
and in his presence. The clergy were now strong- 
ly, but cunningly instigated to render themselves 
subjects to none hut the vicar of Christ. To ho- 
nour Anselm for his zealous invasion of the royal 
power, Becket got him solemnly canonized for a 
SAINT. This inflamed his clerical brethren to fol- 
low his steps, in hopes of a tike glorious reward. 
The clergy, having obtained the sole jurisdic- 
tion over their own body, abandoned themselves 
more and more to murders, and' other horrid 
enormities. Of an hundred clerical murderers. 
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temporal, at Westminster, proposed to them five 
Constitutions extracted from the customs of 
Henry his grandfather, viz. That none should 
appeal to the Roman see without the king's con- 
sent ; that no bishop or archbishop should leave 
the kingdom without his majesty's consent ; that 
no crown officer or immediate vassal of the king 
should be excommunicated without his know- 
ledge; that clergymen charged with capital 
crimes should be judged in the king's courts ; 
that repairiDg of churches, taking of tithes, 
and other ecclesiastical affairs of general con- 
cern, shall be judged in the civil courts: These 
articles were heartily approved by the nobles ; 
but the bishops and abbots obstinately refused 
their consent, unjess this all-enervating clause, 
saving the rights of the clergy, should be added. 
Henry threatening effectually to humble their 
pride, all of them, except Becket, yielded ; and 
at last the Pope's legate persuaded him to feign 
his consent. 

Having got these articles unanimously es< 
tablished, Henry called another council of his 
Lords spiritual and temporal at Clarendon for 
extracting and confirming the laws of his grand- 
father. Sixteen articles were formed, bearing. 
That all differences relative to the right of patro- 
nage should be tried in the civil courts ; that no 
churches which are fees of the crown can be dis- 
posed of in perpetual donation without the king's 
consent ; that all clergymen charged with crimes 
against the laws, shall appear before the Lord 
Chief Justice, as well as before the ecclesiastical 
courts, and none of them after conviction be pro- 
tected by the church ; that no clergymen shall 
go out of the kingdom without his majesty's con« 
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sent, end their giving proper aecurity of their do< 
ing nothing to the prejudice of him or his sub- 
jects ; that accusations of laymen in ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, shall be proved by reputable witnesses, 
and whom the sheriffs shall oblige to attend, if 
necessary; that excommunicated persons shall 
not be obliged to continue on the spot where they 
lived formerly, but only to abide the judgment of 
the church ; that none who immediately hold of 
the king, or any of his barons, shall be excom> 
municated, or their estate laid under an interdict, 
without first acquainting him or his Chief Jus- 
tice, if himself b&out of the kingdom ; that none 
shall appeal from the archbishop's court, without 
his majesty's consent; that bishops and abbots 
must perform the services annexed to their te- 
nures, when required by hii justices or mioif* 
fera,— and must be present at all trials, except 
when sentences of blood, or of losing life or limt^ 
are to be pronounced ; that the revenues of ^j 
vacant bishoprics, abbies, or priories, of a -royal 
foundation, shall be paid into the king's ex- 
chequer; that the king shall have the power of 
convening the electors, of bishops, abbots, and 
priors, and the elected must do homage to him 
before their consecration ; that he shall puni^ 
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copal seal, and not long after suspended himself 
from the exercise of his office^ and imposed a pe- 
nance on himself for sinfully consenting to them. 

Henry dealt with Alexander III. who had been 
advanced to the Popedom by his influence, to ra- 
tify the above constitutions, and to constitute 
the archbishop of York his legate. Alexander, 
instead of this, laboured to reconcile him to 
Becket, and constituted Henry himself his le- 
gate, providing he should not use his power 
against Becket. Henry rejected the oflBce of 
pontifical deputy with great indignation, and re- 
solved to humble Becket. He caused him to be 
prosecuted for holding a royal manor; for con- 
verting to his own use the revenues of the arch- 
bishopric of York, and of some other bishoprics ; 
and for embezzling L.30,000 of the public mo- 
ney, when he was chancellor. Becket appealed 
to the Pope as his sole judge, and refused so 
much as to converse with Henry on their points 
of difference. Henry got him accused as a fu- 
gitive from justice, and disobedient to his sove- 
reign, — and afterwards of perjury and high trea- 
son. No persuasions of his fellow bishops could 
make Becket yield an hair-breadth. He insult- 
ed both them and his sovereign. They pronoun- 
ced him guilty of perjury in breaking his oath of 
allegiance, and cited him to appear before his 
Holiness to answer for his conduct. When the 
temporal Lords told him, that by refusing to sub- 
mit to their authority, he involved himself in 
treason, he boasted, that were it not for his cha- 
racter, he would, in a duel, vindicate himself 
against any one of them who durst charge him 
with a crime. He fled to France, where king 
Lewis, instead of banishing him, as Henry (le- 
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sired, protected hitn, and recommended liis cause 
to the Roman court. Henry hoped, that Alex- 
ander would have ^atefullj befriended him, and 
at least persuaded Becket to resif,^o his see. But 
neither his former favours nor his pompous em- 
bassy had any such effect on the Pope. He and 
Becket declared ten of the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon NULL and void, and threatened to excom- 
municate all such as should maintain them. 
Becket then resigned his authority into the hands 
of the Pontiff. But Alexander, uowilling to 
have his faithful servant run down by the civil 
power, and fearing that his submission might 
issue in the reduction of the Papal power, restor- 
ed him to his office, and promised to assist him 
in it to his uttermost. 

The contest between Henry and Becket be- 
came more and more serious. Henry published 
a proclamation, banishing all the relations of 
Becket ; and commanding to seize all the reve- 
nues of his see for public use ; and prohibiting 
all correspondence with either him or Pope Alex- 
ander ; and declaring it high treason to bring 
any bull of excommunication or any Interdict 
from ANY of them, ice. Becket excommuni- 
cated all such as adhered to the Constitutions of 
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own subjects. The clergy of the province of 
Canterbury dealt very plainly with his Holiness, 
and represented to him the ingratitude and irre- 
gularity of his conduct. Convinced by the influ- 
ence of Henry's presents, and by his own fears, 
that he might join the German emperor, another 
disobedient son, Alexander appointed his legates 
to repair to England, and there judge between 
him and Becket. Becket raved like a madman, 
as if Christianity would have been ruined along 
with his loss of bis cause. Nor could his friends 
persuade him to resign his primacy on condition 
of Henry's giving up the Constitutions of Claren- 
don. Thus matters proceeded, till about 1167» 
that Becket insisted for a pontifical ratification 
of the excommunication which he had passed 
against the observers of the constitutions of 
Clarendon; and for his Holiness' allowance to 
consign Henry into the hands of the devil. 
Alexander informed Henry, that his allowance 
for his excommunication could not be long de- 
layed, unless he should repent. Hitherto neither 
Becket nor Alexander had profited much by 
their quarrel. The former had languished in 
exile, and the latter had been deprived of his re- 
venues in England. But now, while Lewis of 
France invaded Henry's dominions in Norman- 
dy, Alexander manifested an uncommon regard 
to Becket, and confirmed to him all the privi- 
leges he had formerly enjoyed. To revenge 
this, Henry entered into a league with the Ger- 
man emperor, who hated Alexander, and if the 
nation could have borne it, he would have re- 
nounced Alexander's spiritual headship, and ac- 
knowledged Pascal his rival. Being informed, 
that the English were firmly attached to his in- 
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tereets, Alexander caused the bishop of Londott 
to admonish Henry, and in his name require him 
to restore Becket, and annul the constiivtions of 
Clarendon. The bishop having mildly executed bis 
commission, represented to his Holiness, in Hen- 
ry's name, Thathe inclined to continuehisobedient 
son, providing he behaved as a spiritual father ; 
and that nothing hindered Becket's return, pro- 
viding be desisted from opposing the royal pre- 
rogative and laws of the land, to which he had 
sworn subjection. Reckoning this missive inju- 
rious to his character, Becket consigned the wri- 
ter into the hands of the devil, and notified the 
same to his clerical brethren. Finding that this 
eoDtest retarded his conquest of Ireland, Henry 
became more and more anxious to have it made 
up. In an interview, which he bad with Lewis, 
for establishing peace between them, he persuad- 
ed him; that it was only Becket's pride and ob- 
stinacy that prevented a reconciliation with him. 
Both French and English nobility exclaimed 
against him, as intolerably perverse, and unfit to 
be protected in either kingdom. Regardless of 
this, Becket delivered up the English bishops 
and other clergymen to Satan in such multitudes, 
that Henry had scarcely enow to ofiEciate in his 
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the excommunicated. But he priFatelr assured 
Becket, that he would take care of his interests ; 
and advised him to dissemble for a little time. 
He gave the legates secret instmctions. to gire 
no decision, without first acquainting the arch- 
bishop of Sens in France, who was a tmstj friend 
of Becket, The legates therefore cavilled at ererr 
thing which Henrj proposed. Obserring their 
conduct, Henrj threatened to do himself justice 
by another method. They replied, that they 
feared none of his threatenings, as they belong- 
ed to a court which had been acco^omed to 
command kings and emperors. 

Not long after, Lewis procured another meet- 
ing between Henry and Becket, in order to have 
them reconciled. Henry offered to Becket a 
full restoration of all his dignities and privileges* 
and a thousand marks to defray the expence of 
his voyage. Becket pretended that he had suf. 
fered SO.OOO marks of damage, all which he must 
have refunded to him. — ^Finding no hope of his 
submission, Henry sent a messenger to Pope 
Alexander, offering him as much money as would 
clear his extensive debts, and 10,000 marks more, 
providing that he would translate Becket to some 
other see, and remove him from France to Rome. 
Alexander would do no more than send other 
legates to mediate a peace between them. But 
as Becket refused to promise any obedience to 
the king's laws, but what consisted with the pri- 
vileges of the Pope, and the liberty of the church, 
this attempt also proved fruitless. 

Finding Henry extremely tenaciouf rjf fc;, 
rights, the Roman court resolved to humble hirn 
by force, as they had just done Frederic, tt^ 
German emperor. To prepare thdr war, tl^rr 
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every wbere represented him and his laws as ex* 
tremely detestable, and extolled Becket as an 
almost unparalleled saint and confessor. . Three 
l^ates were then appointed to excommunicate 
Heniy, and lay his kingdom under an Interdict. 
Informed of their intentions, Henry renounced 
the authority of both Pope and Archbishop, and 
prohibited all his English subjects to receive any 
of their mandates. He ordained, that no Peter- 
pence should be paid without his warrant ; that 
all the clergy that were out of the kingdom 
should immetKately return, under pain of forfeit- 
ing all their revenues ; that none should submit 
to any letter of Interdict, under pain of being 
hanged on the spot as traitors to their king and 
country. To establish his family on the throne, 
he, in a crowded assembly of his principal sub* 
jects, caused Henry his eldest son to be crowned 
by the archbishop of York, and to swear that he 
would inviolably observe the ancient customs. 
Becket loudly complained of injury done him,^ 
pretending, that the coronation indispensibly be- 
longed to the archbishop of Canterbury. Alex- 
ander quickly consigned over the archbishop of 
York, and all other bishops who had assisted at 
the coronation, to the devil and his angels, and 
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presence of king Lewis, in the last of which he 
yielded all that Becket demanded. However 
heartily Henry had forgiven the injuries done 
him, Becket, now rendered more proud than 
ever, prosecuted his resentments* He always 
went attended by an armed guard ; and in this 
manner attempted to enter the palace of the 
young king. He prosecuted the Pope's excom- 
munication of his fellow bishops. They fled 
from England to Henry in Normandy, and re- 
presented Becket as a public incendiary, a per- 
secutor of clergymen, and a determined enemy 
of his king, and a destroyer of all good men 
that came in his way. Henry, in his outrageous 
passion, said, that it was strange, that not one 
of his numerous dependents had courage to 
avenge )iim of a single priest, who braved and 
sought to depose and disinherit him.— ^Four gen- 
tlemen of his household, moved by this furious 
expression, hasted to England, and murdered 
Becket while he was officiating in his cathedral. 
The Romish court no sooner heard of it, than 
they resolved to revenge his death in the most 
terrible manner. The French king, the bishop 
of Sens, and others, charged Henry with it ; and 
care was taken to proclaim it in the most horrid 
forms through all Christendom. Heniy was 
threatened with excommunication, and his king- 
dom with an Interdict, unless he should speedily 
give sufficient evidence of his repentance. He 
dispatched his ambassadors to the several fo« 
reign courts to disown the fact, and to declare his 
detestation of it. These sent to Rome were at 
first rudely maltreated, and had audience denied 
them : but a present of five hundred marks Ster- 
ling opened their way to his Holiness' ear. Their 
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proiniae that Henry would submit to the judg- 
ment of tbe church, prevented his consigaation 
to Satan, and the interdiction of public worship 
in his kingdom. Legates were dispatched to 
England to absolve him. They collected all tbe 
depositions they could to prove him guilty ; but 
finding none to their purpose, they allowed him 
at last to clear himself by oath, that he had 
neither commanded nor assented to the assassi- 
nation. They then accommodated matters witU 
bim,on condition that he should never withdraw 
his subjection from Pope Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, while they acknowledged him a catholic 
sovereign ; that in all ecnlesiastical causes he 
should allow appeals to Rome ; that he should 
serve three years in the sacred war against the 
Jnfidels in Palestine, unless dispensed with by 
the Pope, and should maintain two hundred man 
for that service ; that he should fully pardon all 
the adherents of Becket, and restore the see of 
Canterbury every thing that had been taken 
from it during his exile; and that he should an- 
nul all laws and customs which he had introdu- 
ced to the hurt of the church ; — to whioh was 
added this secret article, That he should go bare- 
footed to Becket's tomb, and ask pardon, and en- 
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The monks of Canterbury appeared to inherit 
bis ambitious and obstinate temper. They claim* 
ed the sole power of electing his successor ; and 
carried their point against both their kings* 
Richard, whom they elected, was scarcely conse- 
crated, when, in his council at Westminster, he 
got eighteen canons enacted, importing. That no 
clergymen should marry ; that no sons should 
succeed their fathers in spiritual functions ; that 
no clergymen should fjrequent public houses, un- 
less when on journeys ; that none of them should 
assist in the judgment of capital crimes ; and 
that no money should be taken for the holy chrism^ 
or baptism^ or any other sacrament. Richard's 
next work was a furious dispute concerning ju- 
risdiction with Roger of York, which issued in 
mutual blows. Meanwhile, the Pope's legate 
persuaded Henry to exempt clergymen from all 
civil judgment, except with respect to some ser- 
Tices, and the abuse of forests. In consequence 
of this, they became the absolute slaves of the 
Pope, and almost perpetually contested with 
the laity, in order to enslave the whole king- 
dom. 

Alexander called a council at Rome, A. D. 
1 1 79, and required the Western bishops to at- 
tend it. Four English bishops repaired to it. 
But Richard, mindful of some offence which his 
Holiness bad given him, in taking part with his 
opponent Prior of the mooks, went not. They 
prohibited the secular powers to judge any cler- 
gyman, under pain of excommunication,— or to 
impose any tax upon them, unless they generr 
ously offered their assistance, and the laity were 
incapable to bear the necessary burdens. They 
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required all Christian princes to extirpate here- 
tics, — to prevent their Urin^ under their juris* 
diction, — and to confiscate their goods, and ren- 
der their persons slaves. They decreed the same 
privileges as to the sacred warriors in Palestine, 
to all such as should take arms against them.— 
These laws were reckoned the more necessary, 
as the Waldenses had exceedingly increased, and 
spread themselves in several places of Europe. 
The monks of Malmsbury's withdrawment of 
themselves from under their Bishop of Salisbury, 
and their forging of a charter for defending their 
disobedience, drew from Archbishop Richard a 
sensible remonstrance to the Pope. Much 
about the same time, in a letter to one of his 
suffragans, he laments that the English clergy 
had wickedly subjected themselves to the Pope 
instead of their lawful Sovereign, in consequence 
of which, one might murder as many clergymen 
as be pleased; and then, by prostitution of an 
amiable wife, or by a little money, purchase his 
absolution from a priest. 

While Lucius, the Papal successor of Alexan- 
der, was busy demanding assistance from Eng^ 
land, to depress the senate and people at Rome, 
the monks of Canterbury, by Ring Richard's en- 
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lished. Meanwhile, great preparations were 
made for a mad warlike expedition to Palestine. 

EJng Richard I. dying, his brother John suc- 
ceeded him A. D. 1199. Contrary to his incli- 
nation, the monks of St. David elected one Gi- 
rald for their Bishop. He posted to Rome for 
confirmation; and» by his large olSers, thought 
to have been created an archbishop of Wales. But 
Ring John and the Archbishop defeated his pro- 
ject ; and another was made bishop. Much 
about the same time. Pope Innocent ill. finding 
the Western churches sufficiently entangled in 
his ypke; appointed a general valuation of their 
revenues, and the fortieth part of them to be 
granted for carrying on the sacred war. The 
Archbishop of York prohibited the lifting of this 
tax in his diocese, excommunicated the officers 
that levied it, and laid the country under an in- 
terdict because they would not oppose them ; but 
he was obliged to yield. The monks having 
seized upon the rectorship of Feversham, before 
the King's presentee had got possession of it. In- 
nocent took their part. Several who had en- 
listed themselves for the sacred war drawing 
back, Innocent appointed the Bishops to excom- 
municate them by name, every Sabbath, and 
obliged King John, notwithstanding his deep 
poverty, to give the fortieth part of his revenues 
for carrying on that mad war. 

Hubert, the excellent Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, dying, the monks of that place chose Regi- 
nald, their sub-prior, to succeed him. He imme- 
diately posted to Rome for confirmation; and not- 
withstanding that he had given his solemn oath to 
his electors, that he would not reveal his elec- 
tion till they should allow him^ he no sooner got 
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oTer the channel, than he every where aseumej 
' the dignity of archbishop ia his way to Rome^ 
Provoked with his impiety and imprudence, or 
fearing the King's displeasure, the prevalent par- 
ty of monks in the convent, begged his Majesty's 
leave to choose a new archbishop. Appeased by 
their submission, John recommended Gray, Bi- 
shop of Norwich, to their choice ; and at his own 
expense posted off a number of the monks to ob- 
tain his confirmation at Rome, while the Bishops 
dispatched their proxies to complain, that they 
had been deprived of their right in the election. 
The Romish court welcomed all parties; but In- 
nocent quickly determined against the Bishops, 
and adjudged the whole right of electioD to the 
chapter of monks belonging to the see. King 
John having taken an oath of the monks whom 
he had sent to Rome, that they would choose 
none but Gray of Norwich, thought himself safe 
to assure the Pope that he would acknowledge 
any whom the convent should elect. Promising 
to absolve them from their oath, Innocent oblig- 
ed the monks, under pain of excommunication* 
to choose one Stephen Langton, a native of Eng- 
land, but a member of the Roman court ; and 
Hetendine that there was no need of Princes' con- 
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he would but involve himself in inextricable dif* 
ficulties if he dared to oppose the Vicar of Christ, 
to whom every knee must bow. By his com«f> 
mand, the Bishops of London and Worcester laid 
the English nation under an interdict of divine 
worship, except baptism of children, taking of 
confessions, and giving the sacrament to dying 
persons. In consequence of this, their dead were 
buried in ditches and highways like brutes; theiir 
churches were shut up, and their altars forsa- 
ken. Had John turned bis resentment wholly 
against the Roman court, he might perhaps have 
carried his point. But his seizing of bishoprics, 
abbeys, and ecclesiastical revenues, and requiring 
his subjects to renew their oath of allegiance, 
and many of his nobles to give hostages for their 
fidelity, gave great offence. Informed of these 
ferments. Innocent delivered hjm up to the de- 
vil; and by flattering missives laboured to secure 
the favour of his offended nobles and clergy« 
John granted the bishopric of Lincoln to Wells, 
his chancellor, and commanded him to receive 
consecration not from Langton, but from the 
J3ishop of Rhoan in Normandy. Wells, consider- 
ing himself as now subject to another head, re- 
paired directly to Langton for consecration. 
John, in his rage, immediately seized the tem- 
poralities of his bishopric : nevertheless Wells* 
duplicity made him suspicious of every body 
about him, and ready to hearken to every term 
^f accommodation. He offered to admit Lang- 
ton, archbishop ; to recal the banished bishops ; 
restore the monks of Canterbury, and obey the 
directions of his Holiness, saving to himself and 
heirs the rights of the crown. N otbing less than a 
total surrender pf himself and all his preroga- 
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tires to their merc^, could content Innocent and 
Langton. A conversation between John and 
Fandutf, Innocent's legate, in order to reconcile- 
ment, proved quite unsuccessful. Innocent and 
Iiis party did every thing in their power to ren- 
der John odious. They represented him as an 
enemy to the rights of the church and nation. 
Peter, an hermit, was employed to forctel, that 
his royal dignity should cease before next ascen- 
sion day, and none of his posterity ever wear 
the crown. This exceedingly hurt him among 
his credulous subjects. Meanwhile it was de- 
creed at Rome, that he should be deposed, and 
another substituted in. his stead. Having pub- 
lished this sentence. Innocent laboured to engage 
Philip of France to dethrone him, promising hitn 
a throne in the heavenly paradise, and the crowD 
of England mfee simple to him and his heirs, if 
he did. He dispersed his missives and agents 
all over Europe to persuade his infatuated vota- 
ries, that it would be an eminent service done to 
God and religion to cut off this contumacious 
Prince, and enslave the kingdom of England to 
the holy see; and he promised full pardon of sin, 
and all other immunities granted to the sacred 
warriors in Palestine, to all such as should assist 
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jectioD, and rdsign into his hand all the patroA> 
nages belonging to the crown— and, after all, 
to declare solemnly/ that he did all this of his own 
free wUl, and with the advice and consent of his 
barons. This was all performed on the M ondaj 
before ascension day^ in the presence of multi- 
tudes. Having got his ends accomplished, Pan- 
dulf, contrary to his promise, privately slipt Off, 
leaving John in the hands of the devil, and the 
whole nation under interdict. King Philip was 
highly provoked by the Pope's mandate to stop 
his warlike expedition ; but being unwilling to 
draw the curse of Rome upon himself and his 
kingdom, he submitted. After receiving John's 
oath to govern according to law and equity, 
Langton absolved him from the sentence of ex- 
communication. John assembled his barons to 
consult how thie damages of the church might 
be repaired.-T-Highly offended with his mean 
submission to the Pope, they resolved to take 
arms against him, and refused to assist him in 
recovering that part of Normandy which Philip 
had seized. Langton threatened to excommil- 
nicate such as would take arms, before the in- 
terdict were removed. 

To render his claim to the English kingdom 
most firm and manifest. Innocent sent his legate 
to cause John make a second resignation, in pre- 
sence of his nobles and clergy, and attested by 
the primate. After the Papal charter was pre- 
sented on the altar, and attributed to the direc- 
tive inspiration of the Holy Ghost, John swore 
fealty and did homage to the Roman see, and tp 
Innocent and his lawful successors. Upon this, 
he received back his rights of the crown from the 
legate. The nobles considered this second re- 
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sigDatioii of bis crown-as a condition of his ob- 
taioing: the Pope's protection against theno. 
Langton attested the charter, but protested 
against it ; and thereby drew upon himself the. 
detestation of the Roman court. Innocent and 
bis agents now. represented Jolin as a Prince of 
extraordinary humility and piety; and the lately 
extolled Langton as a most wicked apostate, and 
the other clergy, who had formerly assisted the 
Roman usurpations, but now assisted the baroDS 
in demanding a restoration of the liberties of 
their kingdom, as most detestable miscreants. 
A civil war taking place, John fought to retail 
himself and subjects slaves to the -Pope. The 
barons, who had lately helped to enslave the 
kingdom, fought for its liberties, and obtained 
the Magna Charta and Charter afforests, which. 
still continue the foundations of English liberty. 
John )>ersuaded his Holiness to . declare these 
charters nu/£^ and void ; and while his barons ex- 
pected nothing but peace, he attacked them with 
an army of foreigners, to many of whom he dis- 
tributed the property of his native subjects. 
They called Lewis, heir to the French crown, 
to be their Sovereign. Neither he, nor they, re- 
garded the Pontifical thunders launched iti fa- 
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J^inff Henry aHoztfS the Pope a tenth qf aU moveaites"^ 
Italian Clergy preferred to good Benefices^ but op^ 
posed by the Nobles — New Romish Canans-^Pope 
terribly oppresscth the Eiiglish^ but Barons resist his 
Easactions — Grqflheady Bishop qf Lificoln^ opposes 
both King and Pope^^New Exactions and Canons ; 
King Edward I. enacts good Laws — Archbishop 
Peckham opposes new Papal Exactions ; but confirms 
the Canons qfOtho and Ottobdn, late Papal Legates^^ 
King Edward labours to humble the Clergy^ and to 
free hitnself Jr&m Part qf his Coronation Oath^^ 
The Templar Knights are destroyed — King Edward 
III, by his Statutes qf Provisors, Premunbre, S^c, re- 
strains the Increase qf Papal Pofwer. 

In 1216, Innocent and John retired to their 
grave, and, not long after, Langton of Canter- 
bury, who, contrary to the fears of some, and 
the hopes of others, had proved a most valiant 
defender of the liberties of the English church 
and nation. The monks chose Walter, one of 
their own number, an ignorant and scandalous 
wretch, whose father had been hanged for theft, 
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to be Archbishop. King Henrj III. and his Bi- 
sbops warmly opposing it. Pope Gregory IX. de- 
clared their election null and void, and took the 
choice into his own hand. By promising the 
Pope the tenth part of atl tbe moveables in Eng- 
land, for the support of bis sacred war against 
the German Emperor, Henry got Richard, chan- 
cellor of Lincoln, promoted to the Primacy. Ter- 
rible distress and rage accompanied the levying 
of this tenth part for the Pope; but fears of his 
Papal damnations made the people at last to 
comply. Bishops and Abbots were obliged to ad- 
rance the money for tbeir inferiors. They were 
forced to sell or pawn the ehurdi plate, or to 
borrow money upon it at high interest from the 
Italian usurers, whom the Pope's Nuncio had 
brought along with him for that purpose. 

Richard dying soon after his advancement. 
Pope Gregory, intending to have all the vacant 
benefices of note conferred upon Italians, or other 
foreigners, opposed the monks* election of Nevil, 
Bishop of Chichester, fearing that, like LangtoUt 
he might turn out a friend to his country. En- 
raged by this, about eighty persons of bigb rank 
entered into a solemn confederacy to drive the 
Italian clergy out of all their preferments in Eng- 
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to be established in a council which be called at 
London. They imported, that charches should 
be consecrated within two years after their erec- 
tion ; that no abbot or rector shall pull down 
old churches without leave from the Bishop of 
the diocese ; that no person of infamous birth, or 
who is ignorant or scandalous, be admitted to 
the priesthood ; that Bishops live at their cathe* 
drals a considerable part of the year, and offi- 
ciate on the great festival and on the Sundays of 
lent; that Bishops visit their dioceses, conse* 
crate churches, exercise discipline, and frequently 
preach to the people ; that every one that brings 
a cause into a spiritual court, give his oath that 
he doth not act from any litigious humour : that 
every advocate, at his admission, give oath, that 
he will plead according to truth and equity; 
that all judges keep records of their procedure, 
and give parties concerned copies on demand, &c. 
The canon which he proposed against plurality 
of clerical charges was warmly opposed. The 
principal stations of the church were quickly fill- 
ed with Italians and other foreigners, licentious 
enough in their lives, but trusty slaves to the 
Roman see. Regardless of his subjects, Henry 
permitted Gregory to oppress them as he pleas- 
ed. The English clergy, and many of the peo- 
ple, were stripped of almost all that they bad, 
for the assistance of the Pope against the Em- 
peror : but the Emperor's troops seized it in its 
passage to Rome. Finding that be couM do 
nothing effectually for the relief of his country. 
Archbishop Edmund retired into a monastery. 
Gregory transmitted to the other Bishops a list 
of SOO Italians to be preferred to vacant bene- ' 
fices, before any other should be served. No mat- 
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ter thought for want of their lauguage, they 
could be of no use to their flocks. 

Celestine IV. had scarcely succeeded Gregory 
in 124il, when he appointed an insolent legate 
to strip the English clergy of the poor remains 
of their wealth. The noblea finding Henry ut- 
terly averse to assist them, resolved by them- 
selves to restrain such exactions. They com- 
manded the wardens, of the several sea-ports to 
stop every person who brought bulls or mandates 
from Rome. A messenger was apprehended with 
several bulls, empowering the nuncio to raise mo- 
ney from the clergy. The nuncio complained to 
Henry : but the barons boldly justified their 
conduct, and represented to him the injustice he 
did to his subjects, in permitting such exactions ; 
and shewed him a list of revenues enjoyed by 
Italian clet|;y in England, which exceeded those 
of the crown. The barons empowered a knight 
to order the nuncio to leave the kingdom, who, 
upon his shifting, told bim that if he did not de- 
part within three days, he would be cut to pieces. 
Finding that Henry could not protect him, he 
hasted off, to the no small joy of the nation. 

When the council of Lyons met in 124-5, the 
English barons insisted for a redress of their 
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Innocent IV* having obtained the Popedom, 
pretended great favour to the English, allowed 
their patrons to present whom they pleased, and 
to nominate an English successor, whenever any 
place was vacated by an Italian. But he requir- 
ed their Bishops, under pain of excomuiunica- 
tion, to sign the charter by which King John had 
rendered the nation tributary to the Pope. They 
meanly complied. Next year the Parliament, by 
a solemn deputation, complained to his Holiness 
of their grievances, particularly Papal exactions 
from clergymen, and pensions from churches ; the 
robbing of patrons of their power to present pro- 
per persons to ecclesiastical charges and benefices; 
the bestowing of benefices on Italians, who un- 
derstand not the English language, and do not 
preach at their churches, nor maintain any cha- 
rity or hospitality there ; that while Italians had 
free and easy admission to privileges. English- 
men were obliged to prosecute their rights at 
JElome; and that the clause Twn obstante in bulls, 
was destructive of all the laws, customs, and pri- 
vileges of the nation. Innocent being utterly 
averse to diminish his revenues or powers, told 
them that he would prosecute his own measures, 
let Henry do what be would. He loaded the 
English clergy with new taxes, and claimed right 
to be administrator to all Bishops who died with- 
out latter wills. He appointed one Bishop to 
ievj from his resident clergy or^-third^ and from 
non-residents one-half of their moveables^ under 
pain of excommunication, or suspension. After 
some contrary proclamations of Heqry, Innocent 
carried his point, except with respect to the ef- 
fects of the Bishops that died intestate. Pro- 
vol^ed with these exorbitant exactions, Groft- 
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head, Bisbop of Lincoln, a man of uncommon 
learning- and resolution, set himself to opfiosie 
liotli Innocent and Henry, his pitiful dupe, in a 
manner becoming his character. He tore the 
Papal bulls which presented unqualified candi- 
dates to benefices. He refused to consecrate such 
Italians as could not speak English. He form- 
ed a list, by which it appeared, that Italians 
possessed ecclesiastical reveoues, in England, to 
the value of seventy thousand marks; which 
were, perhaps, equal to a million Sterling at pre- 
sent. At last, for refusing to consecrate an Ita- 
lian boy to the first vacant benefice in his diocese, 
and for his faithful remonstrance against the Papal 
wickedness, he was, contrary to the adrice of the 
wiser cardinals, excommunicated by the Pope. 
He appealed to the judgment of God, and con- 
tinued his work in the' church, and died in a 
Christian niianner, bearing a solemn testimony 
against the Romish corruptions. 

Henry bad scarcely forebom oppressing the 
clergy, by exactions for a pretended expedition 
against the Infidels in Palestine, when Pope 
Alexander IV. about 1S60, demanded another 
for the conquest of Sicily to Prince Edmund. 
And, because they bad not money, bills were 
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money should be taken for the administration of 
sacraments; that no clergyman should be install- 
ed before the preceding incumbents be certainly 
dead ; that parishes should be no further divid- 
ed; that executors of testaments should present 
an inventory of their trust to their ordinary be- 
fore they begin their administration ; that no 
Bishops shall sequestrate the profits of vacant 
livings ; that penance shall never be exchanged 
for money; that no tithes be alienated; that 
clergymen abstain from pluralities, especially 
such as are possessed without dispensation or 
institution; that no benefices be held in com- 
mendam; that no patrons be allowed annual 
sum; for their grant of presentations. 

Edward I. having ascended the throne in 
A. D. 1272, his Parliament, about two years af- 
ter, enacted a number of salutary laws for both 
church and state. Meanwhile the general coun- 
cil of Lions imposied a new tax on the whole 
Western church.-— None but Peckham, deacon of 
Lincoln, opposed it. Having dared to hint, that 
the English clergy had been already so impove- 
rished by taxations, that they had scarcely where- 
on to live. Pope Gregory X. deprived him of his 
preferments. Not long after, be rejected Bur- 
nell, whom the Canterburian moxiks bad unani- 
mously elected their Archbishop, and himself 
chose and consecrated another Peckham, a learn- 
ed Franciscati. Peckham quickly held a council 
at Lambeth, which confirmed the constitutions of 
. Otho and Ottobon; and further enacted, that 
priests should carefully instruct their ignorant 
people, that the bread in the Lord's Supper was 
both bis body and blood; that unconsecrated 
wine merely rendered the swallowing of the bread 
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the easier; and that which was consecrated be* 
longed only to the priests, who celebrate divine 
service in the less important churched; that bap' 
tism by lay persons is valid; that the mQst ne- 
cessary points of religion should be plainly ex- 
plained to the people once every quarter of a 
year. 

As notwithstanding former prohibitions, many 
continued devoting their estates to the church, 
to the hurt of the nation, and the impoverisfa- 
ment of the King's exchequer — the Parliament, 
by the statute of Mortmain, enacted, that if anj 
person should dispone of any heritable property 
to the church, without the. will of his immediate 
superiors, of whom he held that property, these, 
or higher supleriors, might immediately seize on 
said disponed houses or lands, for themselves, as 
their undoubted property, in all time coming,^ — . 
£dwardt bent on limiting the power of the cler- 
gy, he and Archbishop Peckham had several 
warm contests ; the citizens and burgesses 'oow 
be^nning to be called as members of Parlia^ 
ment, along with the lower clergy, as a national 
council. In this, Edward demanded from the 
clergy an half year's revenue. Finding them re- 
luctant, he charged the opposors of his motion to 
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BOQ of declining it. Edward sealed up their 
stores, and gave them till next Parliament to de- 
liberate on the affair. Peckham caused publish 
the Pope's bull, prohibiting collectors to levy it^ 
in all the cathedral churches. Next year Ed- 
ward called a Parliament without the spiritual 
members, which enacted, that all the goods of 
such clergymen as rehised the royal tax forn\erly 
imposed, should be confiscated, and themselves 
outlawed; and prohibited judges to do them jus- 
tice in any suit. The clergy threatened to ex« 
communicate all sych as should seize their goods, 
without their consent ; but finding that Edward 
would not be be trifled with, they, after some 
conference, yielded the point, consented to pay 
a fine for their contumacy, and to deposit a fifth 
part of their revenues, to be employed in de- 
fence of the kingdom, when needful. Winchel- 
sea. Archbishop of Canterbury, alone remained 
obstinate. But Edward's order to seize his whole 
property, made him willing to part with a fourth 
part of it. In consequence of this submission, 
Edward and his Parliament confirmed to the 
clergy all their wonted privileges. 

Not long after, Boniface prohibited Edward's 
further attempts upon the betrayed and disjoint- 
ed kingdom of Scotland. But he and his barons 
little regarded his Holiness' mandates. Boni- 
face also presumed to put the new Bishop of 
Worcester in possession of his temporalities as 
well as bis spiritual jurisdiction. But Edward 
obliged him to refiounce that clause, and pay ^ 
thousand marks Sterling for ever accepting it. 
About the same time, by a large present of gold 
plate, he persuaded Pope Clement to absolve him 
from his coronation oath to preserve hii subjects* 

VOL. I* li 
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liberties secured to them by Magna Ckarta ancl 
Charier of forests, and to gfive him a bull declar- 
ing all excommunication for the breaches of it 
null and void. After humbling some of the scs 
ditious nobles, he attacked the Archbishop of ■ 
Canterbury, and by the Pope's assistance got 
him suspended, and his see sequestered in the 
hands of the nuncio. Just before his death, he 
held a Parliament of laics and clergymen at Car- 
lisle, which enacted, that none of the principal 
preferments should be granted to any foreign- 
ersj that the rents of religious houses should not 
be given to the Pope for his college of cardinds, 
nor should he have any title to the first fraUs of 
vacant benefices ; that Peter-pence ought never 
to be demanded to a triple extent ; that no le- 
gacies, disponed to pious uses, should ever be 
converted from their original design. 

Durlngthe twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
wealth of the Templar Knights had exceedingly 
increased. — It is said they had sixteen thousand 
lordships in Europe. — Envy of their greatness, 
andcovetousoess of their wealth, varnished over 
with pretended discoveries of their horrid enor- 
mities, brought them to ruin in England, and 
everywhere else, in the beginntDg of the four- 
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elei^gjmen who had been deposed for scandal ; 
to dispense with a hundred that, by reason of 
nonage, were unfit for holding benefices ; to 
absolve a hundred laymen who bad laid violent 
hands upon clergymen ; to allow forty clergy- 
men to hold plurality of benefices annexed to 
charge of souls, notwithstanding all laws to the 
contrary ; and, in fine, to pardon, on profession 
of repentance, all crimes committed within a 

hundred days before. During the weak and 

disorderly reign of Edward II. we find little re- 
lative to the churchj but some clerical subsidies 
to the King; the elections of the Bishops of Dur- 
ham, Winchester, London, and Hereford, by the 
Pope^ without regarding their respective chap- 
ters of monks ; and at last many clergymen as-» 
sisting the barons to depose him, and instal his 
son Edward III. 

Mepham succeeded Reynolds in the Archbi- 
shopric of Canterbury. In his provincial coun- 
cil he fixed the number of holy days, and the 
manner of observing each. He had not pro- 
ceeded far in his provincial visitation, when the 
Bishop of Exeter stopt him with an armed force. 
Edward prevented a bloody contention between 
them, by recalling Mepham, who soon after died. 
Notwithstanding Edward's spirited remonstran- 
ces and other efforts, his Holiness still supplied 
the ecclesiastical vacancies, without regarding 
either King or wonted manner of election. Arch-.' 
bishop Stratford having, on account of their po- 
verty, refused Edward a clerical subsidy for car- 
rying on his war with the French, occasioned a 
terrible contest between him and his no less 
haughty Sovereign, who scorned to yield. To 
prevent the Pope's filling up the vacant livings 
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with foreig^rs, Edward's Parliament, in th^ 
ttatute of provitors, enacted, that all such ai 
ihould be convicted of bringing Papal proTisiont 
or fore-grants of ecclesiastical livings into the 
kingdom, should lie in prison till they paid a fine 
for bis Majesty's use, and made satisfaction to 
the party injured. Next year the clergy having 
pleased Edward with their large subsidy, they 
had their privileges further explained and con< 
firmed against all wicroachment of the secular 
courts. In his next Parliament, held at West- 
minster, the famous statute of prbmcniue en- 
acted, that whoever should appeal any cause of 
property to the Pope, should be outlawed from 
the King's protection ; their estates and move- 
ables confiscated for hta use ; and their persons 
imprisoned till ransomed to his content. These 
statutes, with that of Mortmain above-mention- 
ed, were calculated to restrain the growing power 
of the Roman court: but, unwilling to break with 
his Holiness, Edward never put them into exe- 
cution. 

Urban V. having commenced Pontiff in 1362, 
he, in the haughtiest manner, required the Eng- 
lish to pay their annual tribute promised hy King 
John. — Edward's Parliament declared, that John 
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cellar f privy seal^ treasurer, baron of exchequer, and 
other places of the civU list Edward had scarce 
removed them from the first three offices, when 
he died, in 1 317, and was succeeded by Richard 
IL his grandson, under whose weak government 
both church and state were almost ruined. — In 
the Parliament 1 800, the statute of premunire 
was ratified, and it was further enacted, that 
whoever went beyond sea to procure himself any 
clerical benefice, without the King's leave, should 
be excluded from the protection of the laws; and 
that it should be held treasonable to bring into 
the kingdom any sentence of excommunication 
on account of the making of these statutes. The 
bishops protested, and the Pope raged, against 
these restrictions of their power. The nuncio 
was required to do nothing contrary to the laws 
of the kingdom, and prerogatives of the King ; 
and to export no money without special warrant 
frotn him and his council. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Wickl^, 'by translating the Bible, and i^imag Popiik 
Swerttition, not a little aUightent the Nation- 
He and Aia Followers are persecuted — King Henry 
Ws Borons oppose the Pcpe's Demands — Edward 
IV. befriends the CUrgy, who are directed what t» 
preach. 

M!banwhilb the nation was not a Utile enlight- 
eoed with the knowledge of the truths or Christ. 
AiKPUt 1S60, John Wickliff, principal professor of 
divinity of Oxford, boldlj defended the statutes 
of that university against the mendicant friars* 
and even threw out hints against the Pontifical ' 
protector. For this, Lang'bam, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, deprived him of his wardship, and 
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the absurd superstitions which prevailed; and to 
urge people to acquaint themselves with the word 
of God as . the rule of their religious conduct ; 
and for their assistance he translated the Bible 
into English. The clergy furiously opposed him; 
and the monks commenced a violent prosecution 
of him, before Pope Gregory XL But the Papal 
schism, and the influence of the Duke of Lan- 
caster and other noblemen, that favoured him, 
retarded the execution of it about eight years. 
About 1883, William Courtney, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, revived the process, in the councils 
of Lambeth and London. Wickliff was accused 
of ten heresies, and thirteen other errors; the 
principal of which were, that the eucharistical 
bread is not, by the priest's consecration of it, 
turned into the real body of Christ; that no more 
power was given to Peter than to the other 
apostles; that the church of Rome is no more 
the head of the universal church than any other; 
that the Pope hath no more power of jurisdiction 
than any other priest ; that if churchmen scan- 
dalously misbehave, they may be deprived of their 
temporalities ; that the Gospel of Christ is a suf- 
ficient rule of a Christian life;Ithat monastical and 
other additional rules add no real excellence to 
Christianity ; that clergymen ought not to have 
prisons for punishing men's bodies. Not long 
after he died peaceably in his rectorship of Lut- 
terworth, without any appearance of either re- 
canting or explaining away his tenets. But, 
about thirty years aftec, his bones were digged 
up, solemnly judged, condemned, and burnt. 

Notwithstanding Courtney excommunicated 
multitudes of Wickliflfs followers, who were 
nicknamed Lollards, they mightily increased. 
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Taking the opportunity of Richard's absence ifl 
Ireland, thej attempted to have their doctrinea 
approven by the FarliameDt A. D. IS95. Thejr 
presented a spirited remonstrance, in which th^ 
averred, that the cluirch of England's imit^ioa 
of the Romists in the use of her temporalities 
had banished faith, hope, and charity; that the 
English priesthood deiived from Rome, and pie- 
tendingpower over angels, isnot that which €!hrist 
settled oo his apostles ; that the restraint of cler- 
gymen from marriage occasioned many acanda- 
lous immoralities; that the ftreteoded miracle of 
transubstantiation renders the greatest part of 
Christians idolaters ; that exorcisms or derical 
benedictions of wine, bread, water, oil, wax, in- 
tense, stones for the altar, church walls* holj 
vestments, mitres, crosses, &c. have more of oe- 
GTomancy than of religion in them ; that the 
junction of the ofiice of Prince and Bishop, Pre- 
late &ad secular Judge, in the same person, is im- 
proper and hurtful ; that prayer for the dead is 
a wrong foundaticxi of charity and religious en- 
dowments ; that pilgrimages, prayers, and offer- 
ings to images and crosses, are near.4)f kin to 
idolatry; that auricular coafessioo makes priesti 
proud, admits them into the secrets of penitently 
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a council for condemning such heretical doc- 
trines. 

Jn 1S99, the barons deposed the weak, and in 
some things tjrrannical Richard — and Henry IV. 
Duke of Lancaster, ascended the throne as near- 
est; heir. — His Parliament of 1400, revived the 
statutes of provisors and premunire; but as he, for 
his own security on the throne, courted the fa- 
vour of the clergy, they continued aski**? and 
the Pope in collating of benefices. The Parlia- 
ment also lenacted, that the purchasers or execu- 
tors of bulls prohibiting payment of tithes, or ex- 
empting from the jurisdiction of Bishops, should 
incur the penalties mentioned in the statute of 
provisors. The Bishops, by royal warrants, had 
formerly imprisoned multitudes of the followers 
of Wickliff. Henry, to please them and tlieir 
Pope,* now procured a statute for burning q/ke^ 
relics ; in consequence of which, these Bishops, 
^ho, und^r Richard, would not assist in con- 
demning traitors and notorious oppressors, gree- 
dily claimed the sole power of judging and com- 
mitting to the flames such as they called relaps- 
ed heretics. Sawtra, a pious priest of London, 
was almost immediately condemned and hurnt^ 
because he could not believe transuhstantiation. 

When the Parliament met, A. D. 1408, Arun- 
del, instigated by Henry, assembled his clerical 
council at Oxford, to extirpate heresy from the 
university and nation. They enacted, that none 
should preach without licence from a Bishop; that 
sermons should only touch upon moral subjects, 
and sucb things as had been formerly taught by 
the church; that no books of Wicklif, or his fol- 
lowers, should be read in schools or colleges ; 
that no person^ without authority, should tran- 

VOL. I. M 
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slate any part of tbe Bible into English ; that na 
propositions or conclusions tending to the cor- 
ruption of men's failh or practice should be men^ 
tioned; that none should dispute concerning' tbe 
worship of images, holy relics, or pilgrimage!, 
or any other point fixed by the church ; and thai 
the heads of tbe university should, once every 
month, enquire into theprinciplesof tbe students; 
admonish them if found in an error, and expel 
them if obstinate. Nevertheless, the doctrines 
of Wickliff still prevailed. When Henry de- 
manded a pecuniary aid from his Parliament, the 
Commons insisted for favour to the Lolktrdst 
and represented, that the clergy squandered away 
their enormous wealth in vain grandeur and uo. 
necessary pomp; that, if he would take away their 
temporal estates, tbe nation would be more able 
and ready to defend itself, the poor better sup* 
plied, and themselves more attentive to the du- 
ties ot their station. In a second remeostrance, 
they insisted that tbe statute for burning of he- 
retics should be either repealed or amended. The 
clergy loudly reproached tbe Commons as here- 
tics themselves ; and Henry baaghtily rejected 
their requests, and wished tbe rigour of that 
statute heightened. Not long after, he refused 
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Ardibisbop to visit the university of Oxford, the 
heads appointed twelve of their principal doctors, 
along with the deleg^ates of the Archbishop, to 
examine the books of Wickliff, and transmit an 
extrtfct of the condemnahle propositions to him 
and hi$ suffragan Bishops. He and Henry 
had resolved not to leave one LoUard jn the 
kingdom ; but death cut them both off in 
141^, lamented by almost none but the abandon- 
ed clergy. Just before his death, Arundel had 
laboured to persuade young Henry Y- to pro- 
secute Sir John Cobbam or Oldcastle, and other 
heretical lords. Finding him averse to such 
cruelty, Arundel and his agents pretended that 
Sir John bad assembled twenty thousand of his 
party to miassacre his whole royal family. Per- 
suaded hereof, Henry assembled an army, and 
was, at midnight, conducted to a place where 
he found about an hundred oCthe poor persecut- 
ed Lollards, assembled for worshipping God, 
with arms about them for their own defence from 
murderers. Some were killed : others, instigat- 
ed by promises and threatenings, falsely confess- 
ed a plot, and that Sir John was at the head of 
it. A price being set upon his head, he was soon 
apprehended, hanged by the middle, and then 
burnt. He endured his sufferings as a courage- 
ous martyr for Christ. While Arundel answer- 
ed to God for his treacheries and murders, Henry 
seemed to have been convinced that he had been 
imi>osed on, and granted the Lollards an act of 
indemnity. 

After the council of Constance, A. D. 1416, 
Pope Martin began to display his aiisolute power 
over the English church. He otten di.^posed of 
vacant bishoprics in the form of provisions^ and 
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annulted the elections of the chapters of monks. 
"Within the provioce of Canterbury, he, in two 
years, appointed thirteen Bishops. He . wn ' 
extremely lavish of bis grants for consolidat* 
ing and appropriating parish cbarcbes, or of 
dispensations with clergymen's non-residence, 
or laymen's enjoyment of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. Ring Henry's bold remonstrance check- 
ed his presumption a little. — The Parliament en- 
acted, that none should be admitted to benefices, 
upon Papal provisions, contrary to the right of 
the patron ; and the clause non bbsttuUe in Papal 
' bulls should, have no effect. Henry further de- 
manded, that his Holiness should dispose of no 
preferments in England; and that himself should 
enjoy the Pontifical revenues of that country, 
whenever he should be employed in defending 
the holy see. When Martin laboured to evade 
these demands, Henry's ambassadors protested, 
that their master would therein use his own pre- 
TOgative. Martin, at his own hand, translated 
the Bishop of Lincoln to the archbishopric of 
York : but Henry commanded the dean and 
chafer not to admit him ; and so he was forced 
to return to Lincoln, and the Pope to acquiesce. 
i'erceivinp tliat the Fnndi monks had marked 
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fomplained that want of due clerical instmiction 
tempted the subjects to Lollardisnl, the sacral 
mentsi not being duly administered — many dy- 
ing without the privilege of religious ceremonies, 
and hospitality being neglected through clergy- 
men's non residence at their charges. And they 
insisted, that if any priest should absent himself 
from his flock six weeks in a year, he should for- 
feit his claim to his benefice. Russel, a Fran- 
ciscan, having taught that the payment of perso- 
nal tithes to the clergy was not commanded by 
the word of God ; and that they might be better 
laid out upon some pious uses, as the givers found 
meet, was warmly persecuted for his detestable 
doctrine. He escaped out of the kingdom : but 
all those of his order were commanded to preach 
up the contrary : and the university of Oxford 
required all their students, before receiving any 
degrees,' to swear, that they would never main- 
tain Russel's opinion, or anywise assist in de- 
fending it. 

Archbishop Chichely having, in his first con- 
vocation, moved for an annulment of Papal ex- 
emptions, and having advised Henry V. to re- 
fuse the Bishop of Winchester for Pontifical le- 
gate, had rendered himself obnoxious at Rome, 
Maitin, being now freed from the entanglements 
of his immediate predecessors, charged him, un- 
der pain of excommunication, to labour to his 
uttermost to have the statutes of provisors and 
premunire repealed; and to inform the Council 
and Parliament, that every one that obeyed 
them, lay under excommunication at Rome; and 
to require all his clergy to teach the same;— and, 
finally, to report his diligence herein, attested by 
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^wo credible witnesses. Chichely's excuse not 
beiDg sustained at Rome, be was suspended from 
the exercise of bis legantine powers. He ap- 
pealed to tbe next general council, and to tbe 
tribunal of God, if that should not meet. Mar- 
tin repeated his demands in other two missives, 
in tbe last of which be put the Archbishop of 
York first in order; pretended to annul tbe sta- 
tutes by bis own power ; probihited tbe Bishops 
to act upon them ; and declared all tbe obejera 
of them excommunicated, not to be ^Molred by 
any but the Pope, except at tbe point of death. 
At last Chichely promised to do his utmost for 
the repeal of these acts. Martin represented to 
the Kinfc, and to Bedford, the Regent, that tbey^ 
were oblif^ed in conscience to repeal them; and 
to the Parliament, that they could not be saved 
unless they roted their repeal. The English 
rulers bad learned to dissemble with his Holi- 
ness. When tbe Parliament met, Chichely. with 
great appearance of zeal, insisted with the Com- 
mons for a repeal of the criminal statutes, pre- 
tending to argue from Scripture, reason, and the 
common consent of Christians, and then, with the 
rest of his episcopal brethren, withdrew. The 
Commons, with great solemnity, entered on the 
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late of the order of the garter. Nor was it with- 
out manifold limitations, that the council would 
permit him to publish the Papal croisade against 
the Bohemian heretics, for a levj of two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty men, or to collect 
voluntary clonations for supportiiig them. 

In the convocation of London several clergy- 
men* and others, were accused of heretical hints 
against the worship of images, and that the Pope 
was Antichrist, and for holding some of Wick- 
liff*s opinions. Such as would not recant, were 
thrown into prisons and dungeons, to teach 
them repentance. This clerical meeting cheerfully 
granted a tenth part of their incomes to his Ma- 
jesty. But neither the Pope's own demands, nor 
all the solicitations of his nuncio, could persuade 
them to grant as much to him, nor even a twen- 
tieth part, without the King's consent. Not long 
after, the nuncio himself was imprisoned for col- 
lecting money from the subjects contrary to law. 
The convocation, which had been originally ac- 
customed to do nothing but give aids, had per* 
haps in Archbishop Courtney's time, begun to 
transact ecclesiastical affairs, as the Bishops per- 
mitted. They now appointed delegates to at- 
tend the general council of Basil, which met in 
1431 ; and instructed them to insist for a check 
to his Holiness' dispensations with clergymen's 
pluralities of charges and non-residence at them; 
and his collation of dignities and benefices upon 
persons ignorant or under age. King Henry es- 
poused the cause of Pope Eugenius, against the 
council of Basil, and acknowledged the schisma^ 
tical conventicle of Ferrara, afterward translat- 
ed to Florence : but the lower house of convoca- 
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tion refused tff contribute towards the expense - 
of sending any delegates to it. When Eu^nius 
granted the bishofiric of F,li in commendam tA 
the Archbisliop of Rhoan. Henrj'', at first, reject* 
ed the bull ; and when the candidate's good ser- 
vices made him consent, Chichely opposed his 
claim to the temporalities. The convocation en- 
acted, that none but graduates in universities 
should be capable of any benefice; and thus em- 
powered the seminaries of learning to prevent 
the admission of i^orant wretches. 

After Chichely and his clergy had made seve- 
ral ineffectual attempts for repealing the above- 
mentioned statutes, be, worn out with age, that 
be could not perform his episcopal work, begi^ed 
of bis Holiness to instal Stratford the Bishop of 
Bath in bis place. Stratford and his clergy still 
insisted for a repeal of these sets, which so much 
bridled their power. Notwithstanding their 
master's silly complaisance^ Henry's ministers re- 
fused to yield. Meanwhile, Henry Beaufort, his 
grand uncle. Cardinal Bishop of Winchester, 
died, famed for nothing but sordid avarice and 
pride. Fehcock of Chichester was a kind of deist* 
who extolled the light of nature above reve- 
lation; and, which was reckoned more unpar- 
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made King. To establish bis dignity, be grant- 
ed the clergy every thing they asked. He screen- 
ed them from the statutes of provisors and pre- 
munirej freed them from the jurisdictions of the 
civil courts ; and, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, prohibited all his judges or officers to arrest 
or imprison any of them. He pretended to grant 
them these favours from a terror of the excom- 
munication denounced by the holy canons ; and 
that he was persuaded, that th^ miseries under 
which the nation had long groaned, were the 
judgments of God for avenging the disrespect 
which had been shewed to his servants. In 1466, 
Nevil, Archbishop of Canterbury, held a council 
at York, which appointed every priest,^wr times 
a-year^ to explain to his hearers the fourteen ar- 
ticles of faith ; ten commandments ; two gos- 
pel precepts of love to God and our neighbour; 
seven works of j?iercy-^feeding the hungry, giv- 
ing drink to the thirsty, entertaining strangers, 
visiting the sick, clothing the naked, comforting 
prisoners, and burying friendless dead ; — seven 
deadly sins of pride, envy, anger, hatred, aver- 
sion to religion and virtue, covetousness, and 
epicurism ; — the seven principal virtues of faith, 
hope, charity, prudence, temperance, justice, and 
fortitude ; and the seven sacraments of baptism. 
Lord's Supper, confirmation, penance, extreme 
unction, marriage, and ordination. This was 
materially the same with the tenth canon of 
Lambeth in 1281. After Edward's dethrone- 
ment, restoration, and death, and about two or 
three months- reign of his son Edward V., Rich- 
ard Crookback, Duke of Gloucester, his uncle, 
took the throne. But, after two years, he was 
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driven out by Heory VII. Duke of Richmond, 
heir of the line of Lancaster, who had married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV- and heiress 
of the house of York. He had several contests 
with tbe ambitious clergy ; but his principal care 
waa to board up money, aod so died bated or 
feared by all bis subjects Under his reign, Bour- 
chier, Archbishop of Canterbury, brought over 
the first printing press from Haerlem, in Holland* 
to Oxford In £Dgland> 14,9*. 




CHAPTER V. 



King Henry VII L marries his sisier-inJavh^ardindl 
Wclsey manages almost all affairs ; is appointed by 
the Pope to visit and r^fbrm the monasteries — Henry 
unites against Luther — TindaTs New Testament hor 
ied^-'Provoked with the Pope Jbr refusing to annul 
his marriage f Henry declares himself head of the 
English Church — The Monks'* Juriaus adherence to 
the Pope provokes Henry to dissolve their monasteries, 
and take the revenues into his own hand — By the in* 
Jluenct of Lord Cromwely Archbishop Cranmer^ and 
others^ the Protestant Refbrmation was partially intro^ 
duced ; the reading of the Bible allowed ; but in the 
end of Henry'^s reign^ matters grew worse^^Under 
Edteard VL Refbrmation was much advanced; but 
under Queen Mary^ Popery was re-established^ and 
multitudes burnt Jbr opposing it — The persecuted had 
contentions inprison and ajt Fravikfbrt, 



Henry VIII. succeeded his father in 1509. Di- 
vinity, as then taught in the universities, was 
his favourite study. While many of bis subjects 
were plotting the destruction of bis father's two 
mose rapacious ministers^ Empson and Dudley, 
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he and his council were occupied in settling' hig. 
marriage with Catherine, aunt to Charles Y. 
Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain. She 
bad been married to Arthur his elder hrother^ 
when he was about fifteen years of age. He 
slept with her for a time, but was said to leave 
her a virgin. Upon bis death, Henry VII. un- 
willing to lose her portion, or to allow her a pro* 
per dowry on receipt of it, procuring a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope, got ber betrothed to Henry 
his second son, in the 14th year of bis age. But, 
perhaps repenting, he made young Heniy enter 
& solemn secret protestation against it. As Ca- 
thi-rine affirmed herself a virgin, and had an 
agreeable and virtuous temper, HeDry VIIL 
moved by some reasons of state, and reckoning 
his conscience sufficiently protected by his H(^ 
liness* dispensation, took her to his bed about two 
months after his father's death ; and they were 
conjunctly crowned. 

Henry and bis courtiers having abandoned 
themselves to pleasure, Wolsey, from the rank (tf 
a chaplain, pushed himself into almost the whole 
management of the kingdom. 'A law had b^en 
made in the late reign. That clergymen convict- 
ed should he burnt in the hand ; another Wai 
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promoted a clerical contribution for his Holiness 
to defray the expence of the Turkish war. But 
the clergy had both wit and zeal to retain their 
own money. Wolsey was made the Pope's kgaie 
a latere^ and appointed to visit all the monasteries 
in, the kingdom; and empowered to dispense 
with all ecclesiastical laws for a whole year. 
The clergy were highly offended, especially 
as the Pope's bulls granting him these powers^ 
had represented them as very ignorant and pro- 
fligate. They thought it very improper, that 
Wolsey should pass such a censure upon them, 
when his own vices were so remarkable. But 
observing, that their ignorance and profligacy 
would inevitably render them contemptible, he 
was willing to endeavour the reformation of the 
inferior clergy by every tenable method, except 
the drudgery of giving them a good example. 
He also expected that the abominable practices 
found in monasteries would justify his suppression 
of them, and converting of them into cathedrals, 
colleges, or collegiate churches. But his friends 
advised him to suppress them by the less invi- 
dious method of Papal authority. 

The enormovis wealth and power of the clergy 
had made many of them think, that they might 
do what they pleased, without reproach or con- 
troul. Under pretence of a Turkish war to be 
carried on by all the Christian princes of Europe, 
Pope LfCO X. published an Indulgence which ex- 
tended to both the quick and the dead ; and pro- 
mised forgiveness of all their sins, and a com- 
plete redemption from both bell and purgatory, 
at fixed prices, for carrying on the war. The 
subordinate disposers of these indulgences acted 
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in the most profligate manner. It is said, the 
powerof releasing souls was sometimes played for 
in taverns. ZuingUus of Switzerland and Luther 
of Germany boldly decried this abominable 
merchandize. Luther's books spread into Bug- 
land, and were the more eagerly read, that hia 
doctrines appeared like to those of WicUiff. 
The Lollards were therefore the more furiootly 
persecuted. The least word, however inadver- 
tently dropt, against any ecclesiastical law> was 
enough to found a prosecution ; and parents 
teaching their children the Lwtft prayer and Ibe 
ten commandments, according to Wicklifi^s £ngw 
lish translation, was thought a sufBcient ground 
of bttmmg them as heretics. Puffed up with his 
owD theological learning, and highly offended 
that Lutber had so freely handled T. Aquinas, 
his favourite doctor, Henry published a pretend- 
ed refutation of his books. This procured htm 
high flattery from Rome, with a new title of 
Defender of the Faith, which bis successors on the 
throne still retain. But Luther, in his reply, 
treated htm with very unceremonious freedom^ 
To promote the salvation of bis countrytneB, 
William Tindal published an English translatioi 
of the New Testament with short notes. Sir 
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but recanted,— while Wolsey's oppression of ttm 
nation, particularly his clerical brethren, with 
taxes, diverted men's minds to other objects. 

After Henry had lived almost twenty years 
with his queen, and had several children born by 
her, her frequent miscarriages, and the improba* 
bility of her having any sons, provoked his dislike 
at her. Perhaps the French and Spaniards, ques- 
tioning the legitimacy of his daughter Mary, when 
proposed for marriage with their princes, awak- 
ened his suspicion of the unlawfulness of his own ; 
while Anne ef Boleyn, his queen's maid of honour, 
bad begun to captivate his capricious affections. 
He first intimated his scruple to Cardinal Wolsey. 
and required him to declare his mind concerning 
his divorcing of Catherine. Wolsey, having had his 
attempt on the Popedom defeated by Charles her 
nephew, was bent enough to do her a disservice; 
but was wise enough to beg leave to consult the 
learned men of the kingdom. The bishops and 
others, being assembled, advised Henry to con- 
sult all the universities in Europe, and procure 
their determinations under their respective seals. 
Messengers were immediately dispatched, with 
proper instructions to consult the foreign univer- 
sities. In more than a year, not one but that of 
Orleans had returned their opinion,— -when Dr. 
Cranmer, then tutor to the children of a gentle- 
man in whose house Henry happened to lodge 
a night, suggested the propriety of obtaining and 
publishing the decision of the universities, which, 
if done, his Holiness would scarce dare to pro- 
nounce a contrary sentence. Highly pleased 
with the hint, Henry pushed for the foreigners^ 
resolution of his two questions. Whether the law 
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of God allowed of a man's marrying his brothdi'f 
wife ? and, Whether the Pope could dispense 
with the lews of God ? All the universities, ex> 
cept those of Rome, and most of the learned in 
Europe, Papists, Lutherans, and Zuinglians, de- 
clared themselves in the negative of both <jues- 
tions. With much difficulty, and little unanimi> 
ty, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
declared the marriage unlawful. Having obtain- 
ed the opinions of so many learned men, Henrjr 
assembled the bishops, who all, except Fisher of 
Rochester, declared it unlawful, and put their 
name and seal to their decision. Warham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, put Fisher's name and seal 
to it ; but Fisher stedfastly maintained, that he 
never empowered him to do so. 

Having removed Catherine from his bed, 
Henry applied to Pope Clement VII. for a di- 
vorce. However willing Clement would have 
been that Henry had sued out his divorce in 
England, and married another, and got a legan- 
tine confirmation of bis marriage, he was very 
unwilling to displease Charles the emperor, 
whose favour lie needed against the Protestants, 
and shifted 6ff the affair the best way he could. 
Campe^ius was at last dispatched for England 
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the cause to the Pope himself. Campegius ad- 
journed the court till the ensuing October. 
Meanwliile the Pope called the cause before 
himself, and cited Henry to his bar. Henry 
commanded the Earl of Wiltshire to protest 
against the citation as contrary to his royal pre^ 
rogative ; and, in a letter signed by Cardinal 
Wolsey, four bishops, two dukes, two marquisses^ 
thirteen earls, two viscounts, twenty-three ba- 
rons, twenty-two abbots, and eleven commoners, 
the Pope was entreated to confirm the judgment 
of so many learned men. Henry disdained to 
send any to represent him as a pannel : but he 
sent some to excuse his non-compearance ; and 
if possible to draw the cardinals to his side. 
While Henry was fretted with delays, Wolsey^s 
.enemies, and even Anne of Boleyn, his former 
friend, represented him to his majesty as a treach- 
erous conniver with Campegius, and a betrayer 
of his master's interests. They prosecuted him 
for accepting his legantine powers^ and in other 
different forms. As Henry had given him war- 
rants for many things charged upon him as cri- 
minal, he sometimes pretended to protect him. 
But, when he thought his. danger over, he was 
arrested for high treason, and poisoned himself 
in his way to the tower, confessing. That if he 
had served his God as faithfully as he had done 
his king, he would not have abandoned him in 
his old age. 

In September 1530, Henry published a pro- 
clamation, prohibiting all purchasing of any thing 
from Rome under the severest penalties, and de- 
daring his intention to annex the ecclesiastical 
supremacy to his crown. Foreseeing, that the 
clergy would startle at the last, he indicted them 
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all as guilty of acknowledging and Aibmittiag 
to Wolaey's legantine povers, and by the Hatute 
ofpremunire, declared them to be oat of hi* pro- 
tection, and to have forfeited all their esUttea 
and goods to his use. Finding themselres at bu 
mercy, they gladly submitted to a fine of 1 18,840 
pounds Sterling for his exchequer ; and to ac- 
knowledge him their spiritual Head, if bey readi- 
ly advanced the money; and promised aever 
more to meet in convocation, or to make any 
caAons without bis majesty's allowance. But they 
thought a layman's headship over the church so 
absurd in itself, and so inconsistent with their 
allegiance to the Pope, that they insisted to add 
thu clause, as Jar as agreeable to the laws ofChri^ 
in their acknowledgment of it. Henry for the 
present admitted their clause. 

The parliament meeting in 1582, tbe Com* 
mons thought ita properseaaon for securing them- 
selves and their people against ecclesiastical op- 
pressions ; and even the clergy, finding that their 
prosecutions of men without any accuser ; csut- 
ing them accuse themslves on oath ; or obliging 
them to abjure what opinions they pleased, or 
be burnt, were very disagreeable,— resolved to 
amend their customs. The parliament restrict- 
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senre th« liberties of the church, he replied, That 
no eccleiiastical constitutions should hereafter be 
made or executed, without his consent ; that, as 
some of the provincial ones already enacted, were 
inconsistent with his prerogative, he intended to 
have thena all examined by a committee of S2 
persons, half of them clergjrmen, and the rest 
members of parliament, that such as were found 
improper might be abrogated, and those that 
agreed with the law of God and his prerogative 
might be confirmed by his royal assent. The 
clergy were obliged to submit. Sir Thomas 
More seeing whither matters were tending, re- 
signed the Great Seal, and Warham Archbishop 
of Canterbury died. 

Cranmer's book against Henry's marriage with 
his brother^s widow, and his manful disputing 
against it in the foreign universities, procured 
him Henry's peculiar favour, and therewith the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. Apprehensive of the 
critical nature of the times, and having his affec- 
tions fixed upon a young lady, he accepted the 
charge with the utmost reluctance. At an inter- 
view, Francis, the French king, pretending great 
friendship for Henry, advised him neither to go 
himself to Rome, nor send any agents to prose- 
cute his divorce, but secretly to marry Anne of 
B0leyn,now Duchess of Pembroke, and he would 
stand by the marriage. Henry did so about the 
14th of November 1582 : but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that Cranmer could be present. Notwith- 
standing the contest relative to the divorce, 
Clement readily granted to Cranmer the bulls 
and pall for his archbishopric. Fearing that his 
oath of obedience to the Pope might interfere 
with his majesty's authority, or bind him up from 
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necessary refonnaiion, CraDtner took ' H vith « 
protestation against that which he thought wron|f 
in it. Meanwhile, Clement, .instigat^l by the 
emperor, would neither grant Henry hii divorce, 
nor allow it to be judged in England. TheEngw 
lish convacatioD, ut Cranmer's instalment, by • 
great majority, determined as the foreign uni* 
Tersities had done [ but committed the qaestioB 
of Catherine's consummation of her marriage widi 
Arthur, to the canonists, who determined, that 
the presumptions she had doHe it, mra very 
strong. All the upper bouse of coDTOoation, ex- 
cept the bishop of Bath and Wells, confirmed 
this. The convocation of Tork detennined in 
the same manner. Hereupon, Henry avoirad hia 
marriage with Anne of Boleyn ; and appointed 
Craomer.to call a coart to judge of the nulltty of 
bis marriage with Catherine. 

The tidings of tiiese transactions had provoked 
Clement to consign Henry iBto the hands at tin 
devil, bad not his moderate cardinals ui^^ him 
to delay it. While Henry was on the point of 
a rapture with the Pope, the French kijig per- 
suaded him to aqbrnit his cause to him and bis 
cardinals, exclusive - af . the Impoialists, upon 
the condition of obtaining full satisfaction. Heiu 
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voke his engagement, if Henry's return should 
not come on the very day appointed. As, per- 
haps, through the bearer's mistake of his way, 
the return had not come up within that time, 
Clement brought the affair before his consistory 
of cardinals ; and notwithstanding Belley's ear- 
nest pleadings for a delay, and contrary to com- 
mon order, concluded it in their first sederunt, de- 
claring Henry's marriage with Catherine valid, 
and requiring him to take her back to his bed, 
under pain of the highest ecclesiastical censure* 
Within a day or two, the English courier came 
up with Henry's submission : but Clement could 
not, with honour to his infallibility, immediately 
revoke his decision. Thus Providence shut up 
Henry to a breach with the Romish court. Ali- 
together enraged with his disappointment, and 
that he had debased his supremacy in making his 
unfruitful submission, Henry resolved to make 
the Romish see feel the weight of his resentment. 
He had already restricted the clerical preroga- 
tives ; and for some years his learned subjects had 
been examining the foundations of the Pope^s 
authority ; and all, except Fisher of Rochester, 
were persuaded, that it had nothing to support 
it from Scripture, Reason, Fathers, or Decrees 
of ancient councils. 

When the parliament met in January 1 53^, a 
bishop preached every Lord's day at Paul's cross, 
preparing the minds of the subjects for the in- 
tended change; and teaching. That the Pope 
had no right to authority in England. The par- 
liament confirmed their lormer act, prohibiting 
the payment of Annats ; prohibited the presenta- 
tion of candidates for bishoprics to the Pope, or 
asking his instalment ; appointed bishops to be 
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elected by the chapter of the see, upon a licence 
from the kiog notninatiog the candidate, — whi^ 
after sweanDg faithful allegiaoce to his majesty, 
should have a commiBsioD granted for bis conse- 
cration, and be ioTested with a right to the teoip 
poralities of the bbbopric. They rendered the 
laws agamst heretics more agreeble to those of 
the kingdom. They appointed, that thirty-two 
persons should examine all the ecclesiutical 
canons of England, and abrogate such aa tbey 
found contrary to bis m^esty's prerogative usd 
the laws of the land, or good of the subjects,; — till 
the finishing of wlucb, the present caoiona were 
to be hel^ binding, unless they were plaiQly de- 
rogatory to the royal prerogative and establiabed 
laws and customs of the nation. As th» uDcertaia 
state of the canons left Henry full power to cxp 
plain them, or allow them to be executed or Mi^ 
these commissioners never met. Elizabeth Bar- 
tODf the holy maid of Kent, instigated by the 
Pope's agent^ pretended inspiration; and, to 
animate his subjects against Henry, for opposing 
the Pontifical power, predicted his sbamefd 
death within a month, if he divorced bis queen, 
and married another. She was attainted, and 
five of faer accomplices lost tJieir lives. 

When the parliament received the news 
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the two archbishops ; and that no licence in any 
matter not formerly dispensed with should be 
granted, till it should be examined by his majes- 
ty and his council. They empowered the king 
to visit and correct the abuses of the monasteries. 
They suggested, that the Old and New Testa- 
ments were considered as the rule of faith. They 
declared Henry's marriage with Anne vaUd; 
settled the crown on the issue of it ; and prohibit- 
ed all, under pain df misprison of treason, to slan- 
der said marriage, or its issue, or this solemn ap- 
probation of it. They took an oath of allegiance 
to Henry as Head (fthe churchy instead of the 
Pope ; and to maintain the succession of the 
crown to the issue of his present marriage ; and 
to renounce all alliance to the Pope. Not 
long after, this oath was imposed on the clergy 
and many other subjects. They required clergy- 
men to preach nothing but what was agreeable 
to scripture and catholic tradition. Sir Thomas 
More and bishop Fisher, who had before so zeal- 
ously promoted the burning of all such as could 
not believe transubstantiation, now lost their 
lives, because they scrupled at Henry's marriage 
with Anne, and at the oath relative to ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy. In November, this year, the 
parliament confirmed Henry^s supreme headship 
over the church, particularly in correcting errors 
and heresies ; and, to the no small grief of the 
clergy, granted him the annats and tithes of all 
ecclesiastical preferments, which had been for- 
merly given to the Pope. They framed an oatfc 
concerning the succession of the crown, and re- 
quired persons of all ranks to take it They 
declared it high treason to speak against his ma- 
jesty, or his present queen, or to call him an 
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heretic, schismatic, ti/rani, or usurper. And thej 
made provision for the aufiragsn bishops. 

When Paul III. was made Pope, Heniy, by 
his minister Cassils, appli^ to him for ha re- 
considering his cause. Paul was exceeding^ 
desirous of a reconciliation with England ; tMt 
the news of some friars and of Sir Thomas Mmt 
and bishop Fisher being executed for refusiny to 
renounce their allegiance to the Roman see; nuhde' 
him lose all hopes of it. He therefore de&tertd 
Henry into the hand of the devil and hu ingdl, 
absolved all his subjects from their all^i^ncfe to 
him, commanded all ecclesiastics to wwri the 
kingdom^ and all the nobles to take dp anu 
against him ; prdhit>ited all other Chriitiane to 
have any dealings with the English ; laid the 
kingdom under an interdict of difine senrioe; 
annulled all treaties made wiUi Henry by foragn 
princes since his marriage with Anne of Boleya ; 
and declared the issue of it spurious, and iDcapa> 
ble of succeeding to the crown. 

The oath, approving Of hit m^festy*s marriafet 
and the succession of the issue of it to the croiHr» 
and renoundng the Papal auUiofity*' had been 
administered by cOmmlHsionen all over the na- 
tiou. The spread of Tindal's New Testanie/U, 
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promote the Reformation, bad influence with 
Henry, while Bishop Gardner, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and others, did their utmost to oppose it. 
None were more averse to it than the cloistered 
monks, who openly declared against the king's 
procedure^ begged the people to take up arms 
•against him, and laboured to embroil him with 
foreign princes. To humble their pride, Henry 
appointed Liord Cromwel, who had once been 
Wolsey's servant, but was now made his majes- 
ty's vicegerent in spiritual affiurs^ instead of the 
Pope's legate, and others, to visit their monas- 
teries in the manner which he prescribed. To 
prevent a trial of their behaviour, some voluntari- 
ly surrendered their monasteries into his hand. 
Others, upon examination, were found guilty of 
the most abominable frauds. Multitudes of pre* 
tended relics were exposed and destroyed. Ima- 
ges of pretended saints were taken down and 
burnt, and the rich oblations made to their 
shrines converted to the king's use. — Faction, 
and lewdness of the most upnatural kind, were 
every where found. Having considered the re- 
ports of the Commissioners for the visitation, 
the Parliament agreed to suppress S76 of the 
smaller monasteries, and to give their plate and 
other furniture, to the value of about i? 100,000 
Sterling, and their rents, amounting to j?82«000 
per annumf to the king. About. ten thousand 
monks were turned out, each of them with 
forty*five shillings, equal to about the value 
of £21 at present, to carry them beyond 
sea, or to live on till he could work; and their 
governors had yearly pensions granted them. 
To ease the nation, these pensionaries were 
thrust into vacancies as fast as possible ; and 
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lience most of tbe ibferlor cler^ became taveteT 
nte enemies to the RefermitioB. ta IfST aMA 
1539, the ^ater -monaateries were sarrettdtmC 
into Iris fn^estj'a band, to prevent wi exoMltifr- 
tien «f their maiMen. Ttie ekiiT Knts Of all tilt 
topprened bouses SBOuoted to £181,90^^ #k 
4d. : but their ttve Trfue was at least «eti tJMwt 
more. Wtth jfiB.OOOartbis reveDiie HMTjrlfe- 
tended to erect 1 8 'smah bishopries i birt ttB inafet 
ftati thoteof Wegtrntorter, Ohester , Pete i ' bm W uA , 
Oxford, GloUcesteT, and Bristol, were afetaul^ 
fbunded. To prerent tfaeecdeviastict' resttli^tliiii 
of their property, iftost of the tUbfff laMOa imfe 
green to courtiers, or sold to (Sie gentry M M 
easy rate. In 1846, tbefutfliMieiitcolliptinMUtt 
Henrj irtCfa the lAtantrieB, coHeges, fl«« ch^irf^ 
faoqritals, fratemltiefl, ahd guiUh, wHh their md- 
jtors and catttM^ te^petfaer widt TO flrinon anA 
wuks, which hhd belonged to the wrcUlkhvp tf 
Toric, and 19 pettatafBg to his Lotd^lp of Orito' 
terbuiy. 

'Hndal's New Testament had heeh {HiAIMtM 
Id 1590. By the anmey with which the dopfefe 
of H were bonght up tar desmnHfon. he wtt 
enabled to translate tbe Old, and publish it along 
with the New, corrected. This, corrected by 
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thwe yean after her loarriage. Id waidj^ burnmg. 
wkb Iwt after another, Henry wa^ highly offend- 
ed with her, for bearing hua a dead soUf a9 Ca* 
therine had done* She was quickly attainted ; 
aoch to please Henry, condemned without any 
shadow of proof, and beheaded, May 19^ 1536, 
as gtftU^ of a precontract of marriage with some 
oiher man, and of plottmg Henry's death. She 
died sdemnly protesting tyer innoceiKce^ Next 
day, Henry manied Jean SeymouTji the ol^cct of 
bit o«itrageQiis hist. Soon after, Anne's daughter, 
SUzabeih, vaa decbured a bastard* as Mary the 
danghtM of Catherine had been a Uttle before^ 
Both parlianent and convocation dwlared Anne's 
marriage nuU and voj4 

ComphuDts of different doctrines delivered 
from pnipits binng transmitted to court, Henry, 
whose sparitua}. headship rendered bishops and 
all thra: iHiderlings and office^ mere creatures of 
bis erown» by a circular letter to the former, 
pvohibited aH preaching for abput three months, 
tiU projj^ orticks qffuitih were published by his 
dtreciion and authority, and signed by Cranmer 
and i7 othef bishops, 40 abbots, 4h9 archdeacons, 
besides proctors. In these, the Old and New 
Testaments, the Creeds, attributed to the Apoa- 
tlesbi Couftcil of Nice, and Athanasius, were 
made the standard of foith, without any regard 
to the decrees of the Popes. J^ustifimtion through 
the righteousness of Christ alone is asserted ; but 
the renovation of our nature is represented as a 
part of itu Tbe sacraments of car^vmcUion, mar' 
riage, ordina^on^ and extreme uwtion are omitted. 
Baptbm is represented as necessary tp salvation^ 
and the washing away of original sin, Transut^ 
stantiation, aurkiUar confession^ and pmance^ 
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along with tbe wonhip of saints and magesi mq 
retained. Prayer for tbe^ deed ib commetidtdf 
and Paigatory left doubtful. Cimider coDMOi- 
ed, ID hopes of obtaibiDg better artldea ahiri» 
ward. Bat few, either Papists or Frote«tM«^ 
were pleased. 

Provoked with these articles, but e^eeta^pi 
with tbe suppreniim of the moaasteries^ lo Wkkk 
manj receifed alms, many got places for tMr 
Idle friends, and prayers and masses wevv-itniaA 
OD night and day fbr their deceased relatiMs^ de.^ 
liverance from piirgatoiy ; and, animateA Ij^ tha 
Pope's bnll abore-roeAtioned, and the inaA^h 
Tf declamations of tbe monks, muHitWieii af 
Papists took arms against the govemme«t.- 'is 
lincdlpshire, a monk ' headed 9U,000 of tkcin : 
but a proclamation of pardon dispened tkem. 
Tbe Dnke of Norfolk headed a more formidahto 
party iff the borth: The beads of tbis eonapirae^ . 
among which #ere slindry abbots md p riea tti 
were apprehended and execated. Utese iaanv 
rections proroked Henry against tbe tmniaiBg 
monasteries, as nurseries of rebelliM*' He i» 
cumed 81, which he had before grreK bdcfc to tlM 
monks. The abrme of St. Bec^t* to *hldi Vm 
English devotfes had marked infinitely more re- 
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ihe king's ; that they should publish his late ar^ 
ticks qj faith, and proclamation for the abolish- 
ment of some holy days in harvest ; that they 
should instruct their people to make no pilgri<* 
mages to saints, or their relics; but stay at 
home and mind their family, keep God's com- 
mandments, and teach them, and the Creed, and 
Lord^s prayer in English, to their children ; that 
they should carefully dispense the sacraments in 
their parishes ; that they should not frequent ta- 
verns, nor sit long at gaming, but apply them- 
selves to the study of the Scriptures, and of a 
good life ; that every one who had j?20 a-year, 
and did not reside at his charge, should pay 
£5 to the poor, and every one that had jflOO. 
should maintain a student at the university, or 
as many students as they had hundreds a-year; 
that a fifth part of the livings should be applied 
for repairing the vicars' houses, if decayed. Thus 
Henry commanded the very things for which 
Wickliffites and Lutherans had been burnt. 

Much about the same time, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and other eight bishops and some divines, publish- 
ed the Instruction of a Christian Man. It main- 
tains. That our Saviour descended into the 
local hell ; that all articles of faith are to be in- 
terpreted according to the scriptures, and the 
decrees of the first four general councils : It 
maintains the doctrine of seven sacraments, and 
• of transubstantiation : It restricts the clergy to 
two orders, bishops and deacons; and affirms, 
that, according to the word of God, no bishop 
hath authoriCy over others. It restricts the in- 
' vocation of saints to a desire of their intercession 
with God for us ; It maintains. That churches 
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ought to be dedicated to none but God : It al^ 
lows bandy labour oo aaintt daysr etpeciallj dvr 
xing the harvest : It naintvas tbs ^ioctria* of 
justification bj tbe imputed rigbteouinma of 
Christ, and of pawive obedieoce to the. ku^ 
Kot long after, Lord CroBiwel procured H«W7*« 
allewaBce foi all bift Hut^jects to zead tbe BijUt 
publisbed by Cranmev, ai^ ap order to hav* w. 
copy of It set up in ereij cburcb» that ik aai^^ 
be read between lennoBii or at oUi«ff tMfiik fcy 
thepet^ile. 

Queen Jean's death in cbild-bed of pnita Kit 
vard ; Heme's breach with the Gevnw* F»^ 
teataots, who lefuaed to recuve him af tfcp I|aai 
«i their league, unlevs he nliiiiiilimi i1 liiiiniil>t>i. 
(iatioB, and alloved tbe pe^le tbe aw^ te tftii 
MKbaxist ; tbe umbrage whicb he coMMvai 
•gaiaat Craamer and otb« x^onM^Uehopaftr 

ni thfi it^pnwwd maauteriesk ea cbwv «•!» if 
them to luafavowii^ ce^xtieFs; the hMid vWiJh 
Loid Growwel and other xefivncn bad in bia dii* 
Uced and ataaost immediatrijr wa—IM aaairfagp 
of Anne of Clerea; tbe artifioe* of Bisbf^^ Gri4- 
per, Bonner, and other Papist togetber wjib 
his ow« peevish humoujh K**^ areiaarkabk 
check to every attempt toward further reform 
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Lambert, whose last words were, Ntme bM Christy 
none bat Christy was odii4emned aed burnt. 

In 1439, the pafliament made the state of re^ 
4igioa «till lYOtve "by their act €f the Sis Articks^ 
whiob estaUished transubstantiation ; the with« 
-holdfing of the sacramental cup fl*oin the people ; 
the oeUbate df the cletgy ; rows of single life m 
«1iiere ; priirate maas ; and auri6nlar confessions 
«id enacted. That whosoever should speak, 
pfeach, or write against transubstantiation should 
Jbe tmmt as heretics, and their estates be foifeit- 
ed to 4lie Idng; and such as vhouM dispute 
againrt the crtho: points mentioned, should suffer 
«leath as felons, without benefit 6f clergy ; that 
imch as merely spoke or wrote against them^ 
-tfbould, for the first fault, forfeit all they had to 
the kng, and lie in prison during his pleasure, and 
fisr the oeoood mffer deaf)hi~-All Hhe clergy were 
aipptiinted to read this act from their pulpits once 
evety quarter ctf Uryear. Granmer opposed the 
fnaking of jt for three days. Bishop Shaxton and 
Latimer were cast into prison for speaking against 
it; Latimer ^xmtinued there till Heniy ^ deatft. 
But Shaxton recanted ; and under Mary became 
(a most furious persecutor. Henry, liarrng grauft* 
^ commission^ to the bishops and their com« 
missaiies to hold i|uarterly meetings for prose^ 
eating of offraders ugainst sidA act, fire hundred 
were immediately nprisoned. But his pardon^ 
f 1^ of Oranmer amd Lord Cromwel discouraged 
the Popii^ nealots, tiH th^ hrad got iSie latter 
destroyed. This parliament also enacted. That 
proclamations of the king, or wider his ileal, 
should be hfM 'df ei(|ual authority with an aift of 
parliament, if they were -consistent with the 
standing laws and customs of the realm, and did 
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not extend toh>3Bofestatetlibei-t7,or]ifei Tbe^ 
also appoioted tbe remaining mooasteriA and 
leligious houses to be suppressed ; which was 
quicktjr done> Thus, in a few years, 64S taoOMt' 
teries, 90 colleges, 1 10 bospitals, ftiid 2S74 cha» 
tries and free chapels, were emptied of their !» 
babitantB and furoitui-e, and many of thetn dfr- 
inolished. Their valuable libraries wer^ through 
ignorance, often sold to bookbinders for a triBs. 
Lord Cromwel's hand in Henry's marriage 
witii the immediately dislilted princess of dereif 
lost him his wonted farour« The Dukeof Nor> 
folk feared bis opposing of Hent7'8 marriage 
vith Miaa Howard, Queen Anne^s cousin, who 
was executed about a jear after for levdneti. 
The Papists bated bim for his activity iu pro- 
moting reformation. He was therefore attainted 
ci high treason in much the same manna he had 
done some relations of Cardinal Pole, sometime 
iiefore. As it is probable be had Hairy'a order 
for doing what was laid to his charge, he was 
condemned without being allowed to speak in 
his own vindication. Almost immediately after 
execution, two Lutheran ministers, who bad 
been condemned unheard) woe burnt for bints 
against Popery in their sermons; while four Pa- 
pists. who bad denied Hei 
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About this time, bishop Bonner of London pub-* 
lisbed some Injunctions for his clergy, which, 
from their nature^ seem to have been imposed on 
him by Henry, probably at the request of Cran- 
mer. They required clergymen to read every 
day a chapter of the Bible with some gloss upon 
it, and to study the book compiled by the bi- 
shops; that no curate should be employed without 
being first examined by the bishop or his officers ; 
that they should instruet their people in English, 
how to believe, pray, and live according to the 
will of God ; that they should endeavour to re- 
concile such as were at variance, and be good 
examples of love add foi'giveness to their flock ; 
that they should permit none to go to taverns or 
alehouses, or to use unlawful games on Sabbaths 
or holy days, in time of divine worship; that 
they should perform the duties of their office de- 
cently and diligently ; use no unlawful games ; 
and never go to ale-houses or taverns without 
urgent necessity ; that no plays or interludes 
should be acted in their churches; that, in preach- 
ing, they should explain the whole gospel and 
epistle for the day, according to the opinion of 
some learned doctor, and insist chiefly on such 
places as may best stir up their hearers to prayer 
and good works ; that none below a bishop should 
preach without a licence from his m^esty, or the 
bishop of the diocese. — ^When Popery prevailed, 
few sermons were preached but in Lent ; and 
in these, scarce any care was taken to acquaint 
hearers with the mind of God, but to extol the 
ceremonies of the church, and stir up men to an 
enthusiastic devotion. — Cranmer did what he 
could to provide proper preachers, and to leave 
the most eminent to labour in an itinerant man- 
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□er. But so few could be had, that the most df 
t^e nation continued in gross igDorance. To 
help the weak, and restrain the wicked and er- 
roneous from mislending the people, a Book tf 
Homilies on the epistles and gospels for the year, 
containing plain paraphrases on, and practical 
exhortations from them, was published, which 
were to be read to congregations, hj persons not 
licensed to preach. — ^Meanwhile, the Uceoaed 
preachers having frequent complaints brought to 
his majesty against them, began, for their own 
security, to read their sermons ; and so intro- 
duced that lifeless and absurd custom, now so 
common in the British dominions. 

In l£4S, the parliament indirectly eBtablished 
the contents of the ErudiUon of a ChritUanwan. 
Henry was submitted to as ah infallible Pope, 
having the faith and consciences of his subjects 
at his disposal. Even Cranmer and his reform- 
ing brethren believed the whole goTemment of 
the church to depend on the magistrates* will ; 
and hence took out their commissions to hold 
their bishoprics only during bis majesty's plea- 
sure, and to exercise authority by his directioft 
and allowance. In 15+4, a faint attempt was 
made to reform tlic ecclesiastical worship. Henry 
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none should be convicted upon it, but by the 
oaths of twelve persons ; and that all informa- 
tion against preaching should be within forty 
days, and the prosecution within a year. Ne- 
vertheless, Belenian, Adams, Liscals, Anne As- 
kew, and others, were burnt, because they were 
not able to believe transubstantiation. All the 
books published by Tindal, Frith, Joy, Barnes, 
and other Protestants, were ordered to be burnt. 
The Parliament appeared in earnest to reduce 
the nation to their wonted darkness of Popery. 
They declared the catholic church judge of all 
controversies in religion; they appointed Tiuf 
dal's Bibles, and all books contrary to the six 
articles set forth, or to what may be set forth by 
his Majesty, to be destroyed ; they condemned 
all writings against transubstantiation; they pro- 
bibited all annotations upon, or preambles to 
English Bibles* or New Testaments ; they pro- 
hibited all reading the Bible in churches — or of 
the English New Testament by husbandmen, 
artificers, apprentices, servants, women, or any 
other of weak capacities, or low stations ; they en^ 
acted, that whoever should be convicted of preach- 
ing or maintaining any thing contrary to bis Ma^ 
jesty's inslrticHons made or to be made, shoyld for 
th^ first offence recant ; for the second bear 4 
faggot ; and for the third be burnt. Thus 8too4 
matters respecting religion, when the proqd, pee<- 
vish, and corpulent Henry VIII. died of an ulc^r 
in his leg, January Si8f A, D. IS^T. 

His son Edward, a hopeful youth of ni^yeur^ 
of age, succeeded him. His fatberj in his last 
will, had named sixteen persons to govern the 
king/iom, till he should be eighteen jttn of agCi 
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to whom other twelve were added, as privfeaan* 
sellors. The £«■! of Hartford. uDclec^Edwardf 
and afterward Duke of Someraet, was ohowa 
protector. King £dward himself, the AcchbU 
shops Craomer aad Holj^te, the Bishops Hot 
beach, Goodric, Latimer, and Ridley, with Se^ 
cretary Paget and Admiral Lisle, were the most 
noted on the Protestant side. The PriaccM 
Mary, ^e Earl of Southampton, and Biahopa 
Tonstal, Gardner, and Bonner, 3upported>lbe 
Fopisfa.— Power being chif fly iu the haiuUaf tht 
Protestants, all prosecution upon the statnte of 
the tix artklei was stopt ; and such as bad iieea 
imprisoned for religioo were liberated. -Mitea 
Coverdale, afterward Bishop of Exeter, Hoofot 
oi Gloucester, John Rogers, and manyotber exir 
iles for truth, came home, and -verted ift the 
church. Immediately after £dward*» coiwa 
tiOn, Protestants began to preach -agaiMt the 
iue of images in churches, and «f masses firtrnili 
departed. 

Having begun th^r 8dministratio&, the Itft; 
gents' and counsellors, as in the former reign, re- 
quired the' bish(^ to take out new coramissioaa, 
bearing their subjection to his M^jfes^, and that 
they held their offices and privileges only during 
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by Christ; true faith; good works; Chfisliai 
love; oaths; a|M>stacj; fear of death; obedience 
to superiors ; whoredom ; and reli^ous c^oten- 
tioD. To procure the consent of Gardner, Cran- 
mer shewed them first to him; but be would bear 
of no alteration in doctrine, till Edward sboald 
be major. NeTertheless, the greater part of the 
Regents approved them. 

As Henrj, by one of his last acts of Parlia- 
ment, had empowered bis son's covncil to iasoe 
forth proclamations of equal authority with those 
of the King, the Regents resolved to begin witb 
a general visitation of the church ; a letter was 
dispatched in Edward's name to all the Bishops, 
suspending their jurisdiction during the time of 
yisitation ; and prohibiting the other clergy to 
preach without his licence any where but in their 
•own churches. This was intended to restrain 
the Popish priests from spreading nnsdiiefy while 
Protestant preachers could obtmn licence to 
preach, wherever they had opportunity. In this 
visitation the kingdom was divkled into six cir- 
cuits, and two gentlemen, a civilian, a divine, 
and a register, were appointed for each* As the 
divines were intended for the instruction of tbe 
people, as well as for examination of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, six of the moat grare and popn* 
lar, Ridley, Madew, Briggs, Cottisford, Joseph, 
and Farrar, were appointed for this work* Along 
with the late homilies^ these risitors carried with 
them thirty-six inrtnuiians from Edward, to be 
distributed among the Bishops and parochiai 
clergy, many of them the same with these for- 
merly prescribed by Lord Cromwel, when he 
Visited tbe churches, as Vicar General, under 
Henry VIII. They principally required, tlmt 
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all ecclesiastical peraoos should observe the laws 
relative to the King's prerogatives; should preach 
once every quarter of a year against pilgrimages 
and prayers to images, and exhort to works of 
faith and charity ; that such images as bad been 
abused to superstition, should be taken dotvn by 
the clei^ only ; that where no sermop is, the 
Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandineiitl^ 
be repeated from the pulpit to the people ; that, 
within three months, every church be prorided 
with a Bible, and, within twelve, with JBiaimus'i 
Paraphrase upon the New Testament; thatooiM 
who cannot repeat the Lord's Prayer, the Creeds 
and the Ten Gommaudments, or who are at »» 
mity with their neighbours, be admitted to the 
Loid's Supper ; that the Gospel and EpitUe at 
high mass, and the first and second Lemm for 
every Sabbath and holy day be read in Biylirii ; 
that one chapter of the New Testament be read 
at Mattmtt and another of the Old at Svert.«mg; 
that clergymen often visit the sick, and instruct 
them with passages of Scripture in English ; thaU 
for avoiding disputes about precedence, there be 
no more processions around churches or churcbt 
yards; that all shrines, tables, candlesticlu, trint 
dills, or rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, and 
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low Bishops^ shall at least preach twice a-year ; 
that priests shall be reverently and charitably 
used for their works sake. These, and some 
others, respecting instruction and order, were 
enjoined under pain of eitcommunication, seques- 
tration, or deprivation, as their ordinaries should 
answer to the King. The injunctions for Bishops 
requiried, that they should see to their clergy and 
people's exact observation of the preceding in- 
junctions ; should preach four times a year, with- 
in their own diocese, unless they had a reason- 
able excuse ; that their chaplains should be able 
and diligent preachers of Grod's word ; that they 
should ordain none but such as would preach the 
doctrine set forth in the homilies. Gardner and 
Bonner refused to comply with these injunctions ; 
and on that account were imprisoned, but soon 
after liberated. 

The Parliament having met, repealed all the 
laws which made any thing treasonable, but what 
had been specified in the act of the twenty- fifth 
of Edward III. They repealed the act of the 
Six Articles, and what depended on it, together 
with the acts that made the royal proclamations 
of equal authority with acts of Parliament, or 
declared any thing feUmy, which was not held 
such before. They enacted, that whoever should 
own the Pope's supremacy, or write against that 
of the King, or should burlesque the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, now to be in both bread 
and wine, should be punished ; that all private 
masses should be disused ; that all bishops shall 
be appointed by his Majesty's letters patent, and 
continue in office only during his pleasure ; that 
all processes in spiritual courts be carried on in 
his name, and sealed with his seal, excepting 
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some courU belonging to the archbishop Of Caa* 
terbuiy. CoBtrary to the solicitations of Cran* 
mer, aod his fellow bishops, they bestowed on 
Edvard al) the lands of chaotriesi which had not 
been granted to his father, with all the oblatiou 
pertaining to them for obiU, anniversanea, and 
Uunpt, together with the guild lands eqjojed faj 
any fraternities on like accounts. They alw 
commanded monks to remain in their places, uid 
apply themselves to bandy labour i but thia act 
was soon after repealed. The convocation, which 
chiefly consisted of Papists, did little more than 
allow the lawfulness of priests' marriage, and of 
giving the sacramental cup to the people. The 
lower house petitioned the upper, that the com- 
mission of thirty two for reforming the ecctesiai- 
tical taws might be revived; that what the bi- 
shops and divines had done, for correcting the 
offices for divine service, might be lud before 
them, and that the inferior clergy might be re* 
admitted into the House of Commons, or at least 
no act relative to religion or the clergy, be made 
without their consent. 

The Protestants abroad laboured under terri- 
ble distress, several of them fled into England - 

Of these Peter Martyr was made professor of di- 
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the primate, was therefore prohibited, till an 
uniformity in worship should be got established. 
Two archbishops, and sixteen or seventeen bi- 
shops, and six divines, were appointed to exa- 
mine and reform the offices of the church. They 
began with the Eucharist, and left it much the 
same as in the mass book, and only added what 
was necessary to correspond with the communion 
in both kinds. They left auricular confession as 
a matter indifferent. After receiving the Lord's 
Supper, the priest was directed to turn himself 
to the people, and read the exhortation, and then 
required the impenitent to withdraw, lest the de- 
vil should enter into them with the elements. 
After a little pause, followed the confession of sins 
and absolution. Atthe end of this office, was hinted 
his Majesty's intent to proceed to further refor- 
mation. In correcting the other offices of worship, 
they overlooked the word of God, and composed 
the evening and morning service^ as it now stands, 
from the Popish missals of Sarum, York, Here- 
ford, Bangor, and Lincoln. Only there was no 
confession or absolution. From the same mate- 
rials, they formed the Litany as at present. Only 
Elizabeth caused strike out the prayer for deli- 
verance from the detestable enormities of Po- 
pery. Before that time, it was common for 
preachers, after reading of their text, to bid 
prayers, directing the people for whom, and 
what they should pray, that every one might 
then pray silently by himself. In the office of 
baptism, the child's forehead and breast was to 
be marked with the sign of the cross, the devil 
to be expelled by exorcism, and the child thrice 
dipt in the font on its sides and breast, unless it 
was very weak. It was then to be wrapped in 
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white vestments, and to be anoiated with oil tat 
the head, with a abort prayer for the deteent of ' 
the Holy Ghost. In- confirmation, the duldzen 
being catechized, the bishop signed them with 
the sign of the cross, and laid his hands upon 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and iiolj 
Ghost. In the office for burial, the soul of the 
deceased was recommended to the mercy of God; 
and forgirenesB trf' sin, ready admission to hea- 
ven, and a bappy resurrection at the lait day* 
prayed for. To the grief of Hooper, Rogers, 
and other foreign divines, who reckoaed them 
appendages of the idolatrous mass, end badges ai 
Antichrist, the Romish habits of clei^me* were 
too earnestly retMned by Cranmer tati lEUdley, 
for fear of too much displeasing the Papiati. 

This book of common pTMfer was never laid be- 
fore the convocation. The Popish tHSht^ of 
Norwich, Hereford, Chichester, and WesminAer, 
protested against it. But the Parliament, in J»> 
nuary 1549, appointed it to be used through the 
whole kingdom, under pain of six months* impri- 
sonment, and loss of a yeu'a salary, for the fint 
fault — forfeiture of all their preferments, and a 
year's imprisonment for the seeond — forfeitore of 
all their floods, and imprisonment for life for the 
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Not long after, a public disputation was held. — 
Ridley had another at Cambridge. The Popish 
disputants deeply entrenched themselves in the 
unintelligible jargon of the schoolmen, while 
Martyr and Ridley placed their principal depen- 
dence on the oracles of God. Both parties claim- 
ed the victory. 

Not content with words, the Popish clergy 
roused their votaries to arms. The rebels in De- 
vonshire amounted to ten thousand strong. They 
demanded of Edward a restoration of the Sir Ar- 
tides; the performance of mass in Latin; the 
elevation and adoration of the sacred wafer in the 
Eucharist ; the withholding of the sacramental 
cup from the people ; the re-erection of images 
in churches; the renewal of supplications for 
souls in purgatory ; the calling in, and prohibit- 
ing of all English Bibles ; the rejection of the 
new service book; and restoration of the old forms 
of worship. The court returned them a soft an- 
8wer; but only the edge of the sword could bring 
them to reason. In Norfolk, the rebels, headed 
by one Ket, a tanner, amounted to twenty thou- 
sand; but the Earl of Warwick, with scarce 
eight thousand, dispersed them. Meanwhile, 
Bonner of I^ndon, being suspected of disloyalty, 
was appointed te preach a sermon, io which be 
should declare his persuasion of the Ring's su- 
premacy : but having hated, or forgotten to do 
so, he was deposed and imprisoned, and Ridley 
of Westminster was also made bishop of Loodoo. 
Some anabaptists having fled hither from Ger* 
many, were hunted out and prosecuted for tbeir 
enthusiastical nonsense and blasphemy. h/Mti 
Bocker, a woman plainly deiitym% was l/umt 
for some whimsical expressioiis cmetmmti; our 
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Sariour's not beiog conceived of the substance of 
Mary. Cranmer, to his lasting reproach, insti- 
gated the reluctant Prince to sign the warrant 
for her execution. George Vann, a poor han^ 
less devotee of the same sect, was also commit- 
ted to the flames, for perhaps very ignorantly afr 
firming, that only the Father is the true God. 

In A. D. 1550, the Parliament revived Hea> 
ry*? act for appointing thirty-two commisiiQiWTS 
to reform the ecclesiastical canons, and named die 
persons for this work. They finished their work-in 
fifty>one sections. Edward dying before it re- 
ceived his. confirQiatipD, it never had tfae rojral 
sanction annexed to it : but Archbishop Parker 
published a copy of it under the title o£M^fiirma- 
fh legum Angtictmamm, &c. in which no punish- 
ment is mentioned for heretics. I'he Fa^Uame^t 
fdso authorized a book of ordinalion conpiled by 
six bishops and six divines, which is much the 
same with that now in use. In consequence of 
all these reformations in worship, the council or- 
dered all clergymen to deliver up tbor man- 
hooks and other formulas, to proper persons ^h 
pointed by the King. 

Ridley, now Bishop of London, began 'to viut 
his diocege. Besides the above-mentioned in- 
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udices against the removal of the altars^ which 
lad no contemptible effect. As the people ima*- 
;ined that the priestly apparel added superior 
irtue and sanctity to their miDistrations, it 
vould have been proper to correct their mistake, 
jlooper, who had resided at Zurich in Switzer- 
and, during the debates concerning the unlaw- 
fulness of compliance with things indifferent in 
hemselves, when abused to superstition, occa- 
ioned by the emperor's Interim farm of religion^ 
laving returned home, and preached with great 
ipplause, was appointed Bishop of Gloucester by 
Edward's letters patent. He declined accepting 
t, as he abhorred the swearing by saints, even 
)efore the Holy Ghost, in the oath of supremacy. 
Convinced of the justness of his objection, Ed- 
nrard struck out that phrase. Hooper also look- 
id on the use of the Popish vestments as sinful. 
Edward and his council were inclined to dispense 
with the habits ; but Cranmer, and especially 
Ridley and Goodric, inristed, that as the things 
were indifferent in themselves, they ought to be 
retained in obedience to the law. Hoc^r am- 
suited Peter Martyr, Bncer, and the Genevan 
and Swiss divines on this point. They were all 
of opinion, that these relics of Popery ought to 
be removed from the church ; but thought that 
Hooper might comply' rather than be rendered 
useless, and breed a schism in a reforming church. 
His case w^ truly jHtiable. His brethr^i would 
neither suffer him to live without being a bishop, 
nor admit him in the manner his conscience ap- 
proved. After suffering con6nement, imprison- 
ment, and other hardships, he, at last, consented 
to permit others to put on the vestments at bi^ 
consecration, and once at court. Being admit- 
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ted, he laboured beyond his strength, preaching 
sometimes twice or thrice a-day, to the poor peo* 
pie, that hungered after the word of God. Most 
of the reforming clergy, particularly Latimer, 
Corerdale, Taylor, Fhilpot, Bradford, Samson, 
&c. were of the same mind with Hooper conireni- 
ing the habits. Nay, even Cranmer and Ridl^ 
feeem to have relaxed their bigotry ; and, to in* 
crease the friends of reformation, admitted Sam- 
son and others without them, if thej did not 
also intend to procure an act for their abolirii- 
ment. It is certain, that when they died mar- 
tyrs they contemned them. And indeed, it wu 
strange for men of such piety and sen8e,.to mark 
such immoderate zeal for trifles, in a coantiy 
where John a Lasco and other foreign«« were 
allowed to worship God in their own maimer. 

Gardner and his other Popish clergy did not 
reckon the deeds of the goreming council valid, 
nor themselves bound to obey them. After he 
had been imprisoned for his disobedience, Gard- 
ner still behaved contemptibly, and was there- 
fore deprived of his bishopric, and sent to the 
Tower, in which he continued prisoner till Queea 
Mary relieved him. As he and his brethren bi< 
taken out commissions for their oflSce, only th- 
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Bishops, and again by Cranmer, they were rati-- 
fied by the privy council, without being present- 
ed to either convocation or parliament. Along 
with them, was printed a short Catechism, com- 
posed, it is said, by Poinet, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, translated by Cranmer, and authorized by 
the king's letters patent. 

The Reformers proceeded to a second amend- 
ment of their Book of Common Prayer. A short 
confession of sins and absolution of the penitent 
introduced the daily service ; and a rehearsal of 
the ten commandments, with a short pause be- 
tween each, while the people kneel, along with 
a declaration. That this posture did not import 
any adoration of the elements, introduced that 
of the Communion. To please the Papists, Eliza-* 
beth caused the last to be erazed ; but it was re^ 
stored at the restoration of Charles II. The use 
of oil in confirmation ; extreme unction ; prayer 
for the dead in the office for burial ; auricular 
confession; crossing in confirmation and the 
Lord's supper were laid aside. The parliament 
appointed this Liturgy alone to be used through 
the whole kingdom, after All-hallow 1552. They 
declared marriages of priests valid, and their chil- 
dren capable of heirship. They re-united the bi- 
shoprics of London and Westminster. Alas ! 
that we should find them permitting fishers, reap- 
ers, and the like, to labour on the Lord's day ! 

Day, Bishop of Chichester, Heath of Worces- 
ter, and Tonstal of Durham, being deprived of 
their office, on account of disobedience to the 
laws, Edward appointed a visitation of all the 
churches, and to bring in all superfluous plate, 
&c. into the exchequer, or dispose of it for the 
benefit of the poor. Notwithstanding all this 
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reforming care, many of the conrtiers were grasp* 
in^ at the church's property, while not a fein' 
clergymen were almost starved, and obliged ta 
become kitchen clerks, surveyors, receivers, iic. 
for a livelihood. While many Protestants adorn- 
ed their profession, others were a disgrace to it. 
Some principal Reformers were too much inclin- 
ed to stretch the laws in their own favcnir, and 
to persecute such as were not of their opioioo. 
Their progress in reformation, notwithstanding^ 
their many powerful and crafty opponents, and 
so deep rooted customs, is an admirable display 
of the interposing power of the Lord. 

Both Edward and they intended to hare pro- 
ceeded further in removing the remains of Popery, 
and in settling the governmeot and discipline of 
the church. Is his Diary, he laments, that the 
ignorance, scandalous lives, and Po[nah hiclina- 
tions of some of his bishops, hindered his restor- 
ing of the primitive discipline, in the manner be 
wished. Bucer presented to him a platfobh 
of discipline, bearing. That scandalous persons 
should be excluded from the sacraments ; that 
the old Popish vestments should be laid aside; 
that there should be no half communion service; 
that god-fathers should not answer in name of 
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have commissioners from the king to observe 
their conduct. Cranmer was much of the same 
mind. He disliked the government of the church 
by convocations, in which deans, archdeacons, and 
cathedral clergy, have more influence than the 
representatives of the real pastors of the church. 
He appears to have drawn up a more perfect 
Book (^Common Prayer 9 but could not get it in- 
troduced, on account of the Popish inclinations 
of his subordinate bishops and clergy. 

The reformation of the English church being 
now at its height, it may be proper to observe, 
that in their doctrine of original Hn, predestina* 
Hon, justification^ effectual grace, and good works, 
they corresponded with Augustine and Calvin ; 
that they were not satisfied with the discipline 
they had obtained, though they thought they 
might submit to it, till it could be rectified by 
authority ; that they believed but two orders of 
clergy, viz. bishops and deacons, and that bishops 
and priests were but different ranks of the same 
order ; and that they acknowledged fellowship 
with other Protestant churches, which had no 
bishops ; and hence, till the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, they never urged any re-ordination of their 
presbyters. 

As his sister Maby, as well as the queen of 
Scots, were Papists, and Elizabeth had been de- 
clared a bastard by the parliament, the Regents, 
or rather the Duke of Northumberland, advised 
Edward, still a minor, as he lay dying in 1558, 
to bequeath his crown to Jean Gray^ eldest daugh- 
ter to Lady Frances his cousin, and the Duke of 
Suffolk, a lady of extraordinary qualities, piety 
and zeal, and next in blood after the three prin>- 
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cesses above mentioiied. The council* and Cran- 
raer himself, after much opposition to it, s%b 
ed this disposal of the crown. To her great 
grief, Jean was proclaimed Queen immediatelj 
after Edward's death, and an army raised to 
maiatain her claim. But Mary having, by hei 
perfidious promises to the Sufiblkera and oUiers; 
to make no change relative to religion, deceived 
the people, raised an armj, and, without any 
bloodshed, made her entrance into London, fonr 
weeks after the death of her brother. Bonner, 
C^diaer, and other Papists were immediatdj 
liberated from prison. In council, she sotemnly 
declared, that notwithstanding her fixedne» in 
her own religion, she would compel none to it, 
but by the preaching of God's word. Next day, 
by his inveighing at St. Paul's against the late 
reformation, Dr. Bourne so provoked bis au- 
dience, that his life was in danger. But Rogers 
and Bradford, at the hazard of their own, car- 
ried him off safe. He and bis Popish friends 
quickly rewarded their kindness with imprison* 
meat and burning. 

To prevent like tumults for the future, Mary 
probifaited alt preaching without qieciel licence, 
declaring that she would not compel her subjects 
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Bonner of London, Gardiner of Winchester, Ton- 
stal of Durham, Heath of Worcester, and Day 
of Chichester, were restored to their sees. Hoop- 
er, who had, with great zeal, supported the 
rights of Mary against Jean Gray, along with 
Coverdale, Taylor, and Rogers, were imprisoned 
for preaching after she had prohibited it. Cran- 
mer, who had saved her life from her father's in- 
tended destruction of it, and had contended for 
her claim to the crown, and Holgate archbishop 
of York, soon after shared the same fate. The 
foreign Protestants were commanded to leave 
^ the kingdom. Bishops Poynet, Barlow, Scory, 
Coverdale, and Bale, Deans Cox, Haddon, Horn, 
Turner, and Samson, together with Grindal, 
Jewel, Sandys, Rainolds, Pilkington, Whitehead, 
Fox, Rough, Knox, and about forty other preach- 
ers, and eight hundred principal professors of the 
Protestant religion, fled into foreign countries. 
To prevent their escape, the council sent orders 
to ak sea-ports to permit none to leave the king- 
dom without passports. 

On the first of C)ctober 1 558, Mary was crown- 
ed by bishop Gardner, assisted by ten of his dio- 
cesan brethren, dressed in their Romish mitres, 
copes, and crosiers. In a parliament procured 
to her mind by bribery and every other shame- 
ful method, the laws of Edward concerning re- 
ligion, after a tedious debate of six days, were 
wholly repealed. Severe punishments were enact- 
ed against those that should dare to disturb the 
restored Popish worship^ or break down altars 
or images. Upon the 3d of November, archbi- 
shop Cranmer, Lord Guildford, Jean Gray, and 
the two sons of Northumberland, were indicted 
of high treason, in attempting to set up another 
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for queeo. They all confessed the charge ; but 
Cranmer appealed to his judges with what re- 
luctance he had signed Edward's exclusion of 
Mary. By means of 150 new presentations to 
ecclesiastical lirings, and other methods, the con- 
vocation, of which Bonner was president, was 
entirely to her majesty's taste. — They all agreed 
to sul»cribe the doctrine of transubstantiatioo* 
except Piiilpot, Philips, Haddon, Cheyney, AyU 
mer, and Young, who disputed against it three 
days, being answered with little more than threat- 
enings and reproach: Weston the prolocutor 
told them, that though they had the Scripture on 
their si4e> he and his friend? had the sword on 
theirs. Most of the common people were zea^ 
lous, even to madness, for the restoration of their 
old idolatry and superstition. 

Provoked by Mary's apparent intention to 
marry Philip, heir to the Spanish crown, Wyat, 
a trusty Papist, in ISSi, raised an army of four 
thousand forces against her, and attempted an 
entrance into London. His army being quickly 
dispersed, himself was taken and executed. Pre- 
tending, that his rebellion was raised by Protest^ 
ant influence. Lady Jean Gray, and Lord Guild- 
ford her husband, were executed. The princess 
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brders. Her instructions for their procedure 
were drawn up by Gardiner. After an angry 
recital of the innovations of Edward, they were 
tbarged to execute the laws, which were in force 
under king Henry VIII. but not to proceed in 
her majesty's name, nor exact the oath of supre- 
macy, these encroaching on the Papal authority ; — 
to separate clergymen from their wives ; — ^to re- 
ordain such as had entered by the Form prescrib- 
ed under Edward, or supply the defects of their 
ordination by the unction, priestly vestments, 
&c ; — ^to compel all persons to attend the church. 
The archbishop of York, and bishops of St. Da- 
vid's^ Chester, and Bristol, were deprived of their 
i^ees, on account of their marriage ; and those of 
Lincoln, Gloucester, and Hereford, by her ma- 
jesty's pleasure. Soon after, the sixteen vacant 
bishoprics were filled up with candidates to her 
taste. Multitudes of Protestant preachers were 
turned out for being married, even though they 
were willing to leave their wives, and for non- 
appearance, — and without being heard. 

Philip's Spanish gold having reconciled almost 
all the Papists to Mary's marriage with him, she 
had the more opportunity to persecute the Pro- 
testants. As they had complained of their usage 
in the disputes of the late convocation, the court 
resolved to mortify them with a repetition of it, 
at a second dispute, before the university of Ox- 
ford. Cranmer, and Ridley, and Latimer, were 
taken from their prison, to manage it on the Pro- 
testant side. In the debate, which turned upon 
iransubstantiation, and the propitiatory sacrifice 
of the Mass, they behaved with great modesty 
and presence of mind ; but their enemies bore 
them down with continual shouting, noise, and 
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derision, Bomettmes four or five of them speaking 
all at once. After oil. they, were required to 
subscribe the articles of debate, as if tbey had 
been vanquished. They refused ; and, on thii 
account, to their great satisfaction, were declar- 
ed heretics. The Papists intended to hare ex- 
posed tfaem in like manner before the universitj 
of Cambridge ; but the three bishops above men- 
tioned, with seven others, published from their 
prison, a declaration. That since they bad met 
with so much abuse and misrepresentation at Ox- 
ford, they would dispute no more unless in writ* 
ing, and before ber majesty or council, or her 
parliament. At the same time, they emitted a 
summary confession of their faitht.That the holy 
Scriptures are the sole supreme judge of all reli- 
gious debates ; that justification is by faith alone 
through the imputeid righteousness of Christ ; 
that holiness of nature is neces'sary in order to 
produce good works ; that there is no purgato- 
rial state after this life ; that baptism and the 
Lord's supper ought to be administered accord- 
ing to Christ's institution ; that the denial of the 
sacramental cup to the people, — trunsubstantta- 
tion, and adoration of the elements, and the sa- 
crifice of the Mass, ought to be condemned ; that 
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ftfaeiH and the nation to reconcile themselvek with 
their spiritual father, and return to the catholic 
church. They readily acquiesced, and had pre- 
scribed for their penance their annulment of all 
laws made against his Holiness' authority since 
the 20th year of Henry VHI. They received the 
Pope's pardon of all their sins during that period, 
on their knees, and then went to the chapel royal 
in solemn procession, and sung Te Deum ; and 
spent the rest of the day in revelling and mirth, 
because the lost children were now recovered to 
the Pope. The parliament supplicated his Ho- 
liness to confirm some marriages, judicial pro- 
cesses, settlements of lands, and erections of bi- 
shoprics, cathedrals, and colleges. The cardinal 
legate admitted their requests, but denounced 
the heavy judgment of God against all such as 
did not restore all the ecclesiastical goods, which 
they had in their hands. The Pope refused to 
confirm Pole's restrictions, and published a bull 
excommunicating all those who did not restore 
whatever they had pertaining to the church. 
Terribly afraid of Papal damnation, Mary de- 
livered up all that was in her power. Some 
of her subjects were not so timorous, but threat- 
ened to defend their claims by the edge of their 
sword. Mary repaired the old monasteries, and 
erected new ones as fast as she could ; — ^made 
inquiry who had pillaged them under her fa- 
ther and brother; and commanded Bonner to 
eraze from the public registers whatever had been 
done against the Pope or monks, as a terrible 
scandal to the nation. To the gi*eat joy of the 
Popish clergy, the statute of Richard, confirmed 
by Henry IV. for burning of heretics, was restor- 
ed to its wonted vigour. 
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It seeini Cardinal Pole lost the faroar of the 
Pope, for proposing to bring back the Gn^lish 
heretics by instructions and arguments. Gard- 
ner, enraged by the re-printing of his book, whidi 
inculcated subjection to Henry's ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and Mary, were furiously bent npoD 
severities, .and thought that a few exam^es 
would terrify the rest into their will. Hooper, 
Rogers. Sanders, and Taylor, were burnt in the 
beginning of February 1554i, aud eleven more in 
March and April. Their triumphant conrage 
and constancy confirmed their Protestant bre- 
thren, and made some Papists think better of 
their cause. The English bishops attempted to 
throw the odium of these executions upon king 
Philip, — who, to return it on themselves, caused 
bis Spanish confessor preach against such severi- 
ties. ' Gardner craftily turned over the manage- 
ment of them upon Bonner, who, brutish as be 
was, pretended to be sick of them. About tbia 
time, the exiles abroad, by a printed paper, call- 
ed her majesty to remember, that during her 
brother's reign, no Papists had been put to death, 
and even Jews were tolerated ; and they urged 
the nobles and commons to intercede with her 
to forbear shedding the blood of her Protestant 
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publicly professed bis repentance of it, and suf- 
fered the flames in the most courageous manner, 
marking his grief for his fall by first burning his 
unworthy hand, which had signed bis recanta- 
tion. Cardinal Pole^ now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on account of his mildness, was deprived 
of his legantine powers. Gardiner had died, mi- 
serable in both body and mind ; but Bonner con- 
tinued his murderous fury. The year 1556 ex- 
bibited ope continual series of cruel persecutions. 
Numbers were burnt at a time, because they 
could not believe transubstantiation, and such 
things as are equally absurd. In imitation of the 
Spanish Inquisition, Mary erected a court of 
twenty* one commissioners^ most of them clergy- 
men, for the trial of heretics ; and prohibited all 
her subjects to pray for the persecuted Potest- 
ants, or to wish that God would bless them. In 
her reign, according to Warner, two hundred 
and eighty-four were burnt for religion, of whom 
four were bishops, and twenty-one inferior cler- 
gymen. Fifty-four others were prosecuted for 
heresy, seven of whom were whipped, and six- 
teen perished in prison. Lord Burleigh says, 
that four hundred suffered publicly, besides those 
that were murdered in prison. The bones of 
Bucer and Fagius were digged up, called to give 
an account of their faith, and not compearing at 
the bar, were condemned to be burnt for heresy. 
Peter Martyr's wife having once been a nun, had 
her bones dug upland buried in a dunghill. 

Meanwhile, the contentions among the re- 
formed added to their misery. While some at 
the peril of their lives preached to such as would 
attend them in the night, and one congregation 
in London had five preachers, of whom Rough 
the martyr, and Scambler and Bentham, after- 
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ward Protestant bishops, were a part, — otben 
troubled tlieir fellow prisoners with their Au- 
putcs. Sbme of them, bein^ Arian in opioioD, 
were so troublesome in the king's bench, that 
the Marshal was obliged to shut them up bj 
themselves. Harry, Hart, Trew, and Abingdon, 
declaimed against all learning and Fathers, and 
laboured to infect their companions with Pela- 
gian errors. Ridley wrote them a letter, and 
Bradford another, in order to convince them of 
their mistakes. Careless bad much conference 
with them for the same end. They even wrote 
against one another in the prison. I do not find 
that any of these Arians or free wi7/er/, dared to 
risk a martyrdom for truth. But the conten- 
tions they raised, drew reproach on the Protest- ' 
ant religion, and made the Papists to triumph 
over it. 

Those that fled to foreign jiarts, were no less 
plagued with contentions. The Lutheran clergy, 
except Melancthon and a few others of bis mild 
temper, opposing their having shelter among 
them, most of them fixed their residence at 
Embden, Strasliurgb, Zurich, Basil, and some 
other places in Flanders, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, especially at Frankfort on the Mane. 
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after a ^neral confession of sins» they should 
sing a psalm, and then the minister pray, and 
preach, and again pray, subjoining the Lord's 
prayer, sing another psaim, and dismiss the con- 
gregation with a solemn blessing. Having agreed 
to choose a minister and deacon, they invited 
their scattered brethren to share of their happi- 
ness. As the principal preachers and students 
of divinity had settled at Strasburgh, Zurich, 
and Basil, for their instruction or employment 
by printers, the Frankforters begged them to 
send some of their number to be pastors, and 
gave them an account of their platform of wor- 
ship and discipline. The Strasburgh divines 
demurring on their request, they invited John 
Knox from Geneva, Haddon from Strasburgh, 
and Lever from Zurich. The students at Zu- 
rich refused to come, unless they would fol- 
low the service book prescribed by king Edward. 
The Frankforters replied, That they were ready 
to comply with it, as far as the word of God re- 
quired ; but they did not choose to practise in- 
different ceremonies in a country where they 
were disliked ; and especially as Edward had al- 
tered many things to the better, and intended to 
have laid aside more of these rites. Soon after, 
Grindal and Chambers brought a letter from six- 
teen learned exiles at Strasburgh, insisting for 
full conformity to the service book, as neglect of 
it would infer a condemnation of the English 
martyrs. Knox, Bale, and Fox, now at Frank- 
fort, and fourteen others, replied. That they had 
omitted as few ceremonies as possible ; that the 
martyrs in England were not dying for the cere- 
moniesy but believed they might be altered to 
the better ; and that the divines of Strasburgh 
bad better not come, than attempt to reduce the 
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congregation to the use of the service book. 
The Frankforters having consulted Calvin, he re- 
plied. That there were in the English liturgy 
many tolerable ybo^ene^, which godly men ought 
to reform, as they had opportunity : and that he 
knew not what they could mean, who were bo 
fond of the dregs of Popery, where they had full 
liberty to establisb whatever was most for edifi- 
cation. They therefore agreed to retain their 
own' order. 

About the end of April 1555, Dr. Cox, who 
had been tutor to king Edward, a man of great 
pride, and of no small credit with his country- 
men, and some of his friends, coming to Frank- 
fort, disturbed the worship of God, by answer- 
ing aloud after the minister. Next Lord's daj^ 
one of them, without the consent of the coDgre- 
gation, mounted the pulpit, and read the litur- 
gy. Knox, in his sermon taxed them with breach 
of agreement, and affirmed that some things in 
the service book were superstitious. Cox pre- 
vailedwith the magistrates toforbid Knox preach' 
ing any more in that place. Knox's friends ap- 
plying to the magistrates, they appointed the 
congregation to unite with the French church in 
both discipline and ceremonies, according to their 
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dispute to the arbitration of foreign divines : but 
they refused, and solicited Calvin to countenance 
their ceremonialism. He absolutely refused, and 
told them, that he saw no reason for burdening 
the church with such offensive and hurtful things ; 
and that their conduct toward Knox was nei- 
ther brotherly nor pious ; — and besought them 
to study peace among themselves. This missive 
having no effect upon these ceremonial ists, the 
old congregation were obliged to yield and leave 
the place. Some of them went with Fox to Ba* 
ail, others to Geneva, where they chose Rnox to 
be their pastor, and formed their church after 
the model of that place. — They published their 
plan in English, directed to their brethren at 
home ; and hinted, that finding some rites of the 
service book apt to do hurt, they had laid them 
aside, as Hezekiah did the brazen serpent, and 
the primitive church their love feasts. In a few 
months after they had forced out their brethren, 
Horn, pastor of the new Frankforters, fell into 
a contest with Ashby, one of the principal mem- 
bers. The elders gave judgment against Ash- 
by. He appealed to the people. After the most 
furious and shameful contention, the magistrates 
were obliged to interpose, and order them to 
draw up a more perfect plan of discipline, which 
might regulate their affairs. The congregation 
did so, and most of th^m subscribed it But 
Horn, and about twelve others dissented, and 
appealed to the magistrates. — After patient hear- 
ing of both parties, the magistrates decided in fa- 
vour of the congregation. Upon which Horn 
and his friends left the place. 

In 1558^ Mary died, after a short reign, un- 
happy to herself and her subjects. The capture 
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of Calais by the French, bloodf persecution, con- 
tagious distempers, excessive storms and inunda- 
tions, bad rendered most of the nation absolute- 
Ij miserable. Marj was the object of ber hui- 
band's contempt. She was grossly ignorant, me- 
. lancbolj, cruel, and revengeful. Her conscience 
being blindly directed by her confessor, she never 
but once pardoned a person accused of her^sj. 
Her parliament hated her cruelty, and unwU- 
lingly granted her supplies. None but tfae Po- 
pish clergy lamented ber death. 




CHAPTER VI. 



Queen Elizabeth no hearty Protestant^^Eriles return 
Jiome — Protestant religion established — but Edward's 
liturgy made worse — Pope offers to confirm it — djf» 
^rent parties — High Commission court erected — Ele- 
ven Articles^ and Third Book of' IlamiHes-^Tindnrs 
Bible permitted — Corrected by Bishops — Strict party ^ 
or Puritans^ who disliked the Relics of Popery^ per^ 
secuted by Queen and Archbis/wp Parker — viiscrablt 
state of the English Church — Archbishop Grindal hat^ 
edy because pious and mild — ^^^hitglft^ his successor ^ 
Juriously persecutes the Puritans^ Cariwrightj and 
oth4^rs^^But Papists were tenderly dealt with. 



Under her sister, Elizabeth had run no small 
hazard of her life, and had met with no small 
abuse and hardship in her imprisonment. Gar- 
diner had often moved for her death. King 
Philip had befriended her, intending, it is like, to 
make her his Queen, after Mary's death. She 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when she ma- 
nifested too much of her father, and that she af- 
fected pompous worship, and as much of the* Po- 
pish religion as could consist with the maintC' 
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nance of ber own legitimacy and supreme head'* 
ship over the church. She was crowned in the 
Popish manner, and notified lier accession to his 
Holiness. But he claimed England as a fief of 
the Romish see, and declared it high presump- 
tion in her, a bastard, to think of taking- the 
crown without his consent. This produced het 
immediate breach with Rome. As some Pro- 
teslant preachers began to make use of the Kr- 
vice book without license, the Papists took the 
alarm. To prevent disputes, she prohibited dll 
preaching till the Parliament should meet, and 
allowed the clergy only to read the gospels and 
episllcs for tlic day, and the /en coimnandmenta in 
English, and to repeat the Lords Prai/er and 
the Creed. 

The exiles abroad prepared to return home, 
and reconciliatory letters passed betwixt them. 
These of Geneva insisted for an entire and mu- 
tual burial of all oftences; and that their bre- 
thren of Basil, Strasburgb, Frankfort, Worms, 
&:c. would unite with them in labouring to obtain 
a settled form of worship, like to that of the best 
reformed churches which they had seen. They 
promised to join in requesting her Majesty that 
nothing burdensome to tender consciences might 
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ed that the nation were so careless about the 
purity of worship ; and that Elizabeth retained 
cnicifixeS) crosses, lighted consecrated candles, 
and Popish vestments in her family and chapel, 
and was bent to have the Scriptures received 
upon the authority of the church ; but they had 
not courage to act up to their views, or to stand 
by one another. Such as supplely complied with 
her Majesty's will, were promoted to bishoprics, 
&c. and such as did not, after a temporary per- 
mission to preach, were suspended, and reduced 
to their former depth of poverty. 

The ordinary methods of procuring a Parlia- 
ment to the Sovereign's will being taken, they re- 
sumed for the crown all the first fruits and titheSj 
which Mary had restored to the church. They 
repealed some of the penal laws. They appoint- 
ed public worship in a known tongue. They em- 
powered her Majesty to nominate bishops to all 
the vacant sees ; and restored to her the supre- 
macy over the church, which had been claimed 
by her father and brother ; and required all in 
public employments, civil or sacred, to swear an 
oath acknowledging the same. By this supremacy^ 
the Sovereigns did not claim a power of preach- 
ing or administering sacraments ; but the acts 
establishing and explaining it, make them judgfes 
of what doctrine is to be preached: they, by their 
delegates in spiritual courts, are supreme judges 
in points of discipline ; they have power to rati- 
fy canons relative to church discipline and go- 
vernment, without consent of either convocation 
or Parliament; and to appoint whatever ceremo- 
ntes they think proper for advancing the glory 
of God and the edification of his church ; they 
have the sole power of nominating bishops, wh# 
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must be cboien* and oo otber — and who cannot 
act but bjr rojal commissioo. No coDTocation 
can meet or act without royal iDdiction* and ap" 
poiDtmeBt of their business. All appeals foi- 
tnerljr made to Rome, fall into the Ki^s chain 
cety, to be judged bj his delegates. TboBi ex- 
cepting clerical ministratiooB, the Kings of Eng- 
bnd luve the same power at the Pope once had. 
It was next resolved to establish an UDifonnitj 
of worship and ceremonies- To prepare the my, 
Elizabeth appointed nine Popish bishops to ^* 
pute, in writing, agunst as many Frotetta>t^ 
before herself^ her council, and houses of Fsilia- 
ment'-^whether the use of aa unkaowB tongm 
in the public worship of God be not cmtrarf to 
Scripture, and the custom of the primitive church? 
'fVhether every particular church bath power 
to alter her own ceremonies, as appean moat 
conducive to the general edification of her Btexh 
bers ? And, whether the word of God J«prefle«|» 
the mass as a propitiatory sacrifice for Uw awaf 
the quick and the dead? But the Popish dacton 
gave up the debate on the very first day, pretOBd' 
ing, that the catholic cause ought never t9 be nih 
mitted to such a laical arbitration. The Refom- 
ers themselves were not of one mind rdativt 
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llhe Topt or bis friends; and to make every body 
easy with respect to the corporal presence m 
Christ in bis Sapper — ^but to alter nothing in fa^ 
vour of scmpuious Protestants. This book thus 
pufg^, or rather made worse, was established 
hj law. In EdwanTs time, kneeling or ^nd» 
ing at the Lord^s Sapper were held indiffer^ 
^nt, and only the surplice was at last retained. 
Now kneeling was commanded ; copes and othef 
Popish vestments, as well Mfestivalst and thdl^ 
eves^ were re^pp^nted. In these modes of wor^ 
ahip, the Parliament required an exact UBtfor* 
mity ; and that whosoever unnecessarily absent- 
ed from church, should pay a fine of twelve 
pence for each fault. Nor had Elizabeth been 
content with all this, unless the Parliament had 
empowered her to appoint what further ceremo- 
nies she found necessary. Upon this rock of 
uniformity the still remaining corruptions artd 
the almost perpetual divisions and often repeat* 
cd persecutions of the best in tbe nation were 
founded. In tlie convocation, the Popish doc- 
tors made a considerable stand for their religion; 
and, for disburdening their consciences, present- 
ed to tbe lord privy seal a remonstrance in sup- 
port of transubstanHation^ the propitiatory taeru 
Jke of the mass, tlie Pcfois supremacy^ and cfer- 
gymtiCs sole power iojwlge of matters of faith of 
discrpKne. 

No sooner was the Parliament dissolved, in 
1 559, than all the bishops were required to swear 
the odtih qfsttpremacy^ acknowledging tbe Queen 
svp-erne governor iif the ckurch in au cctuses. Death 
having of late seasonably cut off many of tbemy 
pnly fifteen remained, all of whom, except Kitchen 
pf Llandaff, obstinately refused to take it, and 
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were theiefore deprived of tbeir sees. Three o( 
them retired to the Continent, and the rest were 
kindly treated in England. Even Banner, White, 
and Watson, whose bands had been most remark- 
abljr stained with Protestant blood, though im- 
prisoned, had a sufficient maintenance allowed 
them by the Queen. Most of the monks return- 
ed to secular employments, while the nuns and 
many others went beyond sea. After the Ih- 
aboi»-ic8 had remained vacant about a year, in 
hopes of the Popish bishops conforming, White- 
head, Gilpin, Coverdale, Knox, and Sanuon, had 
offers of them, but they refused to accept, on ac- 
count of the ceremonies and vestments. Grin- 
dal. Parkhurst, Sandys, and some others, accept- 
ed them with trembling, in hopes of an after 
correction of the settlement. A3 none of the 
Marian bishops would concur in the consecration 
of Parker to be Archbishop of Canterbury, it was 
performed at Lambeth by Barlow, bishop elect 
of Chichester, and Scorey, elect of Hereford, 
who officiated in their surplice and chimere; and 
Coverdale, once Bishop of Exeter, and Hodg- 
kins, suffragan of Bedford, in their long gowns. 
The ceremony was performed by prayer and lay- 
ing on of bands, without gloves, sandatsi ring. 
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The English Reformation was now fixed; but 
neither clergy nor people were uniform ii| their 
yiews. The court party believed, that all power 
of reforming the church was lodged in the Sove- 
reign, who might model the doctrine, worship^ 
and discipline of the church, in every thing not 
contrary to the express statutes of the realm ; 
that the church of Rome was a true, though 
much corrupted, spouse of Christ, of which the 
Pjope was the lawful bishop in his own diocese ; 
that Christ had appointed no particular form 
of government in his church, but had left it to 
magistrates to model it as best comported with 
the i^ws of their state ; that the pattern of the 
first five centuries of the Christian church was a 
more proper standard of church government than 
that of the apostles, in whose time she was in a 
poor and infant condition; and that the religious 
observation of things indifierent in themselves 
becomes a divinely commanded duty, when re<f 
quired by magistrates. — ^The strict party believ« 
ed it unscriptural and unreasonable to have the 
religion of a nation subjected to the will of any 
mere man ; that the Pope is Antichrist, the man 
of sin, and son of perdition ; that the church of 
Rome is not a true church, but an idolatrous sy- 
nagogue of Satan ; that t^e validity of clerical 
ordinations cannot safiply be suspended on an 
uninterrupted succession of bishops in the church 
all along from the apostles ; that the holy Scrip, 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, exclusive 
of the Apocrypha, are the standard of discipline 
and government, as well as of doctrine, and that 
no regard ought to be paid to the primitive cjiurch 
but what corresponds with the Bible; that no* 
thing left indifferent by Christ, ought tobtioh 
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posed in God's worsbip by hoiDRn laws; that nick 
rites 08 have been abused to idolatrjr, or are cd- 
culated to render men superstitious, ou^bt Dot to 
be reckoned indifTerent, but unlawful in tfaew 
circumstances. These however took the oath of 
supremacy, in consequence of her Majestjr*! ex- 
plaining it to mean no more than that she wa< 
head over all persons in the church, to the ex* 
elusion of the Pope and bis agents. 

Byrirtne of the act establishing bernrpienMCT, 
Elizabeth erected a Hig^' CommUnom court* and 
gave them fifty-two articles c^ injunctioita fm 
visiting the churches, much the same as thon 
emitt^ in the beginning of Edward's r t i ga, 
which were to be reaid in every chunA once every 
quarter of a year, A rule was added coacemiDg 
bidding of silent prayers in the churebi and ano- 
ther for taking away the altars, and placmgcom^ 
munion tables in thnr stead. The obserTatioB 
of these injunctiotts was required u&der pidn of 
mspension, deprivation, sequestration, exeomoniT 
nicatioo, &c. The most of the commissioiierv 
Were laymen ; and any two of them were a^ 
pointed to examine the state of the c ' hiinAefc 
su^nd, or deprive, unworthy clergymen, and 
put others in their place ; to proceed agaiort the 
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Itt tfaeirFisitation they found, that though scarcelj 
two huudred, or two hundred and forty, of the 
Fopish clery had quitted their livings, their places 
could not be supplied, many of the reformed ex- 
Ues scrupling at the terms of uniformity requir- 
ed by the injunctions, and Elizabeth choosing ra- 
ther to damn her subjects through ignorance, 
than dispense with a relic of Popery. 

As her M^esty was not fond of the doctrinal 
articles of Edward, and it was yet unsafe to per^^ 
Hiit the convocation to judge of them, eleven or* 
Ucks concerning the nature of God ; the suffici* 
ency of the Scriptures ; the nature of the church ; 
the power of civil magistrates; the power of the 
Pope ; the rectitude of the newly corrected ser- 
vice book ; the nullity of the propitiatory sacri- 
fice of the mass ; the communion in both bread 
and wine ; the unprofitableness of images, relics, 
and feigned miracles; the advantages of true ho- 
liness, &c.—- An assent to this Confession of 
Faith, full compliance with the service book, and 
swearing the oath of allegiance, were the terms 
of ministerial communion. Such was the obsti* 
ante bigotry of Elizabeth, Archbishop Parker, 
and their agents, that rather than admit a learn- 
ed and godly preacher, that scrupled at a Romish 
habit or ceremony, they admitted numbers of a 
iMUighty practice, and who could scarcely read 
prayers, or sometimes an homily. A third book of 
kamiUeSf eonsidtimg of twenty-one plain discourses 
concerning the church ; peril of idolatry ; good 
works ; fasting ; gluttony and drunkenness ; ex« 
cess in apparel; prayer; public worship in a 
known language; reverence of God's word; alms; 
Christ's birth, passion and resurrection ; worthy 
receiving of the Lord's Supper ; gifts of the Holy 

1 
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Ghost; marria^; repeotance; idleness; rebel* 
lioo, &c. vrai published for their assistance. Some 
CongregitiOBi had not a sermon in seven year^ 
and others scarcely one id twenty. The trans- 
lation of the Bible by the exiles at Geneva was 
published with a dedication to Elizabeth ; but as 
n their notes they had allowed of disobeying 
tyrannical magistrates, end had represented bi- 
shopsdod archbishops as the apocalyptical locusts, 
A> much offence was taken at it, that for fifteen 
years, it could not be got reprinted. In some 
following years, about thirty editions of it woe 
dispersed. Tindal's Bible was, for the present, 
permitted, till the bishops should publish a new 
translation- The Dutch and German PrAtest* 
ants, under John Lasco, returned to London; 
but the Queen disallowing their foreign superin- 
tendent, they were obliged to choose Grindal, 
Bishop of London, for their head. 

The Popish bishops behaved rudely eooogli to 
Elizabeth ; but nothing could make fcer detest 
their religion. She still loved images and cere- 
monies in the worship of God, and had prohibit- j 
ed clergymen's marriage, if Cecil, afterward 
Lord Burleigh, her renowned secretary, had not 
interposed his nervous solicitations. Pope Pio( 
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of Scotland, lier rival, and their favourite, liv- 
ed. 

. When Archbishop Parker visited his diocese 
in 1561 9 he found that most of the beneficed 
clergy were either ignorant mechanics, or dis- 
guised Papists— many churches shut up, and in 
several counties not a sermon preached, or even 
ft homily read, within twenty miles, for several 
months. But Parker, who, before his advance- 
ment, was humble and modest, now, like bis 
mistress, chose rather to have millions of souls 
perishing in ignorance, than that a pious and 
learned scrupler at some relics of Popery requir- 
ed by the act of uniformity, should be allowed 
to instruct them. Having finished his visitation, 
Parker fixed the lessons of Scripture for all the 
holy days in the year, that preachers might no 
longer have liberty to read what they thought 
most edifying to their hearers, or to read the 
oracles of God instead of apocryphal fables. 

To confirm the royal supremacy, the Parlia- 
ment, in 1562, appointed the oath, acknowKdg- 
ing it, to be carefully imposed on all the clergy,' 
judges, and advocates ; and that the first refusal 
of it should render them outlaws, the second ren- 
der them traitors. (But Elizabeth and Parker 
protected most of the Papists from having occa- 
sion to refuse it.) They also appointed the Bi- 
ble and book of common prayer to be translated 
into the Welsh tongue, and a copy of it provided 
for every cathedral and parish church in their 
country. In the convocation many clergymen 
were so ignorant, that they could not write their 
own names. They agreed upon and subscribed 
the thirty-nine articles, which were afterward, in 
part, confirmed by the Parliament 1571. Bishop 
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Sandys brought in an address to her M%jettf« 
beseeching her to remove out of the service or 
prayer book, the warrant for private baptism, 
and for baptism hj women — disallow the cros^ 
ing in Iraptism ; and to appoint commissionen 
for reforming the ecclesiastical laws. Another 
paper* subscribed by about thirty-two memben^ 
requested, that the whole congregation should 
sing the Psalms, and organs be laid aside ; that 
none but ministers should baptize, and they be 
allowed to forbear signing the baptized with the 
cross; that kneeling at the Lord's Supper be held 
indifferent ; that the use of copes, surpUcet, uid 
other Popish vestments be removed; that thiat 
which relates to the punishment of non-confor- 
mists in the articles be mitigated ; that all botf 
iajt dedicated to the honour of creaturea be ab- 
rogated, or at least people have liberty to attend 
their ordinary work immediately after paUic 
worship. This not pleasing, another paper wa« 
presented, requesting, that all holy days excqit 
Sabbath days and festivals relating to Christ, be 
abolished; that, in reading the prayers, miniateim 
turn their face to the people, that they may hear 
and be edified; that the cross in bapUsm be omit- 
ted, as tending to superstition; that many being 
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fifteen for it, it was lost by one vote of an ab- 
sent, who had beard nothing of the debate. 

Almost all the noted English divines had tes- 
tified their dislike of the Popish vestments im- 
posed on the clei^. Sundry foreigners^ and 
particularly the Genevans, had declared against 
them, and advised to a more perfect reformation. 
But so zealous were Elizabeth, Parker, and their 
agents, that the great martyrologist, Fox, and 
Coverdale, could have no preferment, and scarce- 
ly liberty to preach, on account of their scrup- 
ling at such relics of superstition or idolatry. 
Parker, who directed his clergy not to tender the 
oath of supremacy to Papists, except in cases of 
necessity, for fear of distressing them — ^by Eli- 
zabeth's order, drew up some advertisements, 
which obliged every preacher to take out a new 
licence, which could not be had, without declar- 
ing their full consent to the habits and ceremo- 
nies. Many of the best still scrupling, he cited 
th^n to his court at Lambeth, admonished some, 
and threatened others. Samson and Humphreyf , 
remarkable for piety and learning, olBered to sub- 
scribe with some limitations ; but could obtain 
none. After their imprisonment, Samson was 
deprived of all clerical office, and Humphreys 
durst not return to Oxford. Elizabeth craftily 
refused to annex her royal confirmation to Par- 
ker and his brethren's advertisements concerning 
habits: but ordered that all refusers of them 
should be punished with suspension and depriva- 
tion from their office. To prepare the way for 
reducing the puritan clergy about London, John 
Fox was prosecuted ; but, it seems, they were 
ashamed to deprive him. Parker begged Cecil 
and some other noblemen to attend him in his 
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dealing with the LoDdon nonconformists : bat 
they refused, being ashamed of such work. Of 
an hundred clergymen, sixty-one were, by threat- 
enings and otherwise, made to subscribe the 
terms of conformity. Thirty-seven, among whom 
Parker acknowledged were some of the best 
preachers, absolutely refused, and gave in their 
reasons; but were immediately suspended. Mid 
threatened with deprivation, if they did not con- 
form in three months. 

The commissioners for visitation of the draiches 
cruelly obliged every clergyman, having charge 
of souls, to swear obedience to all royal tiyiino- 
tions, letters of the lords of privy covneil, arti- 
cles and injunctions of their metropolitani, ud 
mandates of their bishops and other inperior*.' 
To gird these injunctions fast upon the paritiuu^ 
spies were appointed in every parish to watch 
their conduct—that rendered it impcBsible for 
them to escape the High Commission. By audi 
means, even London was rendered most miieis* 
ble for want of preachers. Bishop Grindal iis 
deed prosecuted the puritans or scruplen with 
the utmost reluctance, and wished to indulge 
them ; but could not, for Elizabeth, and espea- 
ally for Parker. Several heads and others of the 
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to foreign countries, partly betook themselves to 
secular employments, or to be chaplains to per- 
sons of rank ; and many, who had large families, 
were reduced to beggary. 

When the refusers of the habits and ceremo- 
nies found themselves extremely traduced by 
their enemies, they began to publish tracts for 
their own vindication. The High Commissioners 
procured a deed of the privy council prohibiting 
the printing or vending of them. Provoked with 
this restraint, and with the silencing, sequestra- 
tion, and imprisonment of so many of their faith- 
ful pastors and preachers, for mere scruples at 
the robes and ceremonies of Antichrist, many of 
the people began to separate from the conform- 
ing clergy, and meet for worship by themselves; 
in doing which, they laid aside the liturgy, and 
followed the plan of Geneva. It ought to be re- 
membered, that though the robes were most rea- 
dily spoken of amidst these contentions, yet the 
puritans complained of many things beside.—- 
They did not allow of the office of bishops to be 
stiperror to that of presbyters ; or of bishops^ 
temporal dignities and secular trusts ; they dis- 
liked the titles and offices of archdeacons^ deans^ 
chapters^ and other officials in cathedral churches; 
they condemned the exorbitant power and op- 
pressive conduct of the bishops and their chan- 
cellors, and their spiritual courts; the putting 
of excommunication and absolution into the hands 
of laymen ; promiscuous admission of people to 
the Lord's Table, however ignorant or licen- 
tious; they lamented the total want^of Christian 
discipline ; they disliked restriction of ministers 
to set forms of prayer and the vain repetitions 
prescribed in the common prayers ; they disliked 
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aeveral expresaioiu in the office of marriage, In- 
rial, &c. and the reading of so much of the Apo< 
crypha, to the exclusioD of a large part o£ tha 
word of God; they complained, that there wen 
80 many unpreacblng pestora, so many plmali. 
ties and Bon-residents [ and that ministers mn 
intruded by patronage, without regard to the 
choice of the people : they detested the olMBr» 
TBtion of so many holy days of human appoiiitr 
ment, while buying and selling on the Lord's 
day were permitted : tbey disapproved initnw 
mental music, singing of prayers, and otber iv* 
lies of Papal forms in cathedral churdica ; Um^ 
■cnipled the use of the cross in baptism, and tim 
officiating of godfathers and ^^Mlmotbera m plana 
of the true parents; they disliked the i"fTH*w vt 
confirmation upon so easy terms, as wel^ ■■ the 
pretence, that imposition of the bishc^s hasda 
certified persons of their real saintsh^: tbey dia* 
liked the obliging of communicanti Co kneel at 
the Lord's Supper— or to bow at the promindi^ 
tion of the name of Jbsds ; tbey dislikied tb« nia 
of the ring in marriage as a sacramental mnbol; 
nor could tbey believe that the use of Bopish 
robes or ceremonies in divine service promoted 
the edification of men's souls. y 
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houses and woods. Informed of this, Elizabeth 
published a proclamation, that whoever did not 
attend their own churches, but attended conven- 
tides, should for the first olBence be deprived of 
the freedom of London, and afterward abide the 
puniahment directed by law. ^ One of these pri« 
Tate meetings being detected, many were appre^ 
hended, who, before Bishop Grindal and other 
judgeSf behaved in a most bold and Christian 
manner. After lying a year in prison, twenty«> 
four men and seven women were set free. Nei- 
ther the remarkable piety, nor the nervous argu- 
ments, nor the sufferings of these puritans could 
move the High Commissioners. They had their 
spies in all suspected places, to prevent their as- 
sembling for worship, and prohibited all preach- 
ing in London, without special licence from the 
biishop or archbishop. 

In 1568, the bishops published their Bible, 
which was merely that of Tindal somewhat cor- 
rected, and with some maps, cuts, and notes: 
but they little regarded ^ it in dealing with their 
scrupulous brethren. Protestants being terribly 
prosecuted in France and the Netherlands, many 
of them fled into England, and settled in Lon- 
don and other trading places. — Regard to the 
erection of manufactures, and care to weaken 
her neighbouring Princes, moved Elizabeth to 
permit them their own modes of worship. She 
and Parker had been extremely kind to her Po- 
pish subjects, and had issued directions to pre- 
vent bringing them under hardships by the im- 
position of the oath of supremacy. To reward 
her kindness, they now raised two rebellions 
against her ; and the Pope delivered her and all 
her adherents to the devil and his angels^ and dis- 
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solred all oaths of allegiance to her or coatraetf 
with her. These things occasioned a penal bUc 
tute against Papists, and requiring them lolema- 
I7 to protest their innocence to her. But to keep 
them in countenance, and render the puritani 
equally odious, the same protestation of all^i- 
ance was, without the smallest shadow of reason, 
required of them, and the prosecutions cbieflj 
carried on against them, which Popish priest^ 1^ 
counterfeiting them, sometimes promoted. By 
oaths and interrogations, they made them tbeir 
own accusers. And such was tbeir candour, 
that they made it a point to deny nothing of the 
truth, and to declare their principles before tiieir 
judges. If nothing could be found cbai^geaNe 
upon tbem, they were ruined by the charges of s 
dilatory procedure, and then disnussed under (rf>> 
ligations to appear whenever their ju^^ei should 
c^ them. 

In 1570, Cartwright, a most learned profeaior 
of divinity at Cambridge, extended the field of 
disputation between the Puritans and their per- 
secuting brethren. In his theological lectures, 
be, with great modesty and caution, insinusted, 
that the names and functions of archbishops and 
archdeacons ought to be abolished, as not war- 
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ced to the apostolic pattern ; that none inca* 
pable of preaching ought to be admitted to the 
ministry ; that none but ministers can lawfully 
administer the sacraments ; that Popish ordina- 
tion is not valid ; that only canonical Scripture 
ought to be read in the public worship of God ; 
that in public prayer all the people ought to join 
with the words of the minister, and not pray or 
read each by himself; that the care of interring 
the dead pertains not to the ministerial office ; 
that all the words and names of God being equally 
divine, there is no reason for stcaiding at the read- 
ing of the gospels, or bowing at the mention of 
the name Jesus ; that sitting at the Lord's Ta- 
ble is as lawful as kneeling or standing ; that 
baptism by women or laymen is unlawful ; that 
parents ought to present their own children in 
baptism, and not be obliged to answer in name 
of the child ; that women and persons under age 
ought not to be allowed to stand sponsors for 
children ; that the sign of the cross in baptism is 
superstitious ; that the Lord's Supper ought not 
to be administered in private ; that the prohibi- 
tion of marriage at certain seasons of the year is 
Popish, and then to give licenses to it for money 
is intolerable ; that clandestine marriages are in- 
convenient; that the observation of Lent and 
other holy days, of human appointment, is super- 
stitious and unlawful ; that markets and mer- 
chandize on the Lord's day are unlawful ; that 
in ordination, it is sinful and ridiculous for the 
bishop to say, receive thou the Holy Ghost, as if 
he could confer him; and that Kings and bishops 
ought not to be anointed to their office. For oc- 
casional hints of this nature, notwithstanding 
much intercession in his favour, he was deprived 

VOL. I. Y 
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of hu offi(^ expelled the uniTenitj; asd for two 
yten retired ta the Netherlands. 

Griadal being translated to the arehbiahaprie 
of York, Sandys was made bishop of Lo ndoB^ — 
Perhaps contrarj to his convictions, he deprive 
ed bis old fellow PuritaDs of the poor renoiiia 
•f indulgence which Grindal had left tlieiBt Mid 
iBsisted for the most rigid uniformity. When 
the Parliament met in I57t, in which Stricklaad 
and Wentworth were principal speakers^ tome 
relief was intended for the Poritaaa. Hav- 
ing had the Thirhf-ntne Articlet pi<eaeiite4- to 
them, in order to their legal estabfisbauM* 
they waved the three wticles which related to 
ceremonies and goremment, and ratified nicfa 
onlj as belonged to doctrinal points, TeqnuriBg 
all that possessed eccleuastical liringa to declare 
their consent to these ; and such as ibould toach 
anj thing contrary to them, to be deprived. It 
is probable, that the clause of twentieth Article, 
bearing, that Ae chvrck hath power A> dacrte am- 
eeming rites and ceremonies afvxirship, a$td AaA 
authority m controversies of faiAt was not ia the 
copy which they apiHwed ; and it is certaiB) 
thnr act admitted ordination by presbytan to 
be valid. 
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priests* and deacons, as containing nothing con- 
trary to the word of God— as the condition of 
every new license. Contrary to law, this act, 
though never confirmed by the Queen, was vio« 
lently executed by most of the bishops. Mean- 
while, contrary to Elizabeth's inclination, the 
Commons presented a petition for supplying a 
multitude of parishes destitute of preaching, and 
for checking abounding profaneness and athe- 
ism. The Elector Palatine appointed Zanchy 
to write to her in behalf of the Puritans. But it 
seems Archbishop Grindal durst not deliver his 
letter. It is certain that uniformity was more 
and more urged. Scambler, and some other bi- 
shops, notwithstanding their consciences were 
much at her Majesty's will, being sensible of the 
bad consequences of the great want of preach- 
ing, and total want of church discipline, per- 
mitted their clergy to enter into associations or 
presbyteries, for promoting of both. At North- 
ampton the clergy, the mayor, and the justices 
of peace, agreed upon several rules for promot- 
ing Christian knowledge, regulating divine ser- 
vices, and sanctifying the Sabbath. The clergy 
agreed upon private exercises of preaching at 
their meetings, in order to their mutual improve- 
ment in gifts and grace. 

Parker still laboured at his persecuting work. 
He sent for the principal men of the suspected 
clergy, and told them, that they must take out 
new licenses, in which they must subscribe to all 
the articles imposed by the late convocation. 
The Bishops of Ely and Winchester assisted him. 
But Grindal refused, alleging, that it might 
bring them under a fremunire. Goodman, Le- 
ver, Samson, Walker, Brown, Field, Johnson, 
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and others, were called to the episcopal bar, and 
told that they must either come up to theQueen'i 
InjunctioDs, or be deprived. Beza of GeDera, 
by letters, besought the bishops to abate tktax 
rigour, and besought tbe lord treasurer to en- 
deavour procuring some further reformation in 
the church discipline. Tbe Parliament having 
met, began to form a bill for regulating tbe pro- 
cedure of the rigid bishops, and for granting some 
relief to the distressed Puritans. Elizabeth and 
her bishops prevented them, and Wentworth, tbe 
principal advocate for reli^on and liberty, was 
thrown into prison for his parliamentary free- 
dom. And, in 1572, Deeriog, Brown, Brown- 
rig, Millain, Clark, and about ninety-fire other 
Puritan ministers, were deprived, for scrupling 
tbe episcopal impositions. 

Afeanwhlle, Field, Wilcox, and others, drew 
up anAdToonition to the Parliament, cbnristing of 
twenty-three chapters relative to the superiori^ 
of bishops over presbyters ; the authority of tin 
church in things indifferent ; the election, ordi- 
nation, residence, preaching, ability, and apparel 
of clergymen ; the Book of Common Prayer and 
subscription of it; holy days of human appotttt- 
ment; right preaching; reading; of the Scrip- 
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About the same time, Cartwright published a 
Second Admonition^ supplicating redress of the Pu- 
ritans' grievances, and representing the injustice 
of punishing men for warning the Parliament, 
without dropping one treasonable bint. Several 
pamphlets being published in defence of the Ad* 
monition^ the bishops were obliged to answer it. 
Whitgift, chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
was chosen for that purpose, and was answered 
once and again by Cartwright. Whitgift scarce- 
ly pretended to argue from Scripture, but from 
the dictates of fathers in the first five centuries 
of the Christian Church ; while Cartwright in- 
sisted to have all things in religion regulated by 
Scripture. Having the court and bishops on his 
side, Whitgift hunted down his antagonist with 
force and calumny, and obliged him to conceal 
himself, flee his country, and live in distress and 
poverty. Even when he was rewarded with his 
bishopric, he could not forbear persecuting him : 
a shrewd evidence that hb evil conscience knew 
that he had not rational or scriptural arguments 
to support his cause. 

While France was soaked with the blood of 
massacred Protestants, the state of the Protestant 
religion in England was most wretched. Pleas- 
ing Parker in their ready compliance with sur- 
plices, copes, square caps, &c. the Papists had 
easy access to ecclesiasticsd functions* The cler- 
gy busied themselves in adding to the number of 
their livings ; but almoft utterly neglected their 
duty, and alienated the church property for their 
own private gain. The court was an barboor of 
atheism, profaneness, and every kind of licoitioiu - 
ness. Many of the subjects were absolute athdsts 
or heathens in their practice. The Lord's day 
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was generally little legucded, and some lived 
without any appearance of worship at all on it. 
But it was not against these hearen-dariBg 
crimes^ but agunst Furitaos' diacooformitjr to 
things which thennselves allowed to be intriii» 
cally indifferent, that Elizabeth and Iier daiiing 
bishops burned with zeal. One Burchet, a mad* 
man, who was but called aPuritan, haviaf atrnck 
one, and killed another, whom his deliriooa braia 
fancied to be Hatton, a Papist, the odium of tlw 
deed was charged on the whole body of Fwitans. 
Provoked with their ^plication to PaiiiameBt 
for redress of their terrible oppression, and with 
their hi^diog of secret presbyteries amimg tlmii* 
selves, she commanded to prosecute than with 
unrelenting rigour. Field, Wilcox, aad fife 
others, were deprived for scrupling to sobacribe 
promises of conformity drawn by tha. commia- 
lioners. Outlandish men, who could scarce read 
the English tongue, were placed in thur ttcai^ 
and their poor people, who had enjoyed two ser- 
mons every Sabbath, had scaroely one in a quar- 
ter of a year. Johnson was thrown into prison, 
where he died amidst poverty and hunger. Not> 
withstanding the reluctance of Parkhuret, Bishop 
of Norwich, Parker's commissioners deprived 
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dence preserved faitn from blushing; and neither 
of tlie viliains, who had been guilty of such enor- 
mous fbrgery, were punished. To the great hurt 
of the Isle of Wight, and hindering of foreign 
Protestants to dwell, or trade in it^ Parker visit- 
ed it, turned out the non-conformisti, and ihut 
up their churches. Jersey and Guernsey* lying 
out of bis reach, and having no fixed form of 
church government, the people caused Cartwijght 
and Snape to draw up a plan, which tbc^ ob* 
served, till James I. obliged them to receive the 
episcopal yoke, and the ceremonies attending iL 
It appears to have been much like to tlut of the 
Westminster Assembly. 

While Elizabeth and her favourites cairied on 
their persecution of the pious and peaceable pu- 
ritans, she marked an astonishing fciBdnesf to 
Papists, who sought the ruin of hcnelf and h^ 
kingdom. They were frequently rdeaied frmn 
prison. About five hundred of their meetingi 
for idolatrous worship were connived at.— Nine 
foreign colleges beiog erected for the Popish edu- 
cation of English youth, one at Rome, and eight 
in the Spanish dominions, swarms of Romish 
missionaries poured themselves into England, la 
a few years, that of Rome and of Douay in Flan- 
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some severities. Some'Gennan Anabaptists hav- 
ing fled into England, twenty-seven of them 
were apprehended, nide banished, and two burnt, 
about the time that Parker himself was dragged 
bjr death before the tribunal of God. 

In the beginning of A. D. 1576, pious Grind- 
al was translated to Canterbury, Sandys to York, 
and Aylmer, once an half puritan, but nowa cruel 
persecutor, to London. In parliament, an un- 
successful attempt to lay a tax on such as did 
not attend the churches and receive the sacra- 
ments, was made. — ^The convocation framed arti- 
cles of admission to the ministry, thirteen of 
which were published with Elizabeth's leave, 
though they had not her seal ; one of them de- 
claring. That all licenses. to preach, dated pre- 
vious to Feb« 8, 1575, had become void, but 
might be renewed without any expence. Thus, 
for thie third or fourth time, Elizabeth had dis- 
qualified all the preachers of her kingdom, chief- 
ly in order to purge out Protestant scruplers at 
Popish vestments and ceremonies. Had all the 
bishops been equally strict in the renovation of 
licenses, the church had scarce any preaching 
that deserved the name,— ^many of those who 
had the charge of souls being incapable even to 
read an homily aright ; and they were only obli- 
ged to read the service, and administer the sa- 
craments in person once in the half year, under 
the penalty of £5 to the poor. But it was a 
mercy, that many of them emfdoyed puritans 
as their curates and lecturers, who, with great 
earnestness, laboured in the work of the Lord. 
Notwithstanding all attempts to root them outp 
the puritans still continued, if not increased, un« 
der their hardships. Many of them held secret 

TOL. I. z 
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meetidpl for dnbipline. loforttaed hereof* BHm* 
beth commatitted Archblsfaop Grindsl to hnnt 
them Out. Some of their chiefs were apprefaend- 
ed. Otfaen, chiefiy^ in the diocese of Nortridii 
of which Freke was now Bishop, were Buspend* 
ed. Nor could the distinjuisbed piety And peaoe- 
fulness Iff Greenbam, pierent bis ^ng With tile 
rest. 

In order to preserve the usefal meelligB for 
mutual improTement among his establjdMdder- 
gjr, Grindal drew up for them the foilo#taig f^in- 
lations : — That thej should only be Md in 
Cburcb«8 appointed by the Bishop of th* dlocMB; 
that the Arcbdeacont or some other a pp otnM^ hf 
the Bisbbp, should moderbte in them ; that tbf 
Bishop should bare a list of all clergyiAeD fit Ibr 
Attending them, ahd should appoint tin pfcii^i 
of scriptura to be handled in them ; that thvino* 
deftitort should appoint such ctergymeil ai 6bnld 
not Jret pfeach) soibe othef useful taiA ; CbM tf 
Any in his discourse toutihed the affairt of statVf 
the moderator should immediately wtap hiib^tBil 
delate him to his Bishop ; that if any i 
against the cenmoniei, he shall be tui| 
ftrom preatihing, till his Bishop gire hin a i 
admisiloD I that do miblster, ooce suspended of 
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or four preachers in a whole county ; and she pe- 
remptorily commanded him to suppress them 
wholly. As, with the most evident marks of high 
displeasure, she refused to hear his reply^ Gria- 
dal wrote her a most sensible letter^ representing 
the usefulness of these meetings, on account of 
which he had not freedom to suppress them ; and 
beg^^g, that her majesty would not interpose her 
prerogative in ecclesiastical affairs without the 
advi<» of her Bbhops, or pronounce so peremptOr 
rily in religious as in secular matters. Quite in* 
furiated by this meek remonstrance, she, by a 
deed of her Star-chamber, confined him to his 
house, sequestrated him from his jurisdiction for 
half a year. Before this elapsed, Grindal made 
a kind of submission ; but as he could not fe^ 
tract his opinion, nor profess his sorrow for the 
advice which he bad given her majesty, she con^ 
tinued his sequestration ; and so the exercises 
for prophesying went down,*-*-Eli£abeth being 
terrified, lest knowledge should make her clergy 
leas disposed to an absolute submission to her a^« 
bitrary will. 

Cartwright being preacher to the English fac- 
tory at Antwerp, got Fenner, Travers, Ashton, 
and others ordained to the ministry, who could 
not obtain, it at home, where in 1^8, Whiting- 
ham and Laurence wew deprived for their want 
of Episcopal ordination. The woeful eonditioa 
of England was almost inexpressible. In Corn- 
wall, there were one hundred and forty incum- 
bents, not one of whom could preach a sermon, 
and most of them pluralists, non-residents, for- 
nicators, adulterers, drunkards, gamesters on the 
Lord's day ; and yet people were prosecutedf if 
ihey attended a puritan sermon. 

6 
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Wbea the pwrtiameot met in 1580, U^ Com* 
inoDs agreed to c^Merve a fatt hy tbemselvei on 
a I^nrd's daji to tuppltcate hia directioo in their 
work, and the preservation of her majestj and 
the realm, now when the Popish powers were 
forming leagues for the utter destruction of Pro- 
testantB ; but they referred the nomination of 
the preachers to the prirj council. Elizabeth 
was terribly offended, that they had dared to do 
this, without her consent asked . and obtuoed. 
The Commons submitted themselves, and begged 
her pardon. The parliament enacted. That all 
ilomish priests who attempted to seduce Protei- 
tants, and these seduced by them into a change 
of their religion, should be liable to the puns of 
high treason, — and the saying of mass be ponish- 
able with a year's imprisonment, and a fine of 
2O0 marlcs Sterling, and thefaearing.of it with a 
year's imprisonment, and a forfeitDEC of 100 
marks.: And that every pcnon who did not at- 
tend churches in which the Common Prayer ii re- 
gularly used, shall forfeit to her^ majesty jP20 a 
month, and lie in prison till it should be paid ; 
.and schoolmasters forfeit £\Q, and he imprison- 
ed for a year, and be perpetually incapable of 
teaching a school : And as some Puritans, pro- 
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lenced. While the bishops drove the Puritans 
from their pulpits, many of the nobility and gen- 
try took them into their families to teach their 
children, which, by the blessing of God, prepar- 
ed them to make such a stand for religion and 
liberty about the middle of the next century. Vio- 
lent methods but drove the dissenters further 
from the establishment. Robert Brown, a school- 
master, having published a tract intituled. The 
life and manners of true Christians^ was prosecut- 
ed on account of it. After a little rest, he and 
Harrison travelled through the country, preach- 
ing against bisho{>s and ceremonies, for which he 
was imprisoned above thirty times. He and his 
followers formed themselves into a particular sect; 
but they were quickly obliged to retire to Holland. 
After oflSciating for some years as their pastor. 
Brown himself returned to England, and became 
an idle dissolute conforming rector at Northamp- 
ton. His apostacy dissolved his congregation at 
Middleburg : but the friends of his scheme gra« 
dually multiplied. They held much the same 
doctrine as the church of England ; but they de- 
nied her to be a true church, on account of her 
many corruptions, and renounced all conmiunion 
with her, and every other church, not of their 
own model; they placed the whole power of 
church government equally in all the brother- 
hood. They chose and ordained their own offi- 
cers, and deprived them of their office at pleasure. 
Their particular congregations lived as sister 
churches; but none had any jurisdiction over 
another ; nor had their church officers any power 
of office without the bounds of the congregation 
in which they were last chosen and ordained. 
: They hated all prescribed forms of prayer. Every 
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brother had libertj^ of prophcsyinf^ or exborttbi; 
io their religtooa aBsemblici. After a semoii, 
the brethren ordinarily conferred upon the ml^ 
jeefcof it^-vTj'ier, Gep^nftoq and Hacket. lead- 
ing Brownists in England, were impriaaned m- 
veral jemn, and the two last hanged. 

About 1A82, multitudes of Jesuits ponrinf !»> 
to England, preached openjj against BluabtthV 
title and authority, and dispersed their T * 
Campian, and two others, were api 
hanged { but the zeal of the eourtien i 
diiefly against the puritans. The i 
pious Wright was deprived and impnsBami, «»■ 
cause he bad received |»«Bbytarial ordinatioa it 
Aotwnp. To extend their oppresifoB',' BBia* 
beth employed some hungry courtieri ta fxanlK 
the clalnM of lands end livings belongiif to the 
church, and granted every thing, Imt whicfa 
chunA-men could not produce l^fal titica, to 
them. By examination of parsons, wav4tm,«Ml 
othen, they bade fair to find meaiu to nyai 
trate most of the church lands for her majni}^ 
use. The Bishops were therefore oblig«d Co MC 
her Mperaediog of their commission. Tke %m- 
folk justices of peaes ventured again to avpflk 
cate lier indulgence toward tlie puritans, and com- 
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io a dejected manner till he died in 1585. Whit- 
gift of Worcester, who had distinguished himself 
by his hatred of the puritans, was placed in his 
stead. He had scarcely received his archbishop- 
ric, when Elizabeth solemnly charged him to re- 
store the discipline of the church, and the esta- 
blished uniformity, which had lost its credit un- 
der his predecessor. Prepared for obedience, he, 
the very first week, dispatched his mandates to 
all the Bishops of his province. That no preach- 
ing, catechising, or prayer be allowed in families, 
in which more than the members are present ; 
that none preach and catechize, unless he read 
the whole service, and administer the sacrament 
four times a year ; that all preachers and others 
in ecclesiastical orders wear the prescribed habits 
at all times ; that none be allowed to preach but 
such as have been regularly ordained ; that none 
preach unless behave taken the oath of supremacy, 
subscribed the Books of Common Prayer^ and of (>- 
dinaiion of Bishops, Priests^ and Deacons, and all 
the Tkirty'nine Articles, and use said books in all 
their ministrations. Several lawyers thought 
that he exceeded his legal powersi and might 
have been brought into a premunire, for tendering 
articles, and requiring subscriptions not warrant*- 
ed by parliament. But having her miyesty on 
his side, he insisted on them at pleasure ; and 
for refusing of them, two hundred and thirty* 
three preachers were suspended in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk) Sussex, Essex, Kent, and 
Lincolnshire, besides great numbers in London. 
the diocese of Peterborough, and other counties, 
««-8ome of whom were dignitaries in the church, 
and most of them graduates in the university. 
Forty-nine of them were immediately deposed 
from their office. No doubt^ multitudes twisted 
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tbeir conscience to make it submit, rather than 
render them and their families outvardty miser- 
able. The bulk of the inferior clergy, who had 
any sense, wished for amendments in the service 
book, that the many valuable men thereby dis- 
qualified, might be of use in the church. Bat 
Whitf^ft was deaf to all they could say, bdng 
terrified lest amendments might make people 
think the church had once been in a mistake. 

The ejected -clergymen, and others that pitied 
them, presented a supplication to the priTj coan- 
cil for some relief in the affair of sabflcription. 
But Whitgift, who, by turning Papist under 
Queen Mary, had retained his place, was firmfy 
resolved to display his power and execate bis 
fuiy against all such- as had not consc i ences as 
flexible as his own. Not content with aitliiepis- 
copal jurisdiction, he besought her Majesty, for 
the sixth time, to erect an H^h Commitgionf 
whose power might extend to the whole ktng^ 
dom, and might apply wholesome severities, not 
becoming bishops as such, she readily granted 
his request. — This court consisted of forty-foni 
members, twelve of which were tushops, and 
three a quorum. They had power to call befiwe 
them all ecclesiastical causes ; to examine per- 
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articles directing this court how to examine the 
Puritans upon oath. Shocked with a sight of 
them, Lord Burleigh wrote to the archbishop, 
that they savoured strong of the Uomish inquisi- 
tion, if they were not more ensnaring. Whitgift 
returned him some pitiful pretences, in support 
of bis oath ex officio. The privy council represent- 
ed to him and Aylmer, and by naming the per- 
sons, that they connived at plurallsts, non-resi< 
dents, and multitudes of ignorant and scandalous 
clergymen, drunkards, whoremongers, gamesters 
at cards, and the like, and only exercised their 
inquisitorial diligence against such as were labo- 
rious and diligent preachers. Whitgift attempt- 
ed to vindicate his conformists, while he carried 
on his furious career against such as had scrupu- 
lous consciences. Beale, the clerk of the privy 
council, had his own share of harassment for 
exposing the illegality and injustice of his inqui- 
sitorial procedure. 

With no small difficulty, the Puritans obtain- 
ed a kind of conference on the disputed points 
between the archbishop and his brother of Win- 
chester on the one side, and Messrs. Sparke and 
Travers on the other, before the Earl of Leices 
ter, and Lords Grey and Walsingham. They 
conferred concerning the readingof the Apocrypha 
instead of the word of God and as equivalent to 
it ; the administration of baptism in private and 
by women ; the usefulness of Popish vestments; 
the allowance of insufficient clergymen, non-re- 
sidence, and pluralities. Neither party were sa- 
tisfied : but the noblemen were so far convinc- 
ed, that they solicited favour for the non-confor- 
mist ministers. Meanwhile Aylmer prosecute4 
them with unrelenting fury. Without the smallr 

yoL. I. 2 a 
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est shadow of crime, and afler abusiof them at 
his bar with the vilest reproaches, be suspended 
thirty-eight of them in summer I584i, and after- 
wards prosecuted others. Being turned out of 
their livings and hindered to keep schools, some 
of them were reduced to beggary. While Cart- 
wright was correcting a plan of regular discipline 
among themselves, which Travers had drawn op 
about eight years before — they applied to the 
Farliament — to the convocation — to WUtgift — 
and again to the Parliament for redreu of tJteir 
grievances. In their last supplication they shew 
that the ten thousand parishes in Eoglaikd had 
no more than about two thousand preacben to 
supply them. On both occasions, the Pa^ja- 
ment shewed willingness to relieve them. . But 
Elizabeth and Whilgift carried all befom them ; 
and Wentworth and others, who boldj^ jnreigb- 
ed against the bishops' arbitrary proceaure, were 
sent prisoners to the Tower. 

In 1384 the Parliament appeared exceedingly 
desirous to grant them liberty ; to restrain the 
High Commission ; to prohibit pluralities aod 
non-residence of clergymen : and sonte bills were 
presented for limiting the power of bishops ; al- 
lowing of persons to marry at any time of .the 
Tear ; and for the better observation of the Lore" 
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some members proposed a farther reformation of 
the church. Not only did Elizabeth commit the 
warmest speakers to the Tower, but, in her plan 
of general pardon, she excepted all such as of- 
fended against the act of uniformity, or publish- 
ed seditious libels, i. e. tracts, which represented 
the arbitrary proceedings of the bishops. About 
this time, the third part of the preachers in Eng- 
land were suspended or deprived; about five 
hundred of whom agreed to observe the plan of 
government and discipline, which Cartwright had 
corrected, which is pretty similar to that agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Westminster; and they 
agreed to meet in classical presbyteries, once in 
six weeks ; in synods once every half year ; and 
in a general synod or assembly once every year. — 
After Sandys, Archbishop of York, had, for se- 
veral years, cruelly persecuted the scruplers, be 
died, A. D. 1588, declaring, in his latter will, 
that he was, and had always been persuaded, 
that the ceremonies were not expedient for the 
church, but ought to be disused by little and lit- 
tle. Much about the same time, died Fox, Sam- 
son, and Humphreys, noted Puritans. 

While the Spaniards were preparing to invade 
and conquer the kingdom, the Puritans, who had 
alway distinguished themselves for the Protest- 
ant and national interests, again supplicated the 
Parliament for relief. But Elizabeth, who was 
flattered as a goddess^ by the convocation, repri- 
manded the Commons for considering whether 
they should grant it ; and how they might cor- 
rect the fearful profanation of the Sabbath. 
When the fears of the Spanish invasion were over 
by means of a storm and sea fight, some less se- 
rious Puritans published some scurrilous tracts 
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against the bishops, and their procedare and cm* 
remonles, under the titles of Martin Mar Pre- 
late, &c. which were answered Xtj churchmen id 
an equally ludicroA's uid abusive manner. At 
last the nonconformists' press was discoveredi 

and Sir Richard Knightly and Sir Wig- 

ston, who had entertained it, and the printer, 
and Newman, the disperser, were deeply fined 
in the Star>chamber. Others were put to death, 
of whom Udal, a pious and learned minister, wu 
one, who bad no hand in the scarriloui pam^- 
leta, but in a demonstration qf the ducipUme o/* 
ike Christian church, ia which the character of the 
bishops was thought to be touched ; at teait be 
acknowledged a great part of that book to be true* 
Notwithstanding much interce^ion in his be-, 
half, he was terribly persecuted, and condemiicd 
as a traitor, without either shadow or proof of 
his disloyalty, and died in prison. IfesDwhile 
Whitgift; commenced a new visitation, and fram- 
ed twenty-two Articles, on which the wardens of 
every parish were to be examined upon oath, and 
which were remarkably calculated to distress the 
Puritans, and set every one at odds with his 
neighbour. In bis letter to Burleigh, Sir Fnucis 
Knolles calls them Articles of Inquisition, highly 
judicial to the 
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tefuse being self accusers, thej were punished 
with several years imprisonment.-^ames, King 
of Scotland^ interceded with Elizabeth, Dr. Goad 
and Whitaker, noted clergymen, with Lord Bur- 
leigh, and nine of the imprisoned ministers with 
Whitgift, for relief. As the archbishop refused 
to favour them, unless thej renounced their dis- 
cipline, and engaged themselves to complete con* 
formity with the church, they applied to her ma- 
jesty, and largely vindicated themselves from 
the reproaches cast upon them. What effect 
this application had, I know not; but Cart- 
wright was liberated, and restored to his hospital 
in Warwick, while Fenner, Fields Travers, and 
many others continued in prison, and their fa- 
milies were starving. — Stone, Perkins, Johnson, 
and too many other Puritan clergy, answered 
upon oath, and informed their persecutors of their 
assemblies and discipline, thus purchasing their 
own ease at the hazard of their brethren. — To 
render the Puritans odious, Hacket, who ima- 
gined himself to be Jesus Christ, and Coppinger 
and Arthington his prophets, with every other 
enthusiast, were represented as of their number ; 
but Cartwright vindicated them from all connec- 
tion with such. 

When the parliament met in 1592, Elizabeth 
notified to them, That every thihg relative to 
the church was to be left to her. Attorney Mor- 
rice, who had just before published. Reasons 
against the ocUh, ex officio, and proved it contrary 
to scripture, the practice of heathen persecutors, 
the laws of the land, and her majesty's prerogat 
tive, ventured to propose an inquiry into the bi- 
shops' procedure in their spiritual courts, in com- 
pelling men to their inquisitions and subscrip- 
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tioD9, and to tdce an oath for accusing tfaem- 
selres,— or in degrading, depriving, and impri- 
soniQg people at their pleasure ; and he offered 
two bills, one against the oath ex officio^ and 
another against illegal imprisonments. Sir Frau- 
ds Knolles seconded faitn. For this presumption, 
both of them were baoUhed from the court. 
Mortice was deprived of his chancellorsh'^ in tiie 
duchj of Lancaster, and of all power to act as 
a lawyer, and was for several yeais detained in 
prison. Elizabeth told the parliament. That her 
power over them was absolute, and sha tronld 
allow no snch bills to be exhibited. Terrified 
by the fate of Morrice and KnoHes, the parlia- 
ment submitted ; and to pacify her, enacted, 
That all persons above sixteen years of age, that 
refused to attend their estaUished clrarfches, or 
who bad any hand in promoting non-conibrmity, 
^oilld, without allowance of bail, be imprisoned 
till they made a proper confession of their fault, 
and engaged to uniformity; that if they did not 
so within three months, they should be for ever 
banished the kingdom ; and that if they did not 
leave it within the time prescribed, or did ever 
return, they should suffer death, without benefit 
of clergy. Meanwhile, the Papists were con- 
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numifold harassments, were thrown into differ-* 
ent prisons. After a most cruel imprisonment, 
Barrow, a gentleman. Greenwood and Penry mi- 
nisters, all remarkable for piety, were hanged as 
traitors. But their dying professions of their 
loyalty, and the total want of evidence to the 
contrary, made their mo3t effronted adversaries, 
even Elizabeth herself, almost ashamed of their 
groundless calumny and murder. About seven* 
teen or eighteen other Brownists died in their 
prisons. — Meanwhile, though the Papists had 
raised several insurrections against her,—- though 
they had supported Mary of Scotland's right to 
her crown, and after her death that of the Infan* 
ta of Spain,— and had concurred with the Spanish 
invaders in 1588, Elizabeth, either from love, or 
from fear, generally used them as her dear cbii« 
dren. During the first eleven years of her reign, 
not one of them was capitally prosecuted. Du* 
ring the next eleven, notwithstanding the Pope^s 
excommunication above mentioned, and repeat- 
ed rebellions, no more than twelve priests were 
executed, almost every one for crimes relating to 
the state. For the next ten, notwithstanding 
multitudes of Jesuits laboured to their uttermost 
in seducing the subjects to join the Spaniards, 
no more than fifty priests were executed, and 
fifty-five banished. During the last twelve years 
of her reign, they had almost as much freedom 
to profess, practise, and propagate their idola- 
tries, and superstitions, as they could have wish- 
ed. 

Till about A. D. 1588, the English Protest- 
ants had all believed. That the superiority of 
diocesan bishops above presbyters was merely 
founded on the laws and inclinations of men. 
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BeQcroft, nvw dii^ilain to Archbishop Whitg-iftj 
to the great oflfence of the Puritans «nd others; 
in a tenooa, pted for the divine right of it. About 

1594, be, Bilson. Bridges, Cosios, and Saravia; 
pobfiafaed their Defences of Episcopal powers, and 
notvitfastaDding the restraint of the press, were 
answered h^ Bradshaw, Feoner, Moirioe the at- 
torney, and Beza. The learned, but poor. Hotter, 
published the first four books of his EccUsiaHieal 
Polity, in which he chieflj attempts to pror^ 
That the scriptures are not the rule of choidi 
discipline and govemraent ; and that Uierefore 
she ma^ appoint whatevw forms or ceremonies 
she judgeth most conducive to edificattoo. — In 

1595, Fletcher succeeded Aylmer in Ae bishop- 
ric of London. In his first visitation Of his dio- 
cese, he set out with twenty- seven Jrtietet o/ 
JSnguiry for church wardens, coooeming tbeir 
preachers, by means of which he quickly replm- 
isbed the prisons, which, for a little, had been 
tolerably emptied, with Puritan preadten.- It 
happened well that his marriage drew- upon him 
Elizabeth's displeasure, suspension of him from 
his office, and banishment from the court. That 
breddng his proud heart, he was succeeded by 
the still more unmerciful Bancroft. 

The 
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the customary shooting, fencing, bowling, inter- 
ludeSy and May-games, and Morris dances on it, 
hegan to be disused and disliked. This exceed- 
ingly galled the clerical managers, and their 
agents^ who hated every appearance of strict 
piety. Archbishop Whitgift and Judge Popham 
called in the copies of Bound's book, and prohi- 
bited the reprinting of it. This made it more 
read than ever^ pot without remarkable success. 
Meanwhile, Barret, a fellow of the.unversity 
of Cambridge, in a discourse to the clergy, de- 
clared himself against the Calvinistical doctrines 
of predestination and perseverance in grace. 
The heads of the university obliged him to re- 
tract, and Whitgift, Hutton of York, and some 
others, drew up the Articles of Lambeth, which 
bear. That God, not moved by any foreseen faith 
or good works of men, but of his mere good plea- 
sure, hath chosen some particular persons to 
everlasting life ; all of whom, and no other, cer- 
tainly obtain it ; that saving grace, is not bestow- 
ed upon all m^n ; tl^at no migi. can by the power 
of his free wUl come to Christ and. be saved ; 
that justified persons hav^ assurance of remission 
of sins and of eternal salvation ; that true saints 
never fall totally nor finally from their state or 
exercise of grace. Had not Whitgift and his 
friends, for ^eir own sake, implored Elizabeth's 
forbearance, she had brought the formers of these 
articles, wbich she disliked, or who required the 
students to assent to them, under the statute of 
premunire. She was nevertheless highly offi^nded 
with Dr. Baro, a Frenchman, for continuing the 
debate in favour of Barret ; and at last obliged 
him to resign his professorship. The university 
of Oxford harmonized in sentiment with that of 
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Cambridge* uhI OUrin's IntitutioDs were pub- 
licly read by order of the convocation. About 
the same timet the learned Bronghton* BilsoD, 
end othen, had a warm dispute, Whether Chiiat 
gaffbred the wrath of God in bis soul ? and. Whe- 
ther be descended to tbe local hell ? Aiier the 
diiputants bad fatigued themselves, the cfmfcro- 
rersies were dropt in both tbe universities. 

Towards the latter end of Elizabeth's reigD, 
hopes of approaching redress from the appaimt 
heir to the crown, somewhat quieted the Pnii- 
tans. Afraid of having tbeir cruelties retorned 
on their own heads bj a Puritan aoveragB, the 
ruling dergy delivered over the prosecuted into 
the bands of the civil judges, some of whwn han- 
dled them in a furious and brutal manner. ' Du- 
ring her very last years, the dispute seemed al- 
most bushed, and the Puritans increased to about 
fifteen hundred preachers. — The Popidi mlarion- 
aries also, notwithstanding tbeir furious conten- 
tions between tbe seculars and the Jesaits, la- 
boured with great diligence, and no inconskteia- 
ble siiccess.—?rhe pariiwnent, whidi met in 1601, 
renewed their attadcs upon the power of the spi- 
ritual courts. Pluralities* non-retidence, proce- 
dure ex tnero officio; exchange of penance for 
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supremacy chiefly hindered her from being a Pa- 
pist. She was not much more mercifully diposed 
to Protestants of a tender conscience, than Maiy 
her sister. Her improvement of the great abili- 
ties of some of her statesmen, so as to make their 
suggestions seem her own, was the principal or- 
nament of her reign. Pomp and power, not the 
glory of Gkxl, or the welfare of souls, appear to 
have been the governing motives of her darling 
clergy. Many of her ruling Bishops were no less 
truly persecutors, than the Popish ones under 
Mary had been. It however grieved them much 
that Elizabeth was no friend to the clerical wealth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Xing Jurnu is courted t^ aB Parties — jlbuM Ofk'^ 
ritans at the Conf^reiKe <if Hampton Court, M tMut 
^ vteth the Papists, notwithttanding their Gtmpowder 
Plot — Pushes tomard Arbitrary Power — Orders a not 
Translation of the Bible — Encourages i^porff o» the 
Lor^s Dw/-~Continues to persecute tkt Pisr it tmu 
But, by the Marriage ^ hit Son and oAerwiae, en- 
courages the Papists-— ^^haracter ofhimOHd hit Court 
dergy. 



Jambs VI. of Scotland bad no sooner succeed' 
ed as nearest 4ieir to the crown of Eng^land, than 

all the different parties courted his favour. Whit- 
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his spiritual mother^-^^-and for whose religion his 
royal mother had died a martyr. The foreign 
Protestants had a kind reception, and his pro^ 
inise of maintaining their religious liberty. As, 
in Scotland, James had long professed himself a 
Presbyterian, and on some occasions, had extoll- 
ed the Scotch form of worship and government 
to the highest, the Puritans hoped for remarkable 
relidf umler his shadow. About eight hundred 
of thehr miiiistets, out of twenCy-five counties, 
presented to him that which was called the MU- 
lenary PetStion, in which they begged, That the 
CT0S9 in baptism, the interrogations' put to in- 
fants, and their confirmation by bishops, 'might 
be laid aside ; that the use of the cap nnd sur- 
plice might be no more urged; that persons 
should beexamined before admission to the Lord's 
Supper ; that^the use of the ring in marriage 
might be omitted; that the Common Prayer 
might be abridged ; that the singing in churches 
might be inod^ed to'l better edification; that 
the inrofanation 6f the Sabbath might be restrain- 
ed, and the observation of other holy days less 
strictly urged; that none but canonical Scripture 
might be read in the puUic worship of God ; that 
ministers may not be charged to direct their peo- 
ple to bow at mentioning of the name of Jssus; 
that ikone be admitted to any charge of souls but 
such as are aUe, and obliged to preach on the 
Lord's day; that such present incumbents as 
cannot preach, be either removed, or obliged to 
maintain preachers in their stead ; that plurali- 
ties and non-residence be prohibited ; that cler- 
gymen's marriage be declared lawful ; and that 
they be only required to subscribe the Articles of 
Religion and the Oath of Suptemacy ; that bi- 
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shops give up their contTncndams ; that impropri- 
ations annexed to bishoprics and colleges be only 
bestowed upon incumbent preachers; that a sixth 
or seventh part of the impropriation be assigned 
for a maintenance to the preacher; that no church 
censures be administered by mere laymen, chan- 
cellors, &c. that none be excommunicated for 
twelve-pence matters, or without consent of their 
pastor; that ecclesiastical processes be abridged, 
and some Popish canons abrogated; that the oath 
ex officio, requiring men to be their own accus- 
ers, be more sparingly used; that licences for 
clandestine marriages be more rarely grant- 
ed, &c. 

Stung to the very heart by this reforming pe- 
tition, and terribly afraid of losing their impro< 
priations, the university of Cambridge enacted, 
that all such as, in any matter or manner, oppos- 
ed the established doctrine or discipline, should 
ipso facto, be suspended from whatever degrees 
they had obtained, and be for ever incapable to 
receive any. The university of Oxford published 
a vindication of the corruptions complained of in 
this petition ; and though, exclusive of Puritans 
and dignified clergy, not any great number of 
the incumbents were much removed from gross 
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ed rather to account to God for his conduct, 
than to it ; and actually died before it met. 

James heartily hated these Puritans and their 
reformations. But, that he might more plausibly 
part with them, he appointed a conference be- 
tween them and their opponents at Hampton 
court, in the middle of January, 1604. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, eight other bishops, and eight 
or ten other learned dignitaries, were appointed 
to defend the cause of the conformists — while no 
more than John Reynolds, whom his brother 
William had converted from Popery, while him- 
self became a Papist, and Spark, doctors of the 
university of Oxford, and Cbadderton and Knew- 
stubs of Cambridge, were allowed to maintain 
the cause of the Puritans. James himself was 
moderator; and his courtiers were Witnesses. 
On the first day, the Puritans were not admit- 
ted, but his Majesty represented to the bishops, 
what he apprehended wrong in their service 
book. Bancroft, falling on his knees, begged 
that nothing in it might be altered, lest the Pa- 
pists and Puritans should triumph over them, as 
acknowledging that they had formetly been in 
an error. Nevertheless, to satisfy James, they 
added some words in the office of confirmation 
and absohUion. And they agreed to consider, 
whether the administration of baptism should be 
restricted to lawful ministers and midwives, who 
were ordinarily known to administer it in a due 
manner. On the second day, the Puritan doc- 
tors being admitted, Reynolds was their princi- 
pal speaker. He insbted that some few words 
in the Thirty-nine Articles might be added, ex- 
plained, or omitted; that the confirmation of 
children by the bishop be considered ; that plu- 
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rality of hcnefices might be disallowed, and 
preaching ministers every where settled; that 
the reading of the Apocrypha in the public wor- 
ship of God, instead of his own word — the bap- 
tismal interrogation relative to the infant — the 
sign of the cross in baptism — the superstitious 
vestments — the symbolical ring in marriage — 
and tile purification of child-bearing women, 
ought to be abolished, because relics of Popery. 
He also complained of excommunications by lay 
chancellors, and entreated that clergymen be al- 
lowed to meet together every three weeks fox 
their mutual improvement. 

During this conference, Bancroft again fdl 
upon bis knees, and begged tbat schismatics 
might not be suffered to speak against their bi- 
shops; and that his Majesty would provide a 
ministry which could read prayers and (lomiiies; 
for they bad too much preaching already, in 
which many dared to vent their malice against 
tbeir superiors. The conformist disputants scarce- 
ly needed to open their mouths. Proud of his 
theological abilities, James, chiefly with hector- 
ing and bluster, so confounded the Puritan doc- 
tors, that even Reynolds, that miracle of learn- 
ing, sunk far below his ordinary dignity, reckon- 
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High Commission, and the oath ex officio; which 
was the more easy, as they appeared to belong 
to his own prerogative. When he extolled the 
wisdom of their institutions, Whitgift cried out, 
that undoubtedly his Majesty spoke by the di- 
rection of the Spirit of God. 

In consequence of this conference, a commit- 
tee was appointed to devise regulations for less- 
ening the charges of the High Commission, and 
for planting schools, and for settling proper mi- 
nisters in Ireland, in which the Popish party had 
been lately reduced, and on the borders of Scot- 
land and England, where theft, robbery, ^nd 
other disorders exceedingly prevailed.-?— The Pu- 
ritans refused to be concluded by this mock con* 
ference^ The disputants on their side had not 
been chosen by them, nor thought many things 
sinful, which their brethren did — ^nay, had re- 
fused to represent these to his Majesty — nor 
had they been permitted to debate the points 
which they had mentioned, in any proper man- 
ner. They complained that Barlow, in his nar- 
rative, published without the knowledge of his 
Puritan opponents, had given a most unfair ac- 
count of the conference, and modestly confuted 
whatever the bishops had said, in a Representa- 
tion directed to his Majesty. But, for their ef- 
fectual conviction, James, without consulting ei- 
ther Parliament or convocation, by his royal 
proclamation, commanded their complete unifor- 
mity in the use of the Service Book^ as now cor- 
rected. Whitgift died about six weeks after 
this conference, and two months after^ Cart- 
wright, his more valuable antagonist. 

James being naturally fond of absolute power, 
the flatteirics qf his cqnforming clergy tempted 
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faim to exercise it. Berore the Parliament met, 
he, by a proclamation, charged alt the Jesuti 
and Popiab priests to leave the kingdom; bat 
carefully informed the world, that it was not oa 
on account of their religion, bat for their maia- 
taining the Pope's power over Princes. And by 
another, he commanded all the Puritans to con- 
form irnmediatetj, or underlie the extremities of 
law. In his speech to bis first English Farliuueat, 
he acknowledged the Popish to be his Mather 
church, though defiled with some infircakies and 
blots, and declared himself ready to imMge the 
Popish clergy, if they bat renounced the P(^l 
Bspreni&cy, and his pretended power UkApeam 
with the murder of Sovereign*; and th«t fat 
would be glad to meet Papists halfway in order 
to union ; but eagerly declared Puritans unsup- 
portable in any wcU-governi-'d state. He more- 
over informed the Parliament of his hereditaiy 
right to the crown; and that he was answerabte 
to none but God for his conduct. The Parlia- 
ment quickly perceived, that they had no longer 
to deal with the sagacious and determined Eli- 
zabeth, aud so took their own course. To the 
great vexation of the bishops, they appointed all 
processes in ecclesiastical courts to be wholly is- 
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Puritans, petitioned for a correction of the jSer- 
vice Book: but they and their brethren were 
conunanded to conform before Midsummer, or 
underlie the censures of the church. In the 
Upper House, Rudd, Bishop of St. Asaph, in- 
sisted, at considerable length, for some indul* 
gence to their scrupulous brethren : but he was 
obliged to drop it. 

In this convocation, the Book of Canons was 
approved by the clergy, and was afterward ra- 
tified by his Majesty's letters patent. It con- 
sisted of a hundred and forty-one Articles, col- 
lected from the Injunctions and other episcopal 
or synodical acts under Edward VI. andEIizabeth. 
It enacted, that whoever should affirm the church 
of England not a true apostolical church, or that 
her established form of worship was in any re- 
spect corrupt or superstitious, or that any of her 
Thirty-nine Articles could not be subscribed with 
a safe conscience, or that any of her ceremonies 
were wicked, and not to be used, when com- 
manded by authority, or her government by 
archbishops, bishops, deans, &c. was antichris- 
tian, and contrary to the word of God, or that 
any thing in the ordinal for consecration of bi- 
shops, priests, and deacons, was contrary to the . 
word of God, or that persons consecrated accord- 
ing to it, needed any other call or ordination to 
their office ; And, that whoever separated 
from the communion of the church of England, 
or set up any other communion in opposition to 
it, or that affirmed, that any such was a lawful 
church, or affirmed, that ministers or laymen 
might, without the King's authority, make any 
niles for church goverment, or who submitted to 
such rules,"*— should, ipse /dcto, be excommuni- 
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cated, not to be absolved tiul by the archbisbop, 
after proper evidence of their repentance, and a 

public recantation of their wicked errors. 

It further enacted, that no appeal from any ec- 
clesiastical judge shall be sustained, unless the 
appellant solemnly promise conformity to the 
church of England according to the Service Book, 
and subscribe an approbation of it, and of the 
Tkirty-nitie Articles, and the King's supremacy; 
that none be allowed to preach, lecture, or cate- 
chise without such engagement; that people bow 
at the mention of the name Jitsus ; that all cler- 
gymen officiate in the surplice and other sacred 
robes ; that all communicants knee! in receiv- 
ing the Lord's Supper; that not parents, but 
godfathers and godmothers, present children to 
baptism; aod that ministers baptize all chiidren 
so presented, unless their parents were excom- 
municated, 

Bancroft being advanced to the Arbishopric 
of Canterbury, and encouraged by the lawyers* 
decision of the king to be absolute governor of 
the church, persecuted the Puritans with such 
unrelenting rigour, that, burning excepted, they 
were much about as miserable as under Mary 
the bigoted Papist. Of above fifteen hundred 
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of being laid desolate for want of preachers,-^ 
had not the prodigious number of scruplers, which 
now appeared, alarmed the court, and made them, 
for a time, to relax their prosecutions. Sdch ad 
insisted for a total separation from the establish- 
ment, were especially distressed ; hence the mo- 
derate Dr. Ames, and Parker, the author of the 
Ecclesiastical Policy ^ and several Brownists, re- 
tired to Holland, where these soon fell by the 
ears, and excommunicated one another. This, 
together with the other Puritans' debates among 
themselves, relative to the propriety of separa- 
tion from the church, occasioned no small joy to 
their conformist opposers. 

Notwithstanding King James's boasting, that 
the Papists might be good subjects, while Puri- 
tans could not be safely tolerated in any well re- 
gulated state, they, in i 605y attempted to blow 
up him and his whole parliament by the force of 
gunpowder, intending to lay the blame on the 
Puritans. Their enterprise being seasonably 
discovered and prevented, James, in a few days 
after, told his parliament, That the Puritans de- 
served to be burnt for denying the salvation of 
Papists. The parliament enacted. That whosoever 
came not to church, should pay twelve pence for 
every Sabbath they were absent, unless they could 
give a satisfying excuse to the justices of the 
peace. This fell especially on the Puritans, as 
means were used for protecting the Papists. The 
Puritan clergy offereid a public disputation con* 
ceming the lawfulness of the ceremonies, parti- 
cularly officiating in the surplice, crossing in bap- 
tism, and kneeling at the Lord's Supper ; but it 
was refused them. Hereupon, these in Lincoln- 
shire drew up an Apology^ in which they offered 
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to subscribe to his supremacy; but could not 
subscribe their unlimited assent to the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Tlnrty-mnc Articles, as 
they thought some things in them contrary to 
the word of God. They objected. That the 
Book of Common Prayer or Service Book leaves 
out a great part of Scripture, and often the most 
edifying, never to be read in public ; and pre- 
seniles the reading of a hundred and four out 
of one hundred and seventy-two chapters of the 
Apocrypha, in their room ; that a bad translation 
of the Bible is appointed to be read in public ser- 
vice ; that surplices, crossing in baptism, and 
kneeling at the Lord's Supper, ought not to be 
used, as they have been abused to idolatry by the 
Papists, and have a mystical signihcation annex- 
ed to them ; and because God alone bath power 
to appoint ceremonies in his own worship, 6ic. — 
These objections received an answer from Bishop 
Moreton and Dr. Bourges. — Downham, Sparkes, 
Covel, Hutton, Rogers, and Ball, wrote in favour 
of the ceremonies, and were answered by Brad- 
shaw, Baynes, Ames, and others. 

The scruplers being intolerably reproacfaeii as 
heretics, schismatics, fanatics, preasians, Encvues 
to God and their King, Bradshaw published his 
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cation of themselves and friends on the head of 
loyalty to bis majesty. About three years be- 
fore, James bad assured the inhabitants of Jer- 
sey, that be would not make any change upon 
their forms of worship : but Bancroft persuaded 
him to violate his promise, and abolish their or- 
der of Geneva, and force them to a uniformity 
with the English church. This occasioned no 
small trouble to both ministers and people ; and 
made not a few of them flee into other places. 

When the parliament met in 16 ID, and a mem- 
ber had very boldly inveighed against the ambi- 
tion and tyranny of the ecclesiastical rulers, and 
against the K ing's arbitrary imposition of taxes, 
— James, encouraged by Bancroft, and by a royal- 
ly licensed publication of his vicar general, bear- 
ing,That kings were not'bound by laws or oaths, 
or to regard the consent of their subjects in rais- 
ing of taxes,-— called both houses to Whitehall, 
and told them, that it was seditious for them to 
dispute what kings may do; — and prohibited 
them to touch upon any principal points of his 
government. Regardless of his high words, they 
asserted their rights, petitioned for a strict exe- 
cution of the laws against Papists, — a prohibition 
of pluralities, — and an indulgence of Puritan 
preachers, without oUtging them to subscribe 
the terms of uniformity^ They also remonstrat- 
ed against the high commission, and their tyran- 
nical procedure.-«--^Abottt this time, died Ban- 
croft, and was succeeded in the Archbishopric 
by the pious, and moderate, and almost half Pu- 
ritan, Abbot. ■ I n 1611, the new, and still aiK* 
thorized Translation of the Bible was published, 
in consequence of the Puritans' objections to that 
of the bishops', in the conference at Hampton 
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court. It ia a most vnliiable translation, but a 
little marked with Episcopalian zeal. Hence 
come vestry, vestments, bishops, bowing at the name 
of Jesus, Aic. In 1612, Lej^at and Wightman, 
who, I suppose had been seduced by the then dis- 
persed Socinian missionaries, were burnt for de- 
nying the true godhead of Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, and a third languished in prisootill 
he died. What proper pains were taken to coo- 
vince them of their errors, I know not. — About 
this time died prince Henry, a virtuous youth, 
from whose happy succession to his father, deli- 
verance from spiritual oppressions was expected. 
It was even suspected that James caused him to 
lie poisoned on account of the great regard paid to 
him hy his subjects. But while he and his agents 
were labouring to subvert the true protestant re- 
ligion and liberty in Britain, God laid the foun- 
dation of a far distant deliverance in the mar- 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth to Frederic Elec- 
tor Palatine of the Rhine, in whose issue the Bri- 
tish royalty hath been long established. It is 
remarkable how heartily the Puritans were at- 
tached to, and prayed for this alliance and its 
issue, when there appeared no prospect of their 
being our sovereigns. 
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exceedingly grieved to see the country so deeply 
infected with Puritanical observation of the Lord's 
day ; in consequence of which the holy seasons 
of Lent and other festivals were less regarded. 
To check this growing sanctification of the Sab- 
bath, and thereby confute the Popish arguments 
against the Protestant religion, he, contrary to 
his own proclamation in the first year of his 
reign, and contrary to the Irish Confession of 
Faithy which had just passed under his great seal, 
issued a proclamation, bearing, That after divine 
service on the Lord's .day, his subjects should be 
allowed their lawful diversions of dancing, arch- 
ery, leaping, vaulting. May-games, Whitsuntide- 
ales, Morris-dances, erection of May-poles, &c. 
and women be allowed to adorn the churches 
with rushes, &c. before sermon, — and pretending 
to prove the lawfulness of such sports ; — but for- 
bidding bull-baiting, interludes and such like, as 
unlawful; — and prohibiting common people to 
play at bowls, which was reserved for persons of 
rank at any time. Papists and Puritans were 
deprived of these diversions, because they came 
not to their parish churches. Had not Arch- 
bishop Abbot and others interceded,he had caused 
this proclamation to be read from all the pulpits 
in the kingdom ; but it was only done in Lan^ 
cashire, where Papists now so much abounded. 
Nothing better could be expected from a king, 
in whose court scarce any thing could be heard 
but oaths, and language bordering on blasphemy^ 
The Dutch synod of Dort, consisting of thirty- 
eight divines, five professors of divinity, and tweiv- 
ty-one ruling elders from the United Provinces, 
with twenty-eight foreign divines, met in 1618« 
As James had been a furious opposer of the A]> 
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Intnians, and violently opposed the admission of 
Vorstius to be Professor of divinity at Leydcn, 
he was glad to have an opportunity of sending 
Carleton, Davenant. Hall, Ward, and Balcanquel 
to Dort. Dr Goad succeeded Hali, whose health 
could not endure that climate. They all assent- 
ed to every article of the Dutch confession, ex- 
cept that which relates to parity of ministers, 
and to church discipline. They heartily a^eed 
with the synod in their decisions against the Ar- 
ininian doctrines, except that Davenant andWard 
held some kind of universality of redemption, 
and that some not elected iiiiglit he saved. But 
Davenant, as well as Hall, afterward declared, 
that the Arminian tenets could not be adopted 
in a consistence with the doctrine of the church 
of England. Meanwhile, to the great joy of fo- 
reign Protestants, English Puritans, and Arch- 
bishop Abbot, the Elector Palatine was chosen 
king of Uohemia. But James, who hated all 
elective royalty, and was loath to displease the 
Spanish court, from which he expected a wife to 
Charles his son, disliked his son-in-law's advaace- 
ment, and, notwithstanding the eagerness of his 
subjects, shifted his assistance, till his daughter 
and her family were reduced to an almost i>er- 
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sail for that country. One of their ships failio^» 
they all embarked in the other, and arrived safe 
at Cape Cod, Nov. 9. Notwithstanding in*, 
numerable hardships, especialljr during the first 
winter, they laid the foundation of the New Eng^ 
land colony, which hath since proved a remark- 
able refuge for many persecuted fearers of God^ 
and in which multitudes hare been oonrerted to 
Chrbt. 

Buckeridge, Harsnet, Neile^ and Laud, baring 
embraced tfaM^ Armioian errors^— by their flatter* 
iog of James in his notions and practice of arui^ 
trary government, made him their hearty friend^ 
and were advanced to some of his principal bishop- 
rics. The Calrinists zeal to preserre the liberties 
of the nation made him heartily bate them« In 
consequence hereof, he reckoned all that opposed 
his arbitrary managements to be Puritans, who 
began to ba distinguished into State Pwriiami^ 
who contended for a limited monairhr, and 
Church PiuitanSf who maintained the doctrinca 
of the Refotmation in opposition to Arminias. 
When the parliament met in 1 02 J, the commona 
drew up a large remonstrance, in which they 
complained of the danger of the Protestant reli- 
gion from the increase of Paj»u$ts, their nume* 
rous conventicles, the remission of the floes impoa* 
ed on them by law, the education of many chil- 
dren of rank in Popish seminaries abroad, and 
the spread of Popish books ; and they besought 
his Majesty to assist his son-in-law in recoves- 
ing his electorate ; and to break off all attempts 
toward a marriage of his son Chades with liie 
Spanish Infanta, and marry him to some Protest* 
ant princess. James, hearing of this» prohibited 
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them to meddle with bis ^overnrnent, Or bis soi^s 
marria^ ; and, because tbey were not fts pliaUe 

as he wished, he dissolved them. 

Having thus got rid of his troublesome houses 
of parliament, he commanded the Popish prison- 
ers to be liberated. About four thousand Jesuits 
and others obtained their release. Informed of 
this, multitudes of Jesuits and other Papists 
flocked into England. Mass was openly cele- 
brated in the country. In London, their private 
meetings were so crowded, that in 1622, the 
floor sunk under one of them, and killed the 
preacher, and about ninety-three others. Meaa- 
while, the established pulpits were carefully fill- 
ed with zealots for arbitrary power ; and such 
as dared to assert the rights of the subjects were 
punished. Mr. Rnight having, in a sermon be- 
fore the university of Oxford, taught. That sub- 
ordinate magistrates may defend themselves 
against their sovereign, if he become a tyrant, 
and attempt to force their compliance with idol- 
atry or blasphemy. Being prosecuted and inter- 
rogated, What authority he had for sueh an as- 
sertion, he quoted Parreua on Rom. xiii. but 
chiefly his majesty in assisting the Protestaots 
of Rochelle against their French sovereig'n. Him- 
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Ing in their sermons any thing not contained in 
the Thirty-nine Articles ; to put down all after* 
noon sermons, and substitute an explication of 
the Catechism^ Creeds and Ten Commandments in 
their place ; and that such as only catechised 
the children be chiefly countenanced and prefer- 
red ; that none below a bishop or dean should 
touch on the deep points of predestination, or 
the universality, efficacy, or resistableness of 
God's grace ; that no preacher should dare to set 
bounds to the royal prerogative, or touch any 
matter of state ; that no preacher should rail 
against Papists or Puritans (who were added for 
a sham ;) that Bishops and Archbishops be 
more cautious in licensing of preachers ; and 
that all disobeyers of these injunctions shall be 
punished with suspension from office and bene- 
fice, till the archbishops, with advice of their con- 
vocation, prescribe some further punishment.— 
Formerly the Puritans had only offended by 
scrupling Popish ceremonies or forms of govern- 
ment. Now, their faithful adherence to what 
they had been required to subscribe in the Thir^ 
ty-nine Articles^ contrary to Arminianism, ren* 
dered them offenders, and excluded them from 
preferment. Nay, in many places, bishops and 
their officials restricted preachers to the express 
words of the Catechism in their afternoon work. 
Having, to his inexpressible grief, accidentally 
killed a man in hunting. Archbishop Abbot with- 
drew himself from the privy council, in which 
his advice had been little regarded, on accouiit 
of his tenderness to pious and conscientious scru- 
plers. Having lost their friend, many of these 
Puritans retired to America, and Popery came 
in like a flood. To promote the marriage of 
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Charles with the Spanish Infanta, it was agreed 
that she, and all her servants, children, and de> 
scendents, should hare liberty to profess the Po* 
pish religion; that she should have a cburcl^, 
oratory, and chapel, furnished with all necessary 
ornaments and utensils; that she should have a 
bishop and twenty-four priests to officiate with 
fall jurisdiction; that she and her servants s^oald 
have full liberty to procure dispensations, indul- 
gences, jubilees, &c. from Rome; that no Eng- 
lish laws against Papists shall, in the least, af- 
fect the Popish descendants of this marriage, or 
stop thoir succession to the crown ; that the In- 
fanta shall educate her children in her own re- 
ligion, till they be ten years of age. To these ar- 
ticles James swore before two Spanish ambassa- 
dors and twenty-four privy counsellors, who sub- 
scribed the treaty. He and his son swore also to 
some private articles, that there should he no fu- 
ture execution of the laws against Papists, nor 
any new ones made ; that there should be a per- 
petual toleration of the Popish religion in private 
houses ; that the Infanta should never be soli- 
cited to change her religion ; that they should 
deal with the Parliament to rescind the laws 
against Papists, Charles further swore, that he 
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increase of it was a heary burden on his soul.-^ 
Meanwhile, his Parliament presented him with 
a list of fifty-seven Popish lords and knights in 
office, while scarcely any that wa» but suspected 
of Puritanism could be admitted to be a justice 
of peace. And, after finishing the French match 
for his son, he allowed ten thousand Papists to 
be confirmed at the French ambassador's lodg-^ 
ing. 

In 1635 James died, not without suspicion of 
poison. He was possessed of some learning, 
deeply tinctured with pedantry and self-conceit. 
He appears to have been void of all religion or 
common honesty, and remarkable for silly cow- 
ardice, base dissimulation, presumptuous perjury, 
profane swearing, lewd speech or behaviour, am- 
bition of arbitrary power, and rage against Pu- 
ritans. During his reign. Papists, but especially 
the Puritans, exceedingly increased, while the high 
churchmen, by their ignorance, error, and impi- 
ety, became the detestation of all sober Protest- 
ants. Their doctrine became at last high Ar- 
mkiianism. While himself, if he had any pro* 
fession, was half or wholly a Papist. Bent on 
reconciling the Popish and Protestant fath, 
James's new bishops were almost perfectly simi- 
lar. They maintained the Romish to be a true 
church, and the Pope the principal bishop in 
Christendom; they contended for the lawfulness 
of images in churches; and for the real presence 
of Christ in the sacrament ; and that transub* 
stantiation was but a scholastic nicety; they pled 
for auricular confession, and priestly absolution, 
and the merit of good works : they gave up with 
the morality of the Christian Sabbath : they 
claimed an unintenruped succession of the epis* 
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copal character from the Apostles: they were 
mad OD the imitating of Papists in rich furniture 
of chapels and gaudy pomp of worship. While, 
they flamed with zeal in compromising matters 
with Rome, they were notoriuusly negligent of 
iostructiog tbeir people in the truths of God. 
Almost every practical writer of note, as Willat, 
Dyke, Preston, Sibbs. Byfield, Bolton, Hilders- 
ham^ Dod| Ball, Whatley, &c. were Puritans. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Charles and his Favourites promote Arminianism and 
arbitrary Power — Land labours to promote Popish 
Superstition and Tyranny — Cruelly prosecuies Letgh" 
ton, Prynne, and other Opposers — After several Dis- 
solutions , the Parliament stood their Ground — Pro-* 
mote Reformation of Religion-^Enter into a religious 
Covenant with the Scots — Call an Assembly at West- 
minster^ which compiled a Directory of Worship, 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms, Form of Church 
Grovemment, notwithsaaiding much Opposition Jrom 
the Independents and 3rastians — AJier som€ years 
War with his Parliament^ Charles was beheaded, not- 
withstanding all that the English and Scotch Pres* 
byteriam could do to oppose it. 



CyHARLBS L asceoded his throne, a^ hearty ene* 
my to the Puritans, looking on them as a kind 
of seditious and treacherous persons, who would 
take their first opportunity of revolting from the 
temporal Jurisdiction, as they had done from the 
spiritual. His Queen, whom he almost adored, 
was a bigoted French Papist, and had the edu^ 
cation of her children secured to her till they 
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should be thirteen years of age. Her conscience 
was directed by her confessor, assisted by the 
Pope's nuncio, and a secret cabal of Jesuits and 
priests. Bishop Laud was of a rough temper, 
prone to severities, especially against the Puri- 
tans, impatient of contradiction, very arbitrary 
and superstitious ; and though not an absolute 
Papist, extremely fond of near approaches to 
Popery, apd of being patriarch of Britain and 
Ireland. The privy council and the Star-cham- 
ber, in which the same persons were tnembers, 
and the High Commission, managed almost every 
thing. In some respects the last was worse tban 
the Spanish Inquisition, as tliej punished people 
without any breach of law. Arminianism daily 
gained ground With all such as coveted prefer- 
ment. Laud had attempted to have it approv- 
ed by the convocation, had not Bishop Andrews 
persuaded him, that it was too soon to put it to 
the trial. 

Henrietta, the Popish Queen, had scarcely ar- 
rived in England, when a plague followed her. 
and cut off above forty thousand in London and 
places about. A solomn fast was appointed, to 
supplicate God for the removal of it. When the 
Parliament met, tlie Commons earnestly remoD- 
strated against the increase of Pftnt^rv. and the 
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to proceed against the Papists, and had, b}^ a 
proclamation, required all English youth to be 
recalled from the Popish seminaries abroad, he 
appointed eleven Popish priests to be liberat- 
ed. Fifty-nine Popish nobility and gentry 
were in places of power and trust. The titular 
Bishop of Chalcedon wqs appointed the Pope's 
vicar-general, and archdeacons all over Eng- 
land. Charles sent eight of his war ships to at- 
tack Rochelle. The rough sailors and soldiers, 
being more pious than the royal martyc» refused 
to fight for Papists against their Protestant bre- 
thren, but were betrayed into the hands of French 
officers. 

Montague, one of his Majesty's chaplains, 
published his Gag for an old Goose; which con- 
tained several principles calculated to disturb 
the church or state. The House of Commons 
condemned it, and the archbishop prohibited him 
to write any more on such subjects. But, en^- 
couraged by the court, he quickly published his 
Appeal to Ccesar ; the tendency of which was to 
promote Arminianism, and reconciliation with 
Rome, and to advance the King's prerogative 
above the laws of the land. After examination, 
the Commons condemned it, as contrary to the 
doctrine of the church of England, and bound 
Montague in recognizance of two thousand 
pounds, for bis appearance at their bar, when 
called. Apprehending, or pretending, this to be 
an invasion of his Majesty's prerogative, and a 
dangerous precedent. Laud apd other two bi- 
shops, through Buckingham, persuaded Charles 
to take the cause into his own hand ; and soon 
after, to still the noise about the increase of Po- 
pery and his assisting of his Popish brother-in« 
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law against the Protestants of Rocbelle, he dls> 
■ solved the Parliament. Notwithstandiog hia 
extraordinary care to prevent the return of anj 
Puritan members, by marking them out for she* 
riffs, the parliamentary Commons, next year, 
fell directly upon Montague's errors. He was 
accused of maintaining, that the chnrch of Ronie 
is, and always was, a true church, which bad 
stood firm on the foundation of the sacraments 
and doctrine instituted by Christ ; that do doc- 
trine of faith, hope, or charity is controverted be- 
tween Papists and Protestants ; that images are 
useful for instructing the people, and as an ex- 
citement to devotion ; that some saints and an- 
gels have a peculiar patronage over certain per- 
sons and countries ; that justified penons may 

fall from grace : and of branding Puritans, 

and even exact conformists, with odioos names; 
of scoflSng at preaching, lecturing, and all other 
appearances of serious religion ; and that the 
scope of bis book was to reconcile the English 
church to the Roman See. Charles again to6k 
the cause into his own hand, and dissolved the 
Parliament. 

Nevertheless, Montague's Arminian eFrors 
were refuted from the press by Bishop Carleton, 
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Arminianism or Popery, while their opponents 
were allowed full liberty, and had no small en- 
couragement. Archbishop Abbot was suspend* 
ed from his office, for refusing to concur in be* 
traying the liberties of church and state into his 
Majesty's hand, and for his Christian modera- 
tion towards such as scrupled at the ceremonies, 
or even thjB government of the church. And for 
much the same reason, Williams, Bishop of Lin* 
coin, fell under the displeasue of the court. But 
Montague, Sibthorp, and ManWaring, Arminian 
stretchers of the royal prerogative, were caressed 
and preferred. When the Parliament met in 
1628, they again remonstrated against the in- 
crease of Popery in England and Ireland, in 
which last Papists had boldly refused to concur 
in the defence of the kingdom, unless they were 
allowed a legal toleration, and to have houses for 
religious worship in Dublin and other places. 
But so impudent, in uttering falsehood, were 
Charles and Laud, that they pretended all these 
clamours about Arminianism and Popery to be 
groundless. 

Buckingham, the long favourite minister, be- 
ing stabbed to death. Laud, now made Bishop 
of London, became almost sole manager of both 
church and state. He published the Thirty-nine 
Articles^ with a pitiful proclamation attending 
them, which prohibited all wresting of them ei-* 
ther to the ArRiinian, or the opposite side, and 
all curious inquiries or disputes on the contro- 
verted points, under pain of due censure by the 
High Commission. Never was a more confus- 
ed declaration printed ; but the Puritans under- 
stood the design of it, and complained that they 
were restrained by it from teaching the saving 
doctrines of God*s free grace, in the predestina- 
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tbn of men to eternal life, accoidiag to the se* 
veateentb Jniele of the church's established 
confession ; tfast either they must oSend God by 
conceslin^ the truth, when opposed, or be cen^ 
sured if they teach the doctrines of the church, 
and attacked the Pelagian and Arminian errors 
vbich King James had publicly censured as ar- 
rogant and scandalous : and they begged that 
his Majesty would speedily apply proper reme- 
dies, and preserve the church and state from 
such plagues as had distressed their neighbours. 
This address was stopped in its way to the King, 
by their opposers : but, for a sham, the offensive 
books of Montague and Manwaring were called 
in and suppressed, while their authors were pre- 
ferred to ecclesiastical dignities. ThePuritaoi^ 
writings were also suppressed, and thenuelveS 
prosecuted in the Star-chamber. A procla- 
mation was issued forth against the Popish 
priests and Jesuits, particularly the Bishop of 
Chalcedon ; and the mayor of London was re- 
quired to search for, and commit them to pri- 
son, while commissioners were appointed to com- 
pound with them for their Donconfonnity, and 
Weston, a notorious Papist, was created Earl of 
Portland, and Lord High Treasurer of England. 
When the Pad" ' 
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jectiDg the Jesuitical and Arminian sense put 
upon them. Laud pretended to answer this 
protestation. As the Parliament refused to ad- 
journ before they- had protested, that whosoever 
should, in any manner, promote the introduction 
of Popery and Arminianism, should be reputed a 
capital enemy to the kingdom, Charles, in a great 
rage, dissolved them, published his reasons, and 
denounced severe punishments against all such 
as should talk of any period for the calling of 
another. Hence, for twelve years, the religion 
and liberties of the nation lay prostrate under an 
inundation of Popery, Arminianism, and tyranni- 
cal oppression. 

Regardless of the rights of conscience, laws of 
the land, and often of the canons of the church. 
Laud prosecuted his imaginary scheme of bring- 
ing the church of England as near to that of 
Rome, as could consist with his own and his hias- 
ter*s supremacy, bearing down every opponent 
with unrelenting severity. To promote this, the 
churches must be repaired, and decked with 
images, pictures, altar-pieces, and the like, and 
the public worship embellished with pompous 
ceremonies, and the pious scruplers suppressed 
or driven out of the kingdom. By his direction, 
Charles published a new set of instructions for 
the bishops, requiring them to see that perfect 
silence be observed on the predestinarian con- 
troversies ; that special care be taken of the lec- 
turers, and all afternoon sermons be turned into 
catechising, unless when there is an uncommon 
reason to the contrary ; that every lecturer, be- 
fore his lecture, read the service in the Prayer 
Book in his surplice and hood; that none be ad- 
mitted lecturers, who are not ready to take a 
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charge of souls, in the way of full conformity 
to the rules of the church ; that the matter 
preached by lecturers be carefully observed; that 
Done but noblemen, and others qualified in law, 
he allowed to keep chaplains; that care be taken 
to have reading of prayers and catechising as 
well attended as the sermons. Laud caused to 
transmit a copy of these instructions to every 
parson, for the due observatioo of them ; and, by 
his archdeacons, made search tor all lecturers 
and chaplains. These lecturers, so much sus- 
pected, were chitfly of the Puritan stamp, who 
scrupling at full conformity, only -preached in 
the afternoon, having no legal benefice, bat 
chosen and maintained by the people. Being 
men of a remarkable holy practice, strict obser- 
vers of the Lord's day, warm preachers, and 
staunch Calvinists, Laud accounted them tbe 
great plagues of church and state. When a fast 
was observed in London for the removal of the 
raging pestilence, prayers were appointed to be 
read in all the churches ; but not one sermon 
was allowed, lest the people should have wan- 
dered after some of these lecturers. The two 
Rogers, Dod, Hildersham, Ward, and many 
others of the more noted in the diocese of Lon- 
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with about three hundred and fifty private per- 
sons, retired to America, and settled in theMassa- 
chusett-bay, as their friends had formerly done 
at Plymouth After landing, they entered into 
a solemn covenant to walk together in the fear 
of the Lord, and in church fellowship with one 
another. About seventy ministers, and four 
thousand planters are said to have retired to that 
continent from the tyrannical rage of Laud and 
his agents. 

The persecutors vented their fury on as many 
as they could. In 1680, the learned Bishop Da- 
venant, though a friend to universal redemption, 
was brought before the council for some Calvin- 
istical hints concerning predestination, in his 
sermon before the Ring. He was dismissed 
upon his submission, but never more favoured 
at court. Mr. Leigh ton, a Scotch divine, and 
father to the bishop of that name, for some ex- 
pressions against bishops, canons, ceremonies, 
and a Popish Queen, in his Zioris Plea against 
Prelacy 9 was condemned to prison for life, fined 
in j€ 10,000 Sterling, and to be whipt, and after 
that fixed on the pillory at Westminster, have 
one ear cut off, and side of his nose slit up, and 
his face branded with S. S. to mark him a sower 
of sedition ; and, after a few days, to be again 
whipt and pilloried at Cheapside, and have the 
other ear cut off, and side of bis nose slit. When 
this inhuman sentence was pronounced. Laud 
took off his hat, and thanked God for it. It was 
completely executed, except that the Parliament, 
ten years after, released him from prison. 

The church of St. Catherine Creed, London, 
being lately repaired, was suspended from divine 
service till it should be again consecrated.. Oa 
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January 16, 1680, Bishop Lau<.l, attended by se- ' 
veral of the High Commissioners and some cm- 
lians, went to it. As he approached the west 
door, some, appointed for that purpose, cried 
with a loud voice, Open ye the cvcrlaslhig doors, 
that ffie king of glory may 'enter in. The doors 
bursting open, Laud and his companions enter- 
ed, and falhng on his knees, with eyes lifted up 
to heaven, and his arms spread to form himself 
like a crucifix, he pronounced the place uol r, 
in the name of the Father, Sod, and Holy Ghost. 
Then walking through the middle of the aisle, 
toward the chancel, he took up dust several 
times, and threw it into the air. Approaching 
toward the rail of the communion table, he bow- 
ed himself five or six times toward it. Return- 
ing thence, he and his attendants went in pro- 
cession, round about the church, repeating the 
100th and the IGtb psalms. He then read some 
short prayers, beseeching God to accept of 
that beautiful building ; and that all that should 
ever be buried in it might rest in peace till 
Christ's second coming, and then rise to eter- 
nal life. Returning to the aisle, and sitting un- 
der a fine canopy of cloth, near the commuiiion 
table, he, from a written book, read a number of 
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he then approached the altar, with five or six 
lowly bows. Coming up to that side of it, on 
which bread and wine «tood covered, he bowed 
himself seven times. After reading a number of 
prayers, he drew near to the bread, and gently 
lifting the corner of the napkin which covered 
it, he retired a step or two, and made other three 
lowly bows towards it. Again advancing, he 
uncovered the bread, and bowed himself thrice 
more toward it. After laying his hand on the 
covered cup, he retired a little, and gave it three 
humble bows ; and, again approaching it, he 
stepped back and gave it three more : — (Q. Did 
he believe the elements transubstantiated before 
their consecration?) After blessing of the bread and 
wine, Laud himself received the sacrament, and 
gave it to some principal clergymen who assist- % 
him in their surplices, hoods, and tippets. A 
number of more prayers being read, the conse- 
cration was finished. The church of St. Giles, 
after it had been used for three or four years, 
and several others after still longei* use, were 
suspended from holy service, and shut up, till 
they were re-admitted by a like consecration. 
When the cathedral churches of London, Can- 
terbury, Durham, and the chapel of Lambeth, 
were repaired, the Popish ornaments, images of 
divine persons not excepted, were carefully pre- 
served, and new ones were procured, to render 
the places more comely and sacred. As the Pu- 
ritans inveighed against these Popish fooleries 
or wickedness, the High Commission took care 
to punish them for their presumption. 

In 1631, Laud, being made chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, expelled several of the fel- 
lows for preaching or teaching Anti-arminian 
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doctrine, and q^inted others to be sharply ad- 
monished. For his singular appearances of piety, 
and for preaching twice every Lord's day, Mr. 
Crowder was deposed and imprisoned by the 
High Commission. — About four years before, 
Drs. Gouge, Sibbs, and other clergymen, had 
fanned a scheme to buy up all the ecclesiastical 
impropriations, that were in the hands of laymra, 
and not in the service of the church, in order to 
bestow the profits thereof as salaries upon faith- 
ful and diligent preachers. Pretending that 
they chiefly bestowed them upon Puritans, Laud 
got them stripped of all that they had bought, 
and fined to boot. For speaking against images 
in churches, Hayden, a workman, was scourged, 
imprisoned, and forced to live on bread and wa- 
ter ; and two ministers were suspended and ex- 
communicated. Sherfield, a justice of peace, 
having understood that some ignorant people re- 
li^ously bowed to seven images of God the Fa- 
ther, in the form of a little old man, in a blue 
and red coat, working at the creation of the 
world, in the painted glass windows of the old 
church of Salisbury, did, with consent of the 
wardens, take out these panes, and put new ones 
in their room. For this he was deprived of his 
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ing his Majesty to promote conformity in Scot- 
land, 1688» when he was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, instead of the now deceased, but 
long ago disgraced and hated Abbot ; and in 
Charleses name remitted articles for the royal 
chapel at Edinburgh, to be a pattern to the rest 
of that kingdom. 

Great complaints having been presented to 
Lord Chief Justice Richardson and Baron Den- 
ham, in their western circuit, of manifold mis- 
chiefs arising from revels, church-ales, derk-ales,* 
&c. upon the Lord's day,— conform to many pre- 
cedents under Elizabeth and James, and even 
one of 1 629, they made an order for suppressing 
them, and required every minister to read it on 
three different Sabbaths every year, before Eas- 
ter ; and at their return punished some who had 
been guilty of disobedience. Laud, having com- 
plained of their invading the rights of bishops, 
they were cited before the privy council, sharply 
reprimanded, and required to recall their injunc- 
tions. Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in- 
formed Laud, how much the people disliked the 
suppression of their Sabbath revels ; and what 
blessed means they were of bringing people to 
church, and of promoting mutual affection. Se- 
venty-two of his clergy signed this information. 
Meanwhile, the justices of county represented 
these meetings as a remarkable source of pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, riotous tippling, con- 

* N. B. To save their other time for labour, they observed their Waket 
and Feasts of DcdkatUm on the Lord's day. In their Church Ales, they 
drank together, and sometimes raised a stock for poor people. In their 
Clerk Ales, they drank at the derk*s house, that by the profit of his ale^ 
and their compliments, they might help his smi^ salazy. Bid Ales were 
drinking matches for setting up people who had lost their substance. Their 
behaviour at these Sabbath maetiiigi was much the same at at oar peony 
weddings, drinking matches, &c. 
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tempt of autiuHit^. qaarrels, murders, whoredon, 
and very pin^udici^ to the peace, plenty, or ol- 
der of tfae couDtrj ; and therefore begged that 
tbej mifht be suppressed. No less zealous fat 
supporting and encouraging them. Laud caused 
Charies to re-publish his father's ^Book of Sportt, 
adding a particular allowance of the revels above 
mentioned, along with an order to all the bisbops 
to see that it should be read from every puljat 
in the several parish churches of the kii^om, 
that all the subjects might know what liberties 
were allowed them. Laud thought the Puritant 
would refuse to read it from their pulpits on Sab- 
bath, and 80 expose themselves to prosecutions, 
while his fashionable clergy, who reckoned the 
Sabbath of no more than ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment, and no more but the time of public worship 
holy, would readily read it. 

While the courtiers held their balls, masque- 
rades, interludes, and plays on the Lord's day, 
and the country people, especially the youtb, 
their revels, dances, wakes, May-games, churcfa- 
ales, clerk-ales, bid-ales, and other recreation^ 
many hundreds of the pious clergy were prose- 
cuted before the High Commission, suspended, 
deprived, excommunicated, and forced to leave 
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turned against the Puritans. An order was gi- 
ven to turn the communion tables into altars, 
and to compass them about with rails. Bowing at 
the name of Jesus was peremptorily required. 
Dreadful was the ferment which these altera- 
tions occasioned, particularly that which related 
to the communion table. Many ministers and 
church-wardens were fined and excommunicated, 
because they scrupled to obey. 

Prynne, a noted lawyer, having published a 
book against stage plays, masquerades, and dan- 
cing, it was ordered to be publicly burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. He was deprived of his 
degrees in Lincoln's inn and the university of 
Oxford ; he was pilloried at Westminster and 
Cheapside, at each of which places he had one 
of his ears cut off. He was fined in £50OOj 
and committed to perpetual imprisonment. Dr. 
Bastwick, a physician, having published a tract 
against the Romish Bishops, in which he had 
denied the divine warrant for the superiority of 
bishops above presbyters, he was deprived of his 
office, excommunicated, fined in a a^lOOO, and 
condemned to lie in prison till he should recant. 
Burton, a minister, was imprisoned for several 
years, because, in his published sermons, he had 
dropt some hints against Laud's innovations. — 
While the terrible procedure of the High Com- 
mission forced Elliot, Cotton, Davenport, Hook- 
er, Shepherd, and Norton, all of them remarka- 
ble Puritan ministers, to flee into New England, 
Laud, having become chancellor in the universi- 
ty of Dublin, and having Lord Deputy Went- 
worth, afterward Earl of Strafford, on his side, 
he excluded the Puritan articles which Archbi- 
shop Usher had established in Ireland, and intro* 
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duced the Thirfy-nme English articles in thdt 
stead,— denouncing an excommunication agaiait 
all such as should affirm anj of thera to be hk 
perfluous or erroneous. The Dutch and Frend 
Protestants in England, consisting of ten coo- 
gr^ations, and about six thousand comniviu- 
cants, had their pastors suspended, and their 
churches shut up, because tbej would not agree 
that their children in the second descmt should 
be bound to conformitj. Many of these foreign- 
ers left the kingdom, to the great hurt of the 
manufactures, and the poor employed in thent 
The English ambassador at Paris was prtAiUt- 
cd to attend public worship with the French Pro- 
testants, but got a chapel of his own furniabed 
to the liking of Laud, who declared, that he did 
not look upoo the Hugonots as a part of the 
English's brethren in Christ. Provoked with 
these things, few of the foreign Protestants pi- 
tied the English Episcopalians in their subsequent 
distress. Solicited by his sister Elizabeth, Charles 
granted a brief for a general collection through 
England for the Protestant ministers of the Pa- 
latinate, which had been subdued and terribJj 
distressed by the Popish troops of the emperor. 
But Laud prevented its success, by excepting, 
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communion tables into altars, or for other dis- 
conformities to bis injunctions. Many broke up 
house-keeping, intending to go to America. In- 
formed of their design, the council prohibited all 
but soldiers, mariners, merchants^ and factors to 
leave the kingdom without a passport from his 
majesty. Notwithstanding this restraint, Peter 
Bulkly and Richard Mather, pious clergymen, 
and many others, got off. To advance ecclesias- 
tical power. Laud drew much of the business 
of Westminster hall into the spiritual courts, 
which the king allowed him to hold in name of 
the bishops. Being allowed a right to visit the 
universities, he drew up a system of new statutes 
for that of Oxford, in the preface to which he 
severely reflected on the disordering government 
of Edward VI. and extolled the reign of Mary, 
as producing a revival of discipline, and making 
the university to flourish, candour, through the 
much desired felicity of the times, supplying the 
place of statutes. The other bishops were em- 
powered to form new articles of visitation in 
their particular dioceses \ and to administer an 
oath to church wardens, upon which they should 
answer every thing asked of them. By these 
means, Powel, Calamy, Carter, Burroughs, 
Bridges, Greenhill, and about fifty other noted 
Puritan ministers, were suspended or otherwise 
punished, to the ruin of their families. After- 
noon sermons on Sabbath were especially con- 
demned, as they employed Puritan preachers, 
and hindered the revels. 

Now the leading churchmen had attained their 
summit, grasping not only all ecclesiastical juris- 
diction but also the highest preferments of the 
state. Juxon, Bishop of London, was made High 
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Treasurer, the moist lucrative office in the ktog- 
dQm, and whicfa claims precedence next to tint 
of the aFchbi«bop- The higher tbey were exal^ 
ed,lbe7 became the more unfaithful, indolent^ ukI 
many of them intolerably scandalous and proud. 
The sufferings of their opponents increased in the 
Star-chamber and High Commission, sticking at 
nothing cruel or illegal. A Catalogue of GofTs 
Judgments on Sabbath Breakers, an Apology to 
the English Bishops, and a New Litany being pulj. 
lished, in which gome sentences were said to be 
seditious, schismatic, and litjcllous, Frynoe, Bast- 
wick, and Burton, prisoners, were charged with 
them in the Star-cbamber. They prepared their 
answers; but could get no lawyer to sign them, 
nor would the court receive them from their own 
hands; but condemned them, as confcssiDgf what 
was laid to their charge : and because Burton, 
who had got one to sign his, would not acknow- 
ledge it after they had expunged all but nine or 
ten lines of it, he also was held to have confess- 
ed. Notwithstanding their earnest solicitations 
to have their answers read, Burton was deprived 
of his ministry and benefice, and along with 
Bastwick was pilloried at Westminster, and bad 
their ears cut off". Prynne had his stumps root- 
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able sentence, and for their zealous defence of 
the church. Multitudes in the nation, particu- 
larlj ministers, lawyers, and physicians, did not 
so pleasantly digest this sentence, and the exe- 
cution of it. 

Much about the same time, a process was car- 
ried on against Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Osbaldiston, schoolmaster in Westminster. Wil* 
liams had had a principal hand in the primary ad- 
vancement of Laud ; but he, having got himself 
fixed in the royal favour, removed Williams from 
all his preferments at court. Williams having 
attached himself to the liberties of church and 
state, and become pretty popular, happened 
among some of his clergy to condemn Laud's 
innovations, and to say, that the Puritans were 
his Majesty's best subjects; and that he had 
said he would treat them more mildly. Inform-^ 
ed of this. Laud got him cited before the Star- 
chamber for revealing the king's secrets; but 
when that could not be got proved, he was ac- 
cused of tampering with his Majesty's evidence^ 
and without any proper proof the High Commis- 
sion fined him in j£l 1,000, and condemned him to 
arbitrary imprisonment. As his goods were sold 
to pay bis fine, and his books and papers seized 
by the court, they found among them two or 
three letters received from Osbaldiston, about 
five years before, and never shown to any per- 
son, in which there were some dark expressions, 
which Laud applied to himself and Weston the 
Popish Treasurer. Upon this Williams was 
again charged with seditious libelling of the 
king's privy counsellors, fined in L^SOOO more, 
which, because he could not pay, he was detain- 
ed in prison till the parliamept relieved him# 
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OsbaldistoQ deserted bts school, and concealed 
himself, till the parltameDt met. But thinki^ 
that tbej carried matters too far, he again quit- 
ted his school, and espoused his Majesty's cause. 
Noblemen still retained Puritan chaplaini, 
and pamphlets were still published against the 
oppressing managers. A proclamation was there- 
fore issued, prohibiting all books not licensed hj 
the Archbishop, or Juxon of London. Multi- 
tudes still retiring to Holland or America* Cbaries 
and his council prohibited any to be allowed to 
depart without a testimonial of their cODformity 
from their minister, or any minister without aa 
attestation of bis conformity by Laud tn- Juxop. 
The court clergy represented the differeBces be- 
tween the Popish and English churches as very 
unimportant ; declared themselves for tfie inro- 
catioD of saints, — the real presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, — the mass and its propitiatoiy sa- 
crifice, — images and crucifixes in churches. — au- 
ricular confession, — and merit of good works. 
The laws against Papists were suspended, aad 
many of them were advanced to the highest 
places of power and trust, and had the ear of the 
Queen whenever they pleased. She had her 
a^eot at Home, and the Pope had bis nuncio 
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as agreeable to law. Still proceeding in their 
persecuting work, the Star-chamber and High 
Commission, in 16S8, suspended and imprisoned 
Willcinson, Walker, Smith, Small, Cooper, Brewer, 
Foxely, and other Puritan ministers, while Eze- 
kiel Rogers, Samuel Newman, Charles Cbauncey, 
ministers, and multitudes of private persons still 
flocked to New England. Eight ships were just 
ready to sail with such fugitives from oppression, 
in which, it is said, Cromwell, Hampden, and 
other noted opponents of Charles afterward, were 
aboard. But the privy council ordered all the 
passengers ashore, and prohibited all masters 
and owners of ships to launch for New England, 
without special licence from the council. Shut 
out from New England, Thomas Goodwin, Phi« 
lip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridges, 
and Sydrach Simson, ministers, with several gen- 
tlemen and merchants having disposed of their 
effects, retired to Holland, where they were 
kindly entertained, and had the Dutch churches 
allowed them at different hours for their public 
worship. 

Notwithstanding all his pretences to friend* 
ship, Charles, in 1689, was labouring to his ut- 
most to prepare for making war on his subjects 
and brethren of Scotland, whom Laud';s imposi- 
tions had awakened to assert their liberties 
and restore their religion. He found it necessary 
to call his English Parliament, to supply him 
with money for that purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing all their earnestness to oblige his Majesty, 
they, in their former manner, began with their 
grievances relative to religion. Highly provok- 
ed, Charles dissolved them, when they had sat 
about three weeks, without passing one act — and 
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committed tbeir leading members to prison. 
MeaDvbMe, Land and his convocation liad beai 
occupied in framing serenteen new canOTis reUu 
tive to liis Majesty's supremacy and birth-day; 
against Popeiy* SDcioianism, and sectaries ; an 
oath against attempting innovations in church 
or state ; a declaration concerning the cnemo- 
nies; preaching up conformity; articles for paro- 
chial visitations; conversation of clergymen; 
chancellors ; patents ; and censurers ; excomnO' 
nications ; commutations of penance ; joiisdic- 
tion; licences to many; vexatious citations. They 
also intended to compile a Pontijiciai, containing 
forms of consecrating churches, cbapehr, and 
church yards; of reconciling penitentiaries, and 
excluding apostates ; articles of episcopal visita- 
tion, and a short prayer before sermoik But the 
sudden dissolution of the Farliameat prevented 
theaccomplisbment of tbeir projects. When their 
camvM- were published, they were generally dis- 
liked. Multitudes could not admit febe absolute 
power of the E-ing, or the unlawfulness of de- 
fensive arms against him in anj/ case. The Pu- 
ritans disliked the Sth. 6th, 7th, and 8th. The 
most of the clergy disliked the 6th, as it required 
them speedily to swear an oath with an etc. 
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Meeting with bad success in his war with tt 
Scots, and observing that many of the Englii 
either befriended them, or at least would rt 
assbt him against them, till they got their on 
grievances redressed, he found himself ob^- 
ed to call another Parliament in 1640, when le 
condition of his court was truly miserable. '!y 
bis ill usage of his Parliaments, and taking upn 
himself the faults of his ministers, he had nuh 
lost the affection of his subjects, and had but w 
friends of credit and interest at home. Bh 
French and Spaniards were pleased with his s- 
tress. Foreign Protestants abhorred the rulg 
bishops, and wished well to their oppreed 
brethren. The Queen was hated by every biy 
who regarded either religion or liberty, "ie 
bishops could not but expect to have their ite 
tyranny resented, and their power abridgec— 
The judges were contemned and hated, fore- 
traying the laws of their country, and gi^g 
their sanction to almost all the illegal prod- 
ings of the privy council and Star-chamber, lis 
nevertheless certain,*that few members of went 
in the Parliament, had any intention to subrt 
the epfscopalian government of the church,ill 
the haughty behaviour of the bishops and sue 
other circumstances gradually led them to i 

Being met, the Commons immediatelj^p- 

pointed a committee to receive gfievances'la- 

tive to religion. They soon attacked thtate 

canons, and, after warm reasonings, founchat 

clergy have no power to make any bindin^an- 

ons without consent of Parliament; thithe 

late canons made by the convocation of Ldon 

and York, are not obligatory on any of tlisub- 

jects; that they contain many things incsist- 
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nt with his Majesty's prerogative, laws of the 
Ind, rights of Parliament, and liberties of the 
s^Jects ; that their grant of a tax or benero- 
lece is contrary to law, and not binding upon 
ar of the clergy. It was pled, that they had 
npower to sit after the Parliament was dissolr- 
etand therefore all their ca/ionj were, ipsofac^ 
/o,iuU and void; that several of them were bad 
inhemselves; and that the oath which they had 
frned, was in some points ambiguous, and in 
obrs directly false and illegal. 

'he convocation met again along with this 
Pitament; but having oo commission from his 
Mestj, they transacted no business of import- 
aic; and after Laud, their great supporter, was 
ineached, they lost all heart, dwindled away, 
an broke up without either prorogation or ad- 
joTiment. After he had, for many years, op- 
preed the conscientious part of the nation, 
I-,d was now loaded with manifold crimes. — 
Tl Scotch commissioners accused him of mat- 
■ )n|divers alterations in religion contrary to 
thr standing laws, and imposing upon them a 
Ijoi of canons and a service book contrary to 
thdiscipline and government of their church ; 
amthat he had composed a public prayer for 
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judges ; of selling justice himself, and advising 
his Majesty to sell places of judicature ; of prd- 
curing the canons and oath imposed by the late 
convocation ; of robbing his Majesty of his ec- 
clesiastical supremacy, and pretending that spi- 
ritual jurisdiction is not derived from the crown; 
of introducing Popish ceremonies, and cruelly per- 
secutiiig such as opposed them ; of ^ promoting 
men of corrupt principles and practice to the 
principal stations in the church; of retaining 
chaplains Popishly disposed, and committing to 
them the licensing of books, to the scandal of the 
Protestant religion ; of attempting to reconcile 
the English church to the Romish ; of discounte- 
nancing sermons, and silencing, depriving, im- 
prisoning, and banishing godly and orthodox 
ministers; of dividing the church of England 
ixom her sister Protestant churches abroad ; of 
being the author of all the late disturbances in 
Scotland and England ; of endeavouring to de- 
prive the kingdom of its legislative power, by ali- 
enating his Majesty from his Parliament. Upoil 
this impeachment. Laud was imprisoned in the 
Tower, and soon after suspended from his arch- 
bishopric. After he had lain in prison about 
four years, ten other articles, were exhibited 
against him, not much different in matter from 
some of these mentioned. Notwithstanding his 
own and his advocate's remarkable quibbling, so 
much of his indictment was proved, as, notwith- 
standing his Majesty's pardon, brought him to 
]ose his head on Tower-hill, Jan. 10, 1645. 

Much about the time that Laud was sent to 
the Tower, Bishop Williams was discharged; 
and Charles, to gain him to his side, promised 
faim satisfaction for all the loss he bad sustained^ 
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Frynnc, Burton, and Bastwick, and Ldgiiton 
were liberated, and indemnification of tbeir losses 
out of the estates of Laud and his fellow members 
of the High Commission and Star-chamber, voted 
them. But 1 suppose the subsequent coDfuiions 
prevented their obtaining much of it. AcompUtint 
was preferred against Bishops Fierce, Moqta^uCi 
Owen, and Manwarinf^, and against several of the 
inferior clergymen for their zealously protnotiii^ 
Popish innovations, and cruelly persecuUsg'siich 
asopposed tbetn : butthe Commons had not leisure 
to prosecute them. While the parliammt mani- 
fested their abhorrence of the late measures, the 
people could scarcely be restrained from tunmltu- 
ously pulling down and destroying' whatever they 
were told had been illegally set up. The bishops 
could scarcely officiate according to their late in- 
junctioua, or even walk in the sbsets in their 
robes, without being upbraided as Po[hA priests, 
&c. — Read prayers were decried as a lifeless 
quenching of the Spirit of God, and not suited 
to the times. 

The moderate Browaists or Independmts had 
still- held their meetings as secretly as possible: 
Lathorp, having succeeded Jacob as their pastor, 
one of the members having had a child baptized 
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timied remarkably stedfast. Dispirited by tbe 
rent of their congregatton^ Latborp, and about 
thirty others, retired to New England. Canne^ 
the author of tbe marginal references on the Bi- 
ble, succeeded him ; but, after he had preached 
a year m two in private houses. Laud's persecu* 
tioD obliged htm ta flee to Holland, where he 
was pastor to the Br ownists at Amsterdam. Sa-* 
muel Howe supfrfiedr his room at London. But 
Laud's party having excommunicated and impri- 
soned him, his church chose Stephen More for 
their pastor. Finding how things went in this 
parliament, they ventured to hold their meet- 
ings more publicly. The marshal of the king's 
bench came upon about eighty of them assembled 
together, and threw the most of them intoprison« 
^— Next morning, five or six of them were car- 
ried before the House of Lords, to whom they 
honestly declared. That they could own no other 
Head of the church than Christ ; that no laws 
contrary to these of God ought to be obeyed ; 
and they disowned the jurisdiction of the Pope 
and every other foreigner. Such a declaration, 
a few weeks or months before, would have cost 
them their ears : but now, the Lords dismissed 
them with a gentle reprimand ; and three or 
four of them went to their meeting next Sab- 
bath, and were not a little satisfied with their 
order in preaching and administering the Lord's 
supper. 

Though the commons could not yet rectify 
the old Canon Law, which had long been an un- 
fathomable source of oppression in the spiritual 
courts, they voted down the late innovations, and 
appointed commissioners in all counties, to de- 
molish and remove out of churches and chapelsi. 
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rII images, tfrucifixes, superstitious pictures, and 
other relics of idolatry, according to the injunc- 
tions of Edwdrd and Elizabeth. They prohUMt- 
ed the imposing of the Oath of Unijormity upon 
the students of Cambridge and Oxford at their 
matriculation. They made it their business to 
cut off illegal additions from the worship, discip- 
line, and government of the church, and to punish 
such as had promoted the introduction of them, 
contrary to the laws of the land. 

The freedom which tbe Commons used with 
the bishops and their canons, awakened the at- 
tention of the whole nation. The press being 
now open, several pamphlets, not in the most de- 
cent language, were published against these dio- 
ce:>an lords and their office. Archbishop Usher 
applied himself to defend the Episcopal order as 
apostolical; but by bishup he meant no more 
than a stated president over presbyters, — which 
most of the Puritans were willing to admit. His 
half presbyterian scheme was far enough from 
pleasing his brethren. About a year before. Bi- 
shop Hall, directed by Laud, had published a 
De/encc of Hierarchical Episcopacy, in which he 
attempted to prove. That it was an apostolical 
institution, and of perpetual obligation ; that as 
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the length of his own book. Nevertheless, be 
now published a Remonstrance to the parliament, 
and soon after a defence of it in vindication of 
liturgies and diocesan episcopacy. His perfor-^ 
mances were answered by Messrs. Stephen Mar- 
shal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew 
l^ewcombi and William Spurstow, in their Smbc- 
TYMNUS, so called from the initial letters of 
their name, in which they shewed. That the 
scripture no where restricts men to set forms 
of prayer ; that for 800 years after Christ, there 
were no set forms of prayer imposed by the 
phurch ; and defy the bishop to produce one 
genuine liturgy within that time. They shew- 
ed, that the English liturgy is extracted from 
Popish models, and in many places offensive 
to tender Christians ; that bishops and pres* 
byters are represented as the same in office in 
scripture ; that both scripture and the ancient 
church allowed presbyters to ordain pastors with- 
out bishops, as Archbishop Usher, and all the 
iEnglish Bishops for many years after the Refor- 
mation, thought they might ; and that for four 
hundred years after Christ, bishops had no chan« 
cellories or commissaries. They shewed mani- 
fest differences between the bishops of the third 
and fourth century, and the diocesans in Eng- 
land. They concluded, beseeching the parliament 
to reduce Episcopacy to its primitive simplicity, 
if they retained it, and that the liturgy might 
be reformed, if they continued it, and not at all 
imposed, but left to preachers' discretion, how 
inuch of it should be read, where there was ser-r 
mon. Had all the other bishops been as piou9 
find moderate as Hall, with all his high flights^ 
fpatterg had readily been compromised, 13ut (be 
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courtiers were too proud to stoop an hair-breadtb 
to their opponents ; and so, to the great satisfkc* 
tion of the Papists, the contentions increased till 
both church and state were in flames. 

The fate of the hierarchy being now in tlrt 
hands of the parliament, petitions, subscribed by 
multitudes for, or against it, were presented to 
both bouses. Some, as that called the Jt^and 
Branch Petition, subscribed by 1^,000 citizens, 
and other inhabitants of London, craved, that 
the whole fabric of Episcopacy might be demo- 
lished. Another, subscribed by 1700 beneficed 
clergymen, only insisted for the reformation of 
it ; in which they were joined by great multi- 
tudes in other representations. Nineteen peti- 
tions, signed in whole by about an hundred 
thousand, six thousand of whom were noblemen, 
gentry, and dignified clergy, insisted for the con- 
tinuance of the establishment, as it had stood 
since the reformation. These different petitions 
furnished the Commons with a large field of eJa- 
borate debates.- — Sir Henry Vane, younger, Tho- 
mas Bagshaw, and White, insisted for the total 
abolishment of the hierarchy. Lords Falkland 
and Digby, the most noted of the royalists, in- 
sisted for the continuance and reformation of it, 
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pists in general, and to remove them from bis 
court ; and all such as refused the oath of su- 
premacy from the army and garrison, and to dis- 
arm their whole body, as their number was be- 
come dangerous to the nation, there being about 
6000 of them in one parish of Westminster. 
These addresses did but provoke the Papists, the 
king and queen h%ing determined to protect them 
as long as they could. Charles even reprived 
Goodman, a seminary priest, under sentence of 
death in Newgate, — which occasioned warm re- 
monstrances from both houses of parliament. 

In 1641, Wentworth, now Earl of Strafford, 
who had once been a most zealous asserter of 
the rights of the subjects, was attainted of high 
treason, for endeavouring to subvert the govern- 
ment in England and Ireland, and to introduce 
arbitrary power of Kings. Charles countenanc- 
ed a plot to draw the army to London, and res- 
cue him by force. This but enraged the Parlia- 
ment, and made his condemnation the more har- 
monious. Even Falkland and Pigby, who op- 
posed his attainder, represented him as a most 
insupportable tyrant. His conduct, as Lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, too strongly verified it. With 
great reluctance, Charles signed his sentence of 
death, and perhaps not till himself had hypocri- 
tically desired him to do it for the peace of the 
kingdom. A design of Charles's dissolving the 
Parliament taking air, the citizens of London 
declared that they would lend no money up- 
on the Parliament's security, if their sitting were 
so precarious. Money being immediately need- 
ed to pay off the Scotch and English armies in 
the North, Charles was obliged to ratify an act» 
bearing, that the Parliament should neither be 
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dissolved tioradjowrned without their own consent, 
Alanned by the discovery of a Popish plot ag'ainst 
them, and the flight of the conspirators, both 
Houses, bishops not excepted, entered into a so- 
lemn covenant, in the presence of Almighty 
God, to maintain with life, power, and estate, as 
far as they lawfully mi^ht, the i*rotestaQt reli- 
gion, against Papists and Popish innorations — 
and his Majesty's person, honour and estate, and 
the privileges of the Parliament, and rights and 
liberties of the nation, and of every one con- 
currinfif in this protestation, in every thing 
they do in prosecution of it — and by all proper 
methods to endeavour to bring to condign pu- 
nishment all that act contrary to the contents of 
it — and, by all just and honourable methods, la- 
bour to preserve the union and peace between 
the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Irelanil 
— and that neither tear, hope, or any other mo- 
tive, should make them relinquish this vow, pro- 
mise, and protestation. This was subscril)ed 
by eighty lords, seventeen bishops, nine judges, 
and four hundred and thirty-eight members of 
the House of Commons; and it was immediate- 
ly printed, and sent to all iheshciiffs and justices 
to be taken by the whole nation, the minister 
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lish deans, chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, 
chanters, canons, and their oflScers, and to bestow 
their salaries in supporting preachers for the 
instruction of the people. But both bills were 
lost in the House of Lords. Meanwhile, these 
peers had appointed ten earls, ten bishops, and 
ten barons, to examine what innovations needed 
to be removed. These appointed a sub-commit- 
tee of bishops and divines on both sides. Seve- 
ral rectifications were proposed in the doctrine, 
worship^ and discipline* Williams of Lincoln^ 
ivho was chairman or moderator, presented a 
plan for regulating the power and conduct of 
bishops, but which almost nothing diminished 
their power. Archbishop Usher, who was then 
occasionally in England, offered another, bear- 
ing, that vicars and church wardens should have 
much the same power as Presbyterial Sessions ; 
suffragans and their clergy should meet every 
month, in the manner of Presbyteries ; bishops 
and their clergy once or twice a-year, in the man- 
ner of Synods; archbishops, bishops, and suffra- 
gans, together with duly chosen representatives 
of the inferior clergy, once in three years, in 
provincial Synods ; and both meet in one nation- 
al Synod when the Parliament should sit. This 
scheme was much the same with the Presbyte- 
rian, except that the bishops or their suffragans 
were constant moderators. But, when it appear- 
ed that the bishops stuck together in the Par- 
liament against all alterations, the committee 
broke up without agreeing on any plan. This 
stiffness of the bishops provoked their opposers 
to rise in their demands. Meanwhile, the High 
Commission and Star-chamber courts being abo- 
lished, and an act passed against their future 
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ed afternbon sermons in every churchy either by 
the vicar, or some other chosen by the parish in 
his room ; and that people may, at their own 
charge, set up lecturers to preach on Sabbaths 
or other days, where sermons is wanting Forty 
members were appointed as a committee to prp- 
vide preachers and salaries for vacant congrega- 
tions, and another committee to examine com- 
plaints against scandalous clergymen, many of 
which had been presented. They also appointed 
that the Lord's day should be more carefully 
sanctified, and no sports be allowed on it ; that 
all images of divine persons, or Virgin Mary, 
should be abolished ; and bowing at the name of 
Jesus, or towards the East, or the communion 
table, laid aside. As Archbishop Laud, in his 
prison^ still presumed to ordain clergymen, the 
lords suspended him from his office, and seques- 
trated his jurisdiction in the hand of inferior of*' 
ficers, till he should clear himself from his charge. 
Notwithstanding all their zeal for reformation^ 
the Commons severely punished such as petend- 
ed to promote it in a tumultuous manner, or dar^ 
ed to preach without orders. 

The Earl of Antrim and Sir Phelim O'Neal, 
heads of the Popish party in Ireland, having ac- 
quainted the Queen, th^ nuncio, and priests about 
her, how easily they could assume the Irish go- 
vernment, and assist his Majesty against the 
Englbh Puritans, she and Charles, by letters, 
authorized them to seize the government. They 
immediately took arms, and bound 'themselves 
by oath to maintain the catholic religion, and 
bear true and faithful allegiance to the King's 
Majesty and his laws, and defend them with their 
;Uv6« and estatet against all opponents. Thej 
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called themselves the Queen's anntf, and puhltslfi 
ed a declaration, bearing, that tbey acted by hii 
Majesty's commission under the great seal, ani 
a letter written by himself. Having a&sembled 
to the number of twenty or thirty thousand, they 
judged it proper first to massacre all the Protert* 
ants in Ireland, that they might afterwards, with 
safety, march against the English or Scot%' w 
his Majesty or Queen directed. Regardless of 
relation, neighbourhood, or humanity, they duu- 
sacred about two hundred thousand of them in 
cold blood, and in the most barbarous forms. 
Notwithstanding all the pains taken to conceal 
and deny it, it now plainly appears from the ac- 
counts given by Burnet, Birch, and lately pub- 
lished papers of Clarendon, that Charles himself^ 
as well as the Queen and nuncii^ wire deeply 
chargeable with this bloodshed, ihoagb it is pfo- 
bable their agents overdid their orders. The 
news of this massacre struck the English with 
the utmost consternation ; and the Parliament 
devised methods for securing themselves and na- 
tion against the Papists, and for transportiag an 
army to Ireland for the relief of the poor re- 
mains of their Protestant brethren. Charles in* 
sisted for sending over ten thousand forces front 
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^d L. 200,000 sent by the English Parliament to 
Ireland. He received deputations from the Irish 
Papists more respectfully than those from his 
Protestant subjects. Even during the pacifica- 
tion he could scarcely forbear calling the Scots 
rebels; but he had almost to be compelled to call 
the Irish cut-throats such. After he had done 
it, no more than forty copies of his declaration 
were allowed to be printed, and not one to be 
dispersed without further orders. 

About eight days after his Majesty returned 
from Scotland, the Commons presented him with 
two hundred grievances of the nation. They 
charged the origination of them on the Jesuited 
Papists, the court bishops, the corrupt clergy, 
and some corrupt counsellors, who had engaged 
themselves in the interest of foreign powers.—- 
They represented, that they had been carried on 
by oppressing the purity and power of religion, 
by cherishing the Arminians in the points in 
which they agreed with the Papists, by intro- 
ducing such innovations in religion as promote a 
reconcilement with Popery, and by fomenting 
differences between him and his Parliament, and 
encouraging him to illegal and arbitrary me- 
thods of raising supplies. With respect to reli- 
gion, they complained of the censuring of many 
pious, learned, and laborious ministers ; the op- 
pression of multitudes of faithful subjects by the 
bishops; the almost Spanish inquisitorial severity 
of the High Commission, assisted by his privy 
council; the rigour of the bishops' courts, which 
had driven many from the kingdom ; the pre- 
ferring of those to ecclesiastical honours, who 
were most active promoters of superstition, or 
virulent railers against piety and honesty; the 
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impnsitioD of Popisb innovations in Scotland and 
En;{Iand, in order to effect a rt^conciliation with 
the Romish church ; the favour shown to Pi^ 
pists; the late canons and conduct of the bishops 
in opposition to his supremacj'. They represent- 
ed their desire to have a Synod of the most pi- 
ous and learned divines assernhled, for giving- ad- 
vice how far it is proper to reform the church, 
and informed him nf their care to promote learn- 
ing, and provide for the support of faithful and 
preaching ministers ; and of their intention to 
have the two universities of Oxford and Cam- 
Lridge purged of their corruptions. 

As the Lords appeared to favour the bishops, 
and to shift off their trial, the people renewed 
their supplications to the Commons, whom the^ 
reckoned the support of religion and libertj.^ 
The mayor and aldermen of London presented a 
petition, craving, that, for the promoting of re- 
foimation, the bishops and Popish lords might 
be removed from the House of Peers, Soon after. 
the apprentices petitioned, that the Popish lords, 
andothernotedpersonsof that religion might beta- 
ken into custody, and Prelacy rooted out. The 
Puritan clergy besought the Parliament speedii/ 
to rectify that which they found amiss in the 
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tested, that nothing enacted by the Parliament 
(during their involuntary absence, should be valid 
in law. The Lords immediately communicated 
their protest to the Commons, who, upon the 
footing of it, impeached the twelve bishops, who 
had signed it, of high treason, in endeavouring 
to subvert the fundamental laws of the land, and 
the very being of Parliaments. The same even- 
ing they were sequestered, and ten of them sent 
to the Tower^ Hall of Norwich, and his brother 
of Durham, on account of their former useful la- 
bours, were but committed to the custody of the 
Black Rod. Thus Williams, now Archbialiop of 
York, and his brethren, by an act of almost pure 
madness, entangled themselves. Instead of pro- 
secuting their impeachment, the Parliament 
TOted them entirely out of the House, and took 
all temporal jurisdiction from persons in holy 
orders : and Charles, in hopes that it would sa- 
tisfy the people, and prevent all ftirther demands, 
reluctantly ratified their deed. As the bishops 
were generally hated, especially at London, the 
passing of this bill was attended with bonfires 
and illumination of windows. 

Being resolved to pass no more particular acts 
relative to religion, Charles retired from Lon- 
don, and his Queen to Holland — a plain signal 
of his intention to break with his Parliament. 
After he and they had some altercation, the 
Scots, to his great ofience and their satisfaction, 
offered to mediate between them. Once and 
again he rejected their offers, and applied to the 
Papists, and the not much better collegians of 
Oxford and Cambridge. But the Parliament pro- 
fessed their readiness to accept the Scots' media- 
tion, and endeavoured to cultivate a good cor- 
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despondence with them. The Scotch General 
Assembly, by a letter, solicited the English Pu*- 
]iament to promote uniformity with them in 
church government and worship, and to extir- 
pate Prelacy, as without that they could not 
hope to have one Confession of Faith, CalecAitrOf 
or Form of Worship. The Parliament returned 
a kind reply, desiring that the Scots would 
join them, in beseeching his Slajesty to call an 
Assembly of divines, and would send some of 
their own to it, for promoting the much desired 
uniformity. To encourage them to these things, 
they, with amazing harmony, abolished that form 
of Episcopacy which was established by the Eng- 
lish laws. But as this act only appointed it to 
cense about a year after, and provided nothing 
in its place, it is probable that some of the Eng- 
lish managers hoped, before that time, to obtain 
peace with his Majesty, and so retain Episcopacy 
with some moditications. And, indeed, the whole 
pertinents of Prelacy were never abolished tiU 
after he was reduced. 

About this time an uncommon seriousness and 
devotion prevailed among those that lived in 
placesto which the powerof the Parliament chiefly 
extended. The Sabbath was sanctified with 
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and praises from churches and houses. The 
Parliament prohibited stage plays, as too often 
expressive of levity and wantonness, and other 
diversions, as not suited to their afflicted circum- 
stances. They commanded the monthly fasts, 
which had been appointed about a. year before, 
with his Majesty's consent, for bewailing the de- 
plorable circumstances of Ireland, to be exactly 
observed. Morning exercises were set up in 
churches to pray for persons in the army, or other- 
wise in danger, and to administer proper exhor- 
tations. Morning lectures were set up for the 
benefit of members of Parliament. The laws 
against vice were so strictly executed, that no 
stews or gaming houses were to be found ; nor 
was profane swearing, or like debauchery, to be 
seen or hear(#in the streets. The like appear- 
ances of religion prevailed in the Parliament's 
army, the most of their soldiers not so much 
fighting for pay as for religion and liberty ; and 
they had the most noted preachers for chaplains 
to their regiments. Meanwhile, most of his Ma- 
jesty's partisans and warriors were remarkably 
profligate, ready to take every sober person for 
a Puritan, and to plunder him on that account, 
by means of which not a few were induced, or 
forced, into the Parliament's side. Many of his 
preachers knew little more of their business than 
to rail at the Puritans and their doctrine of 
God's free grace. 

In 1643, after a solemn fast, in which they and 
the nation bewailed their own and father's iniqui- 
ties, the Parliament warmly requested his Ma- 
jesty that the laws should be strictly executed 
against the Papists ; and that they should be 
obliged to abjure the Pope's supremacy, tran- 
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substantiation, purgatoiy, and worship of ima- 
ges, and their children trained up in the Pro- 
testant religion ; and that he would ^ive his as- 
sent to the five acts which they had made, for 
suppressing innovations in God's worship ; for 
strict observation of the Lord's day ; for the 
abolishment of Prelacy ; for the punishment of 
scandalous clergymen ; for the restraint of plu- 
ralities of church livings with charge of souls, and 
Don-residences of clergymen at their charges ; 
and for calling an assembly of learned divines 
to advise them in settling the government and 
Liturgy of the church. But he was far enoug^h 
from any honest compliance with such demands. 
The clergy of both sides had peculiar hard- 
ships to endure from both sides. Charles's par- 
tisans had hanged up some of tblP Puritan cJer- 
gy, if the Parliament had not threatened to 
make reprisals. The committee, which the Par- 
liament appointed to purge out scandalous cler- 
gymen, was obliged to sub-divide itself,^ on ac- 
count of the vast extent of their work. Shock- 
ing discoveries were made in the lives of not a 
few of the conforming clergy. Many insuZted 
the committees and their witnesses, and threat- 
ened reprisals. Notwithstanding the ejection of 
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and less wicked. They proceeded in appointing 
organs and monuments of superstition and ido- 
latry to be removed from places of public wor- 
ship. Besides their monthly fasts on Wednes- 
days, which Charles and his friends observed on 
holy Fridays, they appointed several occasional 
fasts on account of their distressful circumstances. 
The war between the different parties being car- 
ried on from the press with almost as much fury 
as in the field, the Parliament prohibited the 
printing of any book, which was not licensed 
by such as they appointed for that work, differ- 
ent licensers being allotted to the different sci- 
ences to which books pertained. 

Despairing of Charles's concurrence with them 
in calling an assembly of divines, the parliament 
by themselves called one, not to be an indepen* 
dent judicatory of Jesus Christ, but a committee 
for advising them in religious matters proper to 
be considered and established by civil authqrity. 
Having had lists of the best qualified persons in 
the several counties transmitted to them by 
knights and burgesses, they selected an hundred 
and twenty-one divines,- to which they added ten 
LfOrds and twenty Commoners, with equal power 
of debating and voting. When any of these 
died, the parliament chose his successor. Messrs. 
Alexander Henderson, George Gillespy, Samuel 
Rutherfoord, and Robert Bailie, ministers. Lord 
Maitland, the Earl of Lowdon, and Archibald 
Johnston, afterward Lord Warriston, ruling el- 
ders, commissioners from the Scotch General As- 
sembly, were, not without some reluctance, ad- 
mitted as members. No more than about nine- 
ty-six of the English divines gave any proper at- 
tendance. Archbishop Usher, Bishop Brownrig, 
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Henry Hammond, John Hacket, George Morley, 
Robert Sanderson, and William Nicolson, the 
four last of whom after the restoration, were Bi- 
shops of Litchfield, Winchester, Lincoln, and 
Gloucester, never took their seats. Though the 
parliament had appointed Episcopalians, as well 
as Presbyterians and Independents, members, 
few of the first kind ever took their seats, and 
those that did, quickly withdrew, when Charles 
prohibited their meeting, because the members 
had not been chosen by the clergy, and many 
of them were either laymen or Puritans. They 
that continued in it were generally men of emi- 
nent piety, learning, and faithfulness to God 
and their country. Their meeting was opened 
July ], with a sermon by Dr. Twisse, their pro- 
locutor or moderator. They agreed upon a so- 
lemn vow, to be taken by every member at his 
admission, Thai he should maintain no doctriTte, 
but what he believed most agreeable to the word of 
God-; and nothing in points 0/ discipline, btUu'hai 
he believed to be conducive to the glory of God, 
and the peace and welfare of his church. This 
their solemn vow or oath was read to them every 
Monday morning, to render it deep and fresh 
in tlieir minds. After fixing the order of their 
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of those ministers, whom his majesty's party re- 
tained in distressful imprisonment at Oxford. 
A committee of the Assembly was appointed to 
revise the Thirty-nine Articles, and render them 
more plain and pointed, particularly in opposition 
to Arminianism. But, after a review of Fifteen 
Articles, this was dropt, and it was resolved to 
draw up a more full Confession of Faith. To 
mark their zeal against Antinomianism, they 
condemned some notions of Crisp, Eaton, and 
Saltmarsh, and laboured, sometimes not very cir^ 
cumspectly, to confute them in their sermons and 
writings. 

The parliament's affairs being reduced to a low 
ebb, they deputed the Earl of Rutland, Sir Hen* 
ry Vane, and Messrs. Stephen Marshall, and 
Philip Nye, and three others, to negociate with 
the Scotch Convention of Estates and General 
Assembly, for some assistance in this critical 
hour. The Assembly considering, That ' the 
English had befriended them in their distress ; 
and that the Protestant religion in Brrtain was 
in danger ; and that by this means their own 
religion might be the better secured, and an uni- 
formity with their English brethren promoted, 
—earnestly advised to grant their request on 
proper terms. A draught of a Solemn League 
with one another, and Covenant with God, ap- 
proved by the Scotch Assembly and Convention 
of Estates, being brought up to London, the par- 
liament referred it to the Assembly of divines, 
where it met with no small opposition. Gataker 
and others refused to subscribe it, till they got 
that which related to Prelacy so circumscribed, 
as, in their view, not to exclude Archbishop 
Usher's scheme of primitive Episcopacy. The 
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Scotch dirinea insisted to have Prelacy abjured 
as siofuL But most of the English opposed thk ; 
the Independents, Erastians, and half Elpisoopa* 
lians thought that the words according to Ae 
tvord qf God, sufficiently protected them againit 
the inroads of Scptch presbytery ; and the Scot! 
thought the following words, according to Ae 
practice of the best reformed churches, necessarily 
meant their own government and disripline. 
When Coleman, the noted Erastian, read it to 
the Lords, in order to their swearing and sub- 
scribing it, he openly declared, that by abjuring 
Prelacy, they did not abjure all kinds of EpisctK 
pacy, but only that kind particularly described 
in this oath. 

After this covenant had been sworn by boUi 
bouses of parliament, the Assembly of divineSf 
and the inhabitants of London, the parliament 
appointed it to be taken by the rest of the na- 
tion above eighteen years of age, and transmitted 
along with it an exhortation by the Assembly 
to take it, — and directions regulating the man- 
ner of doing it. Great numbers took itcheerfiit 
ly, and with a good conscience. Others did m^ 
because the parliament and their circnmitsaces 
required it. When it was imposed upon tbe 
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tually executed. Richard Baxter and some other 
Puritan ministers much prevented the imposition 
of this covenant in the comers where they re- 
sided. At Oxford and many other places, it 
was little urged, unless upon such as were sus- 
pected, or rather well known, to favour the King's 
party, and not so properly as a religious vow, as 
an oath of obedience to the parliament. After 
the war, it was imposed on the royalists with 
much the same intent. 

The committee for purging out scandalous 
ministers, sometimes made use of the covenant 
for discovering malignant clergymen,'-»which oc- 
casioned a report. That they were turned out 
for refusing it. But their immoralities and dis- 
affection to the parliament were ordinarily, if 
not alway, the true causes of their sequestration. 
Nay, I do not know of one single person punish- 
ed for his simple refusal of this covenant. Charles, 
by a proclamation, declared it traitorous and sedu 
iwus ; and prohibited all his subjects to give or 
take it. About the same time, he agreed to a 
cessation of arms with the Irish Papists, whose 
hands were so deeply dipt in murder. But the 
Scotch troops refused to adhere to it, and for 
several years stood their ground against these 
bloody cut-throats, the best way they could. He 
then called over, not only part of the Duke of 
Ormond's army, but also some thousands of 
these Popish murderers to assist him against 
his parliament. Fifteen hundred of them perish- 
ed at sea. Such of them as came and serv- 
ed under himself, or under Montrose, his agent 
in Scotland, brought their savage disposition 
along with them, killing people in cold blood, 
spoiling the country, and burning what they 
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Standing they declined taking it. About an hun- 
dred and fifty of the fellows kept their places. 
Most of the other two hundred had before gone 
off to the royal army, which was now command- 
ed by Rupert, Prince Palatine's brother, and al- 
most wholly composed of furious banditti. J. 
Cosins, Tho. Pask, B. Laney, S. Collins, E. Mar- 
tin, R. Stern, W. Beale, T. Comber, R. Holds- 
worth, S. Ward, R. Brownrigg, who had zealous- 
ly taught their students. That it was unlawful 
on any account to resist the king, were turned 
out, and L. Seaman, R* Chudworth, R. Vines, 
B. Whichcot, H. Palmer, T. Young, J. Arrow- 
smith, T. Hill, R. Minshul, W. Spurstow, and 
afterward J. Lightfoot, were put in their place. 
The vacant fellowships were filled up with men 
learned and pious, as fast as they could. The 
Assembly examined the candidates before their 
admission. In consequence of this change, not 
only learning, but sanctification of the Sabbath, 
and other branches of piety prevailed in the col- 
leges. — ^The purgation of the scandalous clergy 
still continued. Near two thousand were turn- 
ed out, of whom eighteen hundred were proved 
guilty of scandal, by the oath of hiabile witnesses. 
IJnless they retired to his Majesty's quarters, 
the parliament allowed them ^ fifth part of their 
salary for the support of their wives and children, 
and these that laboured in their stead were al- 
lowed the other ybwr parts. These were admit- 
ted by the choice of the congregations, and ex- 
amination by a committee of the Assembly, con- 
sisting of twenty-two members. 

Finding his forces unable to resist the united 
stength of the Parliament and their Scotch allies, 
Charles professed himself ready to hearken to 
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terms of accommodation. A treaty was for a time 
prosecuted at Uxbridge, in which there was per- 
haps too little sincerity on either side, and eadl 
suspected the other. Charles professed chiefly to 
scruple at allowing or establishing, of any other 
fcM'm of worship or govemmeDt than had been 
long used. To enlighten his conscience, Messrs. 
A. Henderson of Edinburgh, S. Marshal, and R. 
Vines, held a solemn conference before him, with 
Dr. Stewart and others of his party, concerning 
Episcopacy and its attendant ceremonies. Nei- 
ther party appeared convinced by their oppon- 
ents. But Charles, perhaps without any inten- 
tion of performance, promised that he would ad- 
mit of the reduction of Prelacy, almost to Arch- 
bishop Usher's plan. Before the Scots came to 
assist them, the Parliament would have been 
glftd of his offer ; but now they would accept of 
nothing less than the complete abolishment of 
Prelacy. 

Meanwhile, the work of the Assembly proceed- 
ed but slowly, on account of the different parties 
in it, each of which had their supporters in Parlia- 
ment. The Presbyterians were the most nume- 
rous, having the Scotch divines and London mi- 
nisters for their principals, and Denzil, Holtis 
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Nye, Syd.Simson, Jer. Burroughs, and W. Bridge, 
supported the cause of independency, allow- 
ing the magistrate little power about ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs — ^placing the government of the church 
in the community of the faithful, and denying the 
authority and subordination of Sessions, Presby- 
teries, or Synods of church officers. No Ana- 
baptists were members of the Assembly; but 
their number mightily increased without doors. 
They sent one Blunt to Holland for re-baptism 
to himself. Having obtained it, he returned and 
re-baptized Blacklock, their teacher, who re-bap- 
tized all the rest. Tombes and Cornwal, Ieam«> 
ed divines, joining them, added to their credit. 
Not long after, they published their Confession 
of Faiths consisting of fifty-two articles. Num- 
bers of them appear to have been serious Christ- 
ians : but they were exceedingly given to rail 
at ministers having stated salaries for their sup- 
port, and not working with their hands. They 
had no sooner beconke very numerous, than they 
split into two parties of general and particular^ 
or Arminian and Calvinist Baptists. 

As the Bishops refused to ordain the candi- 
dates that were not in the King's interest, the 
Assembly considered how such might be ordain- 
ed before they had finished their Directory. 
Notwithstanding the warm opposition of the In^ 
dependent brethren, it. was carried, that a num- 
ber of ministers, in the present circumstances, 
might ordain minbters, till church judicatories 
could be got established. Ten of the members, 
with thirteen others, seven of whom were eiquorum^ 
were appointed by the Parliament for that pur- 
pose. A similar committee of twenty-one was 
appointed to ordain for the county of Lancashire. 
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The Directoiy for Worship being, with mucb 
unaDimity, agreed upon by the Assembly, the 
Parliameat, soon after, appointed the obser- 
vation of it in the kingdom instead of the Book 
of Common Prayer, under the penalties meDttoo- 
ed in the act; and all tliat preached, wrote, or 
printed any thing against it, were subjected to a 
fide between five and fifty pounds Sterling. In 
opposition to this, Charles, by a proclamation, 
prohibited the use of the Directory, and required 
the observation of the Book of Common Rayer, 
under pain of being held disafiTected to both church 
and state. 

When the Assembly proceeded to form stated 
rules for ordination of ministers, they had bot 
contention with the Erastians on the one hand, 
and Independents on the other. For ten days, 
the Independents contended for the right of every 
congregation to ordain their own pastors. When 
it carried, that no single congregation, which 
could unite with others, ought to assume the right 
of ordination — Goodwin, Nye, Simson, Bur- 
roughs, Bridges, Carter, and Greenhill, entered 
their dissent. They no less warmly disputed, 
that no minister ought to be ordained, without 
fixing him to a particular charge. But this was 
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year, to try how it would answer. After that 
they established it for three years longer. 

When the Assembly entered upon the govern- 
ment of the church, both Presbyterians and In- 
dependents heartily agreed against the Erastians, 
that Jesus Christ had Jixed a particular form 
of government in his New Testament church. — 
But when they proceeded to enquire, what that 
particular form of church government was? and, 
whether it was perpetually binding ? the Presby- 
terians had hard struggling with the Indepen- 
dents on the one hand, and the Erastians on the 
other. The Erastians were content to allow 
Presbyterian government to be most agreeable to 
the word of God, and most proper to be settled 
in England ; but they warmly opposed the divine 
right of it. — For fifteen days, the Independents 
combated the divine appointment of Presbytery, 
and for as many more contended for the divine 
right of their own form of church government. 
Here the primitive order of the Christian church, 
the scripture warrant for ruling elders, the sub- 
ordination and power of the church courts, were 
largely disputed; and Selden and Lightfoot 
helped the Independents in times of need. The 
Presbyterians having carried their point, the In- 
dependents entered their dissent, and complain- 
ed that they had been ill used, and some of their 
papers refused a hearing. The Erastians reserv- 
ed their principal effort for the House of Com- 
mons, in which they were sure to be joined by 
all the Independents against the divine right of 
Presbytery. Informed of their design, the Pres- 
byterians studied to have their whole strength 
in the House very early, that they might get 
their point carried before their opponents came 
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sons from the Lord's Table, had been one of the 
late popular complaints, the Parliament did not 
thin^it proper to reject excommunication alto* 
gether: but to render it a mere cypher, they re- 
quired the Assembly to fix what degrees of know- 
ledge were necessary to admission to the Lord's 
Table ? And what sorts of scandal deserved sus- 
pension or excommunication ? — After no small 
litigation among themselves, the Assembly repre- 
sented, that such as did not know and believe 
the being of a God ; the Trinity of persons in 
the Godhead ; the doctrine of original sin ; of 
Christ being (^od-man, and our only Mediator ; 
and that he and his benefits are applied by faith, 
which is the gift of God ; the nature and impor- 
tance of the sacraments; the immediate entrance 
of departed souls into heaven or hell ; the resur- 
rection of the body, and the future judgment of 
men — should be excluded for their ignorance or 
error. And that all incestuous persons, adulter- 
ers, fornicators, drunkards, profane swearers, and 
cursers, murderers, worshippers of images or re- 
lics, saints or angels, all that make images of di- 
vine persons, or that are at variance with their 
neighbours ; all duellers or carriers of messages 
between them : profaners of the Sabbath by 
sports or civil labour ; keepers of stews ; pimps ; 
such as marry their children with Papists ; con- 
suiters of witches or fortune-tellers ; assaulters 
of parents, or of magistrates jor their officers in 
the legal executidn of their office ; and persons 
regularly attainted of barratry, forgery, extor- 
tion, or bribery — should be secluded as scanda- 
lous. The Parliament allowed this representation, 
and engrossed it into their act; but, by securing 
an appeal from the highest church courts, to the 

4 
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Farliameot, they, to the great grief of the Scotch 
CommissionerB, and many others, effectually kept 
the power in their own hands. They also ap- 
pointed that church courts should take no cog- 
nizance of civil rights, and that no confession or 
proof before the eldership be made use of before 
civil courts. 

Not long after, the parliament suspecting that 
the Presbyterians intended to render the church 
altogether independent on the state,— enacted, 
That there should be liberty of appeal from every 
classical presbytery to the civil comnussionen 
of the county. — They next appointed rules for 
the election of ruling elders, and for division of 
the kingdom inta classical Presbyteries and pro- 
vincial Synods. They appointed two elders for 
each minister to attend Presbyteries ; two minis- 
ters, and from four to nine elders, from each 
Presbytery, to attend provincial Synods ; and 
two ministers and four elders, from each Synod, 
to attend the National Assembly. Thus the 
power of government was chiefly lodged in the 
hand of the niling elders. In this form, was 
Presbyterian government settled in 164>6, for the 
space of a year, till it might be discerned what 
further alterations were necessary. It pleased 
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minister should be excluded from sitting as a 
member of Presbyteries, Synods, or Assemblies ; 
that the ordinary time for the meeting of the 
National Assembly should be fixed, allowing a 
power for both church and state to convene it 
upon any necessary occasion ; that congregation- 
al elderships be allowed to determine concerning 
scandals not expressed ; that the act for the or- 
dination of ministers be made perpetual ; that 
the articles respecting the subjection of church 
judicatories to the parliament, the exemption 
of persons of high rank from church censures, 
and obliging of church rulers to admit persons 
to the Lord's Table, contrary to their conscience, 
be altered to general satisfaction ; and that the 
article respecting perpetual offices and officers in 
the church, the order and power of church courts, 
and the directions for public penance and excom- 
munication, be fixed. The English parliament 
replied with some warmth, That they had done 
what they could, and therefore thought it strange 
to find themselves suspected of unwillingness to 
establish Presbyterian government, because they 
did not, in a manner inconsistent with the laws 
of their land, establish near ten thousand unli- 
mited and arbitrary courts of parochial sessions 
in the kingdom. The Presbyterian ministers in 
England seconded the representations from Scot- 
land, and refused to accept of the parliament's 
establishment of the church, till they should part 
with the key of discipline and government. High- 
ly offended with their address, the Commons 
threatened them with a premunire, for presuming 
to dispute with their superiors, who had called 
their Assembly merely for advice, not to allow 
them to be judges upon any point. To embar- 
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censurable. The Independents replied, That 
they did not intend anj total separation from 
the church, while they held the most of these 
things which the Presbyterians did, in worship- 
ing according to the Directory^ — ^in retaining the 
same church officers, and requiring the same qua- 
lifications, in order to admission to the sacra- 
ments, and using the very same censures ; that 
they would hold occasional communion with 
them in the Lord's Supper, and in like manner 
admit Presbyterians with them ; that their mi- 
nisters should sometimes preach for one another, 
and they would call Presbyterian ministers to 
attend as companions at their ordinations ; that 
they will consent to have their congregations 
restricted to a certain number, which may be re- 
ceptacles for tender consciences. The Presby- 
terians insisted on the obvious mischiefs of toler^ 
ations ; and that if their Independent brethren 
could ftaold occasional communion with them in 
sealing ordinances, it would be schismatical in 
them to separate. — As the Presbyterians insisted 
for close conjunction and uniformity, and the In- 
dependents rather extended their terras of tole- 
ration, the committee of Lords and Commons, 
and Assembly of Divines, broke up without ef- 
fectingany accommodation between them. Mean* 
while, the Scotch parliament transmitted to the 
English one a declaration against the toleration 
of sectaries. Many pamphlets were published^ 
and sermons preached, particularly before the 
parliament, on this point. In a letter to the 
Assembly, the London ministers beseech them 
to oppose such a lawless toleration, as would 
strangle their church establishment in its very 
birth. A smart answer to it openly pled for the 
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toleration of all opinions ; and thst no man is 
answerable to civil magistrates for his opinioiu, 
any farther than they interfere with the state. 
It is certain the Presbyterians' opposition to the 
toleration lost them the favour of many, especi- 
ally of the army. But when one considers the 
spawn of errors and blasphemies, and the almsst 
unnumbered forms of sectaries, wbicb then ap- 
peared in England, be wil! the less vonder at 
their disliiie of the desired toleration. During 
these contentions, Charles offered T. Goodwin 
and P. Nye large terms of liberty, if they would 
oppose the Presbyterian government ; but they 
informed their Presbyterian ' brethren, and so 
Charles dropped all correspondence with them. 

The Parliament's ordinance for introduction of 
Presbyterial classes never took effect but in Lon- 
don and Lancashire, lu other places, the mi- 
nisters had voluntary associations, but without 
legal jurisdiction. AVhile both Scotch arid Eng- 
lish Presbyterians insisted that the Parliament 
would complete their settlement of the desired 
uniformity engaged to in the solemn league, and 
declare such as were disaffected to church aad 
state incapable of places of power and trust, the 
Parliament gave them fair words, and pretended 
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of Presbyterian government, "Coleman died, and 
all the rest, except Lightfoot, slipt off, and left 
the Presbyterians and some few Independents to 
manag^e matters as they pleased. At last the 
Assembly finished their answers to the Parlia- 
ment's questions ; but, for fear of a premunire, 
they never presented them. The London oli- 
vines therefore took up the controversy, and 
published their learned view of the divine right of 
church government. 

The Parliament still continued to treat with 
his Majesty. But his concluding a peace with 
the Irish Papists, who had but lately massacred 
some hundred thousands of his Protestant sub- 
jects, and his passing an act of oblivion of all that 
they had done, in the course of their rebellion, 
and his flight into the Scotch army, made them 
to suspect him ; and as he fell in his demands, 
they rose in theirs ; and both seemed rather in- 
tent on outwitting, than on amicably treating 
with one another. When be fled from Oxford, 
as it was on the point of being blocked up by 
Fairfax, the Parliament's general, he, with two 
or three attendants, came within ten miles of 
LfOndon. Finding it unsafe to enter the city, he 
first directed his course towards the sea, as if he 
had intended to leave the country, and then turn- 
ing northward, he, to their astonishment, threw 
himself into the Scotch army at Newcastle, with- 
out previously acquainting them. On his first 
arrival, he seemed disposed toward peace with 
his Parliament ; and on May 18, 1646, wrote 
them to that effect, and assured them that he 
had recalled all commissions granted by him for 
making war on his subjects, and had ordered the 
disbanding of all his forces ; and that he cordi- 
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ally intended to join with his ParHament in es- 
tablishing religion according to the advice of hi« 
English and Scotch Parliaments. But some 
Episcopalian bigots getting access to hi*, he 
changed his mind. The Scotch army and their 
Committee of Estates at Edinburgh, beseeching 
him to satisfy bis Eoglish Parliament coDceming 
religion, as without his doing it, they could BOt, 
according to their conscience or coven ant, protect 
him against them; and indeed they could aot 
have attempted to do It, without ruining their 
own country — Charles professed his willingness 
to confer with any whom they should appoint, 
concerning the lawfulness of abolishing Prelacy, 
and establishing Presbytery, contrary to bis co- 
ronation oath. Mr. A. Henderson was brought 
from Edinburgh for that purpose. But Charles 
had been so intoxicated with the divine right of 
Prelacy, the superlative excellence of the Book 
(^ Common Prayer, the iininterruped succession 
of bishops from the apostles, the right of the an- 
cient Christian doctors to be judges in controver- 
sies, and the standard of inteqtreting Scripture; 
Princes' sole right to reform any thing in reli- 
gion, and tlie unlawfulness of subjects, on any 
account, taking arms ag:ainst their King, that 
Air, nei • • ... - 
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expenses of the war, and supporting preaching 
clergymen — they insisted with CharJes, as the 
condition of peace, that he would ratify their 
deeds for the reformation of religion. Notwith- 
standing the most importunate entreaties of his 
trusty and sensible friends, be still refused, and 
insisted, that at least bishops should be retained 
in his quarters, the dioceses of Oxford, Winches- 
ter, Bath, Wells, and Exeter. He insisted with 
the Scotch army to protect him. But, as nei* 
ther their church nor state would hear of his 
coming to Scotland on his own terms, and they 
could not retain him in England without an im- 
mediate war with the Parliament's forces, they 
surrendered him up to the English Parliament, 
without either asking or receiving a single far- 
thing on that account. 

In I647» the English Lords and many others, 
intended, whenever the Scots marched home, to 
dispatch a considerable body of their own troops 
to act against the Papists and their royal confe- 
derates in Ireland, and to retain at home no more 
than were necessary for the peace of the country, 
and to have these commanded by persons well 
affected to their covenanted reformation, by 
which means they hoped to treat with more ad- 
vantage with his Majesty. The Scotch army, 
who, on this consideration) hastened their de- 
parture, were scarcely at home, when the Eng- 
lish Parliament made an ordinance for the sup- 
pression of heresy and schism, and appointed a 
solemn fast for bewailing their increase. They 
enacted, that no member of the House, nor any 
who did not take the covenant, should command 
in the army or in garrisons, nor any drunkard, 
swearer, or otherwise scandalous person; and 
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that ten thousand and six hundred foot forcei 
should be sent to Ireland, and five thousand three 
hundred horse; and the soldiers in garrisont'be 
retained at home, and alt the rest disbanded pa 
the Sd of June ensuing. In consequence of thoe 
things, Charles sent them more satisfactory an- 
swers to their propositions. 

Notwithstanding the above acts of Parliamoit, 
the sectaries more and more increased. In ttte 
army there were still many sober and serious: 
but things were hastening into a chaos of confu- 
sion in religion. The officers became fiery dis- 
putants, and often supplied the place of minis- 
ters to the regiments, and officiated in the put 
pits where they were quartered. Thomas Ed- 
■ wards, a zealous Presbyterian, in his Gangrene 
of Heresies, reckoned up sixteen different bodies 
of sectaries, and a multitude of rampant errors. 
But he is too keen to deserve entire credit. And 
indeed, such was the disorder and licentiousness 
in religion, that it was scarcely possible to re- 
duce them to either sects or opinions. We hear 
of Enihitsiasls, Ranters, Seekers, &c. &c. many 
of which died in their infancy, or Joined with 
these afterward called Quakers. It is said, that 
about an hundred Popish clergy were sent from 
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many long debates, the most part of it was ap* 
proved by both Houses. The 80th chapter, 
which relates to church censures ; that part of 
the 81 st, which relates to the calling and power 
of Synods; great part of the 24th, concerning 
marriage and divorce; and that part of the 20th, 
concerning the punishment of such as vent opi^ 
nions destructive to the peace of the church, were 
referred to further consideration, and at last 
laid aside. After the Confession and Catechisms 
were finished, the Scotch Commissioners went 
home, and the remaining part of the Assembly 
did almost nothing but examine candidates for 
the ministiy, and dispute concerning the divine 
right of Presbyterian government. After sitting 
five years, and almost seven months, and hold- 
ing 1163 sederunts, they entirely dissolved Fe- 
bruary 22, 1649. 

For some time before their dissolution, the 
management of ecclesiastical matters was in the 
hands of the provincial Synod of London, which 
met at Zion College twice every week in 1648, 
and all the twelve following years, when they 
could. At the end of every six months, the 
members were changed, and the Synod renewed. 
The first having little opportunity of sitting, 
did little besides agreeing upon some rules of 
order. The second published a solemn testimony 
against the errors of the times, in which they de- 
clare their adherence to the Confession of Faith, 
and their abhorrence of the following tenets, 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are not of divine authority, nor the only 
rule of faith ; that God hath a bodily shape, and 
is the principal author of sin ; that there is no 
Trinity of persons in the GU)dhead ; that Christ 
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by sixtj-foiur in Gloucettershire, eigbtj-four in 
Liiiicashire» eighty-three in DevoDshire, and se- 
yenty*one in Someraetshire* 

This year the ianny, mad for a toleration of 
all, or almost all, pretences to religion, assumed 
a superiwity over the Parliament, and turned 
Qut some of the Presbyterian members. Charles 
at once treated with the English Parliamentf 
now governed by the army, and with the discon* 
tented Scots, that were forming an engagement^ 
and raising an army to rescue him* He altered 
his condescensions, as his circumstances changed, 
and probably intended merely to amuse his sub- 
jects with treaties relative to religion, which he 
never meant to fulfil. Notwithstanding refusal 
of submission, and the most scurrilous abuse froiA 
the heads and students of Oxford, the Parlia^ 
ment's commissioners visited that university, 
which, for some years before, had rather been a 
garrison than a place of learning. It is hard to 
say, wliether the patience of the Parliament^ or 
jthe insolence of the university was most remark'* 
able, during the two years in which this affair 
was in agitation. Besides others, nineteen or 
twenty masters were turned out, and Edward 
Reynolds, Wilkins, Wilkinson, Palmer, Seth- 
ward, WalUs, L. Moulin, and others, were put 
in their place. Holidays and stage-plays being 
prohibited by the Parliament, multitudes in some 
places were highly provoked, ,and abused such 
as dared to work on these holy, or rather revel- 
ling, seasons. But they had no reason, as, in 
place of them, the Parliament allowed servants 
the first Tuesday of every month for recreation 
and visiting of friends. 
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In consequence of a treaty with his Majeitf^' 
Duke HamiltOQ and biis party of ScottioTadfld 
England with an army, to rescue him from thfr 
parliamentarians, white the English royafiats took 
arms for the same purpose. Cromwel quiekl;f 
routed them both. While he and his anbj were 
in the north, dealing with the Scots, tte-Prea- 
byterian members resumed their seats in pariia- 
ment, and became the majority. Knowing that 
the army were bent for a commonwealth in the 
state, and an authoritative toleration to attend 
any religious establishment in the churdi, they, 
instigated by the more zealous clergymeD, enact- 
ed. That whosoever should obstinately deny the 
existence or perfections cf God, or bis subsistnice 
in three persons equal in power and ^sry ; or the 
reality of Christ's manhood, or his satisfiiotioa to 
God's justiccfor sinful men ; ort^ dmoe autho- 
rity of the scriptures ; or the resurrection of the 
dead; or the future judgment, shaU fate punish- 
ed with death : That whosoever ahoula obsti- 
nately maintain, That all men shall be saved; 
or that men can turn themselves to God; or that 
God may be worshipped by images ; or, that the 
souls of men either die with their bodies or sleep 
till the resurrection ; or that there is a purgato- 
— ~rtbattbe revelaf ' ' "' 
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lawful; or that the strict observation of the 
Lord's day is not agreeable to the word of God ; 
or that public and family prayers, and teaching 
of children to pray, are unlawful ; or that the 
present English form of magistracy by King and 
Parliament is unlawful ; or that all use of war- 
like arms is unlawfuU-^shall be obliged publicly 
to recant their error in the congregations in 
which they had spread it ; and, in case of re- 
fusal, be imprisoned till they find security, that 
they will never more maintain and publish any 
such error. They also made a new ordinance, 
in which all their former acts relative to Pres- 
byterian government and discipline were col- 
lected and ratified as the standing laws of the 
kingdom. But no penalty was denounced against 
such as should not submit. The parliament also la- 
boured to accommodate matters with his Majes- 
ty, who had slipt off to Newport in the Isle of 
Wight, and were extremely fond to have the 
treaty concluded before their army returned 
from the North. But, notwitstanding all that 
their learned doctors could say to persuade him 
that Prelacy had no divine warrant, and that he 
might consent to the abolishment of it, and to 
the use of the Directory for Worship^ without 
hurting his conscience, or violating his corona- 
tion oath, he, instigated by his bigotted Episco- 
palians, would make no concessions but what 
were extorted from him. At last he, in this 
manner, consented, that all the hierarchy, ex- 
cept the bishops, should be abolished ; that they 
should not act but in concert with presbyters ; 
that Presbyterian government should continue 
three years ; that after that no Episcopal autho- 
rity shall be exercised, but by authority of par- 
liament; that, if in that time hej[)e convinced, that 
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le$' governmenti and his dilatory and double 
dealing in treaties ; and required. That he and 
i>ther delinquents be brought to justice for their 
conduct ; that the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York surrender themselves, and be declared in- 
capable of government ; that, for the future, no 
king beadmitted, but by the free election of the 
people. 

I Shocked with these demands, the Commons 
shifted the consideration of them for ten days, 
till the treaty with his Majesty was quite broken 
off. But the army detached a party to Newport,, 
who, on the very next day, seized his person, 
and brought him to Windsor. Entering London, 
they apprehended forty of the leading Commons, 
and refused entrance to an hundred more. None 
were left but about one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred, most of them officers of the army, who 
carried every thing by direction from the council 
of military officers at St. Alban's. They made 
an ordinance, and erected a Justiciary Court for 
the trial of his Majesty, as a traitor to his oaun- 
try. Because the Lords rejected their ordinance, 
they no more acknowledged them. None but 
Hugh Peters and John Goodwin of the Indepen- 
dent clergy had any hand in promoting his death. 
The bigot ted Episcopftlians encouraged him in 
that obstinacy which occasioned it.— *Some Epis« 
copalians, as well as Presbyterians, were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, when the ordi* 
nance was made for his trial. But I know not 
whether any of them concurred in it. The Pa- 
pists are said to have mightily promoted it, in 
order to throw the nation into confusion, and af- 
ford opportunity of introducing Popery under the 
Popisbly educated princes, or otherwise. But the 
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most funons maaa^rs of the tragedy were See- 
tariaos, Independents, Anabaptists, and Hbbbiiti. 
They solicited the Presbyterian ministers of Lon> 
don to side with the array, or else be silent. In* 
stead of this, forty-seven of them published a 
Mrmittfnf Address to the peneral and council of 
war, representing to them their perjury and wick- 
edness in invading the rights of parliament, and 
seizing the king. As the Frelatic divines, to 
avert men's eyes from their own folly and guilt, 
reproached the Presbyterians as the cause of his 
JIajesty's distress, the most of those who had 
subscribed this address, with nineteen others, 
published a vindication of their own conduct, and 
a warning to all tlie subjects to avoid every thing 
tending towards the toleration of heresy or blas- 
phemy, — or to divide the kingdoms of £ng-|and 
and Scotland,' — and calling them to bewail the 
sins which had thus reduced the nation, and to cry 
toGodforhisMajesty'sdeliverance. Nineteen cler- 
gymen about Oxford, mostly Presbyterians, but 
some Independents, addressed General Fairfax 
and his council of war, beseeching them to lay 
aside all thoughts against his Majesty's life, and 
' to endeavour to promote a right understanding 
between him and his parliament; and protest- 
. that they shall be free of theii 
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tender Christian. His favour to, and employ- 
ment of Papists, while he hated and distressed 
his Puritan subjects, and his now well known 
hand in the Irish massacre, are but poor evidences 
of his being a sincere Protestant. In his treaties 
with his parliament, want of candour and fideli- 
ty appears every where. * In politics, his whole 
government was one continued series of blun- 
ders. — ^Nothing more exalted his character than 
the publishing of the Eikon basilikb in his 
name, which represented him as extremely pious 
and devout, amidst his manifold troubles. It was 
printed^oon after bis death, and had more than 
fifty editions. But it was at last discovered that 
Dr. Gailden had wrote the whole of it, except 
^he. 16th; and. 24th chapters, which were writ- 
ten; by- Di:.'D,Mppa. Since the restoration of his 
^pg^ln JjSgOy the, dpth of January hath been, 
jb}r law, observed in commemoration of his mar- 
tyjrd9jn9 on which many thousand falsehoods and 
fulsoitle iQatteries are yearly retailed from Epis« 
copalian pulpits, in the. name of the Lord. 
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feIigio» and leaming flourished in it. Tbe par- 
liament having formed an engagement or oath 
of allegiance to the commonwealth, few Episco- 
palians scrupled at it. Manj of the Presbyte- 
rian clergy refused it, and left their parishes, which 
were filled up with Independents, who mightily re- 
lished the new form of government. For the sake 
of peace, the parliament continued the establish- 
ment of Presby terifm government, and of the Z>i- 
rectanffoT Worship^ but abolished all penalties on 
account of differenced in religion. The Presbyte- 
rian ministers, at their monthly fasts,- being apt 
to throw out reflection^ against the new govern- 
ment and managers of it, the parliament abolish- 
ed these meetings, and prohibited clergymen's 
meddling with politics. They also prohibited 
tbe publication or dispersion of seditious pam- 
phlets. While the parliament provided ministers 
and schoolmasters for Wales, the Presbyterian 
and Independent clergy laboured so incessantly 
in the instruction of their people, that sobriety 
prevailed almost every where in the kingdom. 
Amidst all the absurd fancies which prevailed in 
the army, such was dieir strictness, that, when 
one of tbeir quarter-mastens was convicted of 
blasphemy, he had his tongue bored with a hot 
iron, his sword broken over his head, and was 
expelled from the troops, by order of the council 
of the army. The Papists were banished twenty 
miles from London, and excepted in the parlia- 
ment's acts of indulgence and toleration. Though 
no penal laws were in force against the other 
parties, yet every one was required to attend 
some place of meeting on the Lord's day, and on 
days of fasting and thanksgiving, unless they had 
some reasonable excuse. I^veral ordinances were 
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inat none should be obliged by penalties, to con- 
*prm to the public religion ; that all such as pro- 
ess ftith in God by Jesys Christ, however much 
;hey differ from the . public profession, shall be 
>fotected in their religious exercises, except Pa- 
)ists, Prelatists, and such as, under profession of 
Christianity, practise or encourage licentiousness. 
— Cromwel.did what he could to make all the 
different parties befriend him. As the Presby- 
terians had a shadow of establishment on their 
side, it was agreed, That no alteration should be 
made, unless in laying aside all penalties of non- 
conformity. Such bishops or other Episcopalians 
as behaved peaceably, were not pressed with the 
Engagement 

Much about the time that the London minis- 
ters published their Divine Right qf the Gospel 
Ministry, as a mean of restraining the disorderly 
preaching of laymen. Archbishop Usher, J. 
Owen, T. Goodwin, Stephen Marshal, Ph. Nye, 
Sh. Simson, together with Messrs Vines, IVJan* 
ton, Jacomb, Chenel, and Reyner, were, in 1 6^ 
appointed to fix the fundamental principles of 
the Christian religion, according to which the 
toleration might be limited. R. Baxter, who 
was put in the room of Archbishop Usher, who 
declined the task, insisted for no more than an 
adherence to the Creed, LordCs Prayer, and jfVn 
Commandments. But the rest agreed upon six- 
teen articles. That the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are the standard of men's faith 
and practice ; that there is one God in three per- 
sons ; that Jesus Christ is God and man in one 
person, and the only Mediator between (ii^d and 
men, without the knowledge of whom there can 
be no salvation ; that he made satisfaction for 
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and good conversation. Finding that some se* 
questered Episcopalians stood the trials and were 
admitted back to their charges, Cromwel and his 
council appointed that none such should be ad- 
mitted, till they were satisfied of their submis- 
sion to the present government. Such as were 
rejected, and their friends, exclaimed terriblj 
against the Tbibrs' proceedings. But Baxter, 
who was far enough from loving the chief men 
among them, says, they did much good to the 
church, saved many congregations from drunken, 
ignorant, and ungodly teachers, and admitted 
such as were learned, godly, and serious, be of 
what tolerable opinion they would; only they 
too much favoured the Independents, and were 
too apt to reject Episcopalians and Arminians« 
If the candidate's learning, orthodoxy, piety, and 
peaceableness were manifestly certain, as in the 
case of Fuller the historian, they made little in- 
quiry into his gracious experiences. But whem 
they knew him to be malignant, [immoral, a Pe»- 
lag^ian or Socinian, they, by examination of hit 
experiences and the like, laboured to have him 
rejected. 

As, notwithstanding all former purgations, 
there still remained not a few scandalous or ne-. 
gligent pastors and teachers, Cromwel and his 
council appointed for every county a committee 
of laymen with ten or more ministers to purge 
them out, and allow them a fifth part of their 
salary for the support q( their families. In 1649 
an ordinance had been made for the purgation 
and proper settlement of the churches in Waletf. 
But though they had got a hundred and fifty, 
ministers, who laboured to their utmost^ they 
were not nearly supplied. Some itinerant preadi- 
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with the safety of the state. About the same 
time he threatened the Papists, not so much for 
their religion, as because he found them enemies 
to his government. The Protestants of Savoy 
and Piedmont being terribly persecuted, he, by 
application to the Kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark, the States of Holland, and the Reformed 
churches in Germany and France, procured them 
large contributions. In England alone, ^37,079 
were collected. He dispatched Moreland, his 
envoy, to the Duke of Savoy, to intimate to him^ 
that he intended to exert himself to his utter- 
most for the deliverance of his persecuted Pro- 
testant brethren. He wrote to Lewis XIV. and 
to Cardinal Mazarine, his minister, to the same 
effect. Unwilling to have Cromwel and his 
troops so near him, Mazarine pressed the court 
of Turin to give the Protestants satisfaction. 
To strike terror into the Pope, and other Italian 
Princes, he gave out, that as he understood they 
had encouraged the persecution, he intended that 
his fleet should visit their coasts, and cause the 
sound of his cannons to be heard at Rome. He 
publicly declared, that he would allow no Pro- 
testants to be any where insulted, and procured 
indulgence to those of Bohemia and France. — 
How disgraceful to the Protestant powers^ that they 
have ever since so little copied his example! Whe- 
ther he had any hand in founding the charitable 
fund for the support of ministers' widows and 
children, which took place about this time, I know 
not. 

The indulgence of so many forms of religion 
in England, drew the famous Manasseh Ben Is- 
rael, and other rabbles of the Jewish nation thi- 
ther» to solicit a freedom of their religion and 
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fused this oath, were to be seized for public use ; 
and all British subjects were prohibited to hear 
Bfiass in the hou^e of any foreign ambassador. 

In 1657, Brian Walton, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, published his famous Polyglot Bible, in 
six large volumes folio ; in the preparation and 
correction of which he had employed not a few 
of the most learned Puritans and others. Dr. 
Owen highly commended the work, but blamed 
Walton for pretending that the Hebrew points 
were not of divine authority, and for collecting 
so many various readings from copies of no im- 
portance. About this time also, the Royal So- 
ciety began to be founded. 

In 1658, the Independents, by Cromwel's per- 
mission, held an^ assembly at the Savoy, and drew 
up their Confession of Faith. It differs but little 
from that of Westminster, unless that the SOtb' 
and dJst chapters, relative to censures and Sy- 
nods, and part of the 20th, 23d, and 24th, rela- 
tive to the power of civil magistrates about re- 
ligious matters, and to marriage and divorce, are 
left out. It hath a chapter relative to the Gros* 
pel, and some expressions more plainly pointed 
against the then rampant errors : and at the end> 
it hath a chapter relative to the institution of 
the church, and to ecclesiastical discipline. At 
this meeting, in which there were ministers and' 
members from a hundred churches, though Dr. 
Owen, Messrs. Goodwin, Nye, Bridges, Caryl, 
and Greenhill were the principal managers, it is- 
the less wonder that they formed their Confession 
in a few days; The difference between it and 
that of Westminster being so small, the mo* 
dem Independents have almost laid it aside, 
and use that of Westminster as well as the Pres- 
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to the word of God. They approved as valid 
the ordinations of ministers according to the DU 
rectory^ and gave Presbyterian ministers full 
possession of their benefices. In May 1 660, they 
dissolved themselves, after they had, in divers 
forms, and with several interruptions, sat nine* ' 
teen years, four months, and thirteen days. 

Before their dissolution, they had enacted, 
that none who had warred against the Parlia- 
ment since 1641, and had not since manifested 
their affection to it, should be elected members 
for the next; and that all candidates should de- 
clare the Parliament's war against King Charles 
to have been just and lawful. But now, to avoid 
all choice of republicans, many royalists, and 
persons absolutely atheistical and profane, were 
chosen. Meanwhile, Monk began to treat with 
Charles, King of Scots, and several of the Pres- 
byterian ministers repaired to him at Breda, 
in Holland. His embracement of Popery be- 
ginning to make a noise, he decoyed several of 
the most eminent Protestant clergymen in France 
to give assurances of the contrary. He trans- 
mitted to London a dkclaration, promising a 
general pardon of past offences, and a liberty in 
religion to all his subjects, if he should be re- 
stored to his throne. Infatuated by his guileful 
prayers, and deceitful declarations, and by the 
fine promises of Episcopalians, of whose perfidi- 
ousness they had had sufficient experience, the 
Presbyterians permitted the new Parliament to 
invite him home without any terms. After this 
Parliament had sat about eight months, they were 
dissolved, because the members had not been 
chosen by virtue of royal warants, and many of 
them were Presbyterians; and they had declared 
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were added to the nine survivors. Other four 
ivere soon after added. Four or five sees were 
kept vacant, that they might be offered as a bait 
to the leading divines of the Presbyterian per- 
luasion. 

In the preceding period, which hath been so 
much reproached as an age of horrid rebellion, 
the universities abounded with pious and learn- 
ed teachers and students. Never did another 
produce so many or so remarkable ornaments to 
the English church. Better laws were never 
made in England, nor good laws ever so well ex- 
ecuted. The dress, the language, and conversa- 
tion of the people were sober and virtuous.— 
Scarcely one instance of bankruptcy was known 
in a year ; nor could bankrupts ever regain their 
character. Drunkenness, whoredom, profane 
swearing, and other debaucheries, were quite out 
of fashion. To live as beasts, without worship- 
ping God in secret and in families, was held in- 
famous. Not one stage play was acted for many 
years in the whole kingdom. Magistrates care- 
fully suppressed gaming and other abuses in pub- 
lic houses. Ministers laboured in praying, preach- 
iiig, catechizing, and visiting their people, to the 
wasting of their strength. But no sooner had 
Charles ascended his throne, than debauchery 
and wickedness of every form, like an impetuous 
torrent, brake forth and overflowed all ranks in 
the kingdom. He set them a most brutish and 
infernal example. He did not believe there was 
any such thing as honour or virtue, but all men 
were guided by self interest. Atheism, profane 
scoffing and swearing, were his daily delight; 
drunkenness and whoredom his principal busi- 
ness. He could scarcely spare an hour from them 
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it. Still the infatuated Presbyterians courted 
the favour of those managers that wished their 
ruin. They offered Archbishop Usher's plan of 
church government as a mean of accommodation, 
and insisted, that the surplice, the crossing in 
baptism, and kneeling at the Lord's Supper, 
should be left indifferent, and some corrections 
made upon the Thirty-nine Articles, In June 
1660, Messrs. Calamy, Reynolds, Ashe, Baxter, 
Wallis, Manton, and Spurstow, introduced by the 
Earl of Manchester, besought his Majesty to in- 
terpose his influence for the healing of their ec- 
clesiastical differences, hoping, as Baxter said, 
that he would outdo Cromwel, the usurper, in 
promoting religion. Charles bade them draw 
up their proposals relative to church government 
' and ceremonies, as low as possible, and then he 
would procure them a conference with the epis- 
copal doctors. Having finished it, they, along 
with their brethren in London, presented their 
proposals, bearing, that they agreed with their 
brethren in the doctrinal points of religion, and 
the substantial parts of divine worship ; but 
humbly requested that none of their serious peo- 
ple might be reproached with abusive language; 
that no scandalous, negligent, or insufficient per- 
son might be admitted pastor in any Congrega- 
tion; thatnone should 1)e confirmed by the bishops^ 
or admitted to the Lord's Table, without a cre- 
dible profession of faith and holiness ; that ef* 
fectual care should be taken for the public and 
private sanctification of the Lord's day ; that 
Episcopacy be reduced to the plan proposed by 
Archbishop Usher in 164^1 ; that suffragans be 
chosen by their respective Synods; that, in their 
visitations, bishops regulate their conduct by the 
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pal ordination by Sheldon, Bishop of London, 
and to the use of the Service Book in his church. 
Other Presbyterians, still dissatisfied, again be- 
sought'his Majesty to establish Archbishop Ush* 
er's scheme of church government, which they 
thought was consistent with their Solemn League 
and Covenant ; and insisted for further altera* 
tions in the Service Book than he appeared to 
have promised. They prevailed nothing. When 
the last mentioned Declaration was first read in 
Parliament, Noyember 9th, both Houses agreed 
on an address 'of thanks for it ; but being in- 
formed that Charles and his courtiers never in- 
tended to stand to it, the Commons refused to 
give it a second reading. 

By this time, the long infatuated Presbyteri- 
ans had their eyes opened, and plainly perceiv- 
ed that his Majesty's declarations were but 
crafty expedients to keep them quiet, till their 
Episcopalian enemies could bid them defiance : 
and they had daily more and more evidence, 
that they had no favour at court. If th y spoke 
or wrote in favour of their covenant with God 
and- one another ; if they lamented the dread- 
ful irruption of perfidy, apostacy, or vice, espe- 
cially of courtiers ; if they scrupled using of the 
surplice, Service Book, and ceremonies, they were 
prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts, and hun- 
dreds of them turned out, to make way, even 
for the most scandalous Episcopalians who had 
been formerly ejected. Meanwhile, flocks of 
Papists came home, magnified their sufferings 
in the late times, and published a list of about 
one hundred and seventy-nine of their noble- 
men, knights, baronets, and other persons of rank, 
who had lost their lives in fighting for Charles 
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Amidst all this abuse^ thej maintained a quiet 
and inviolated loyalty^ though from the press, 
they honestly contended for their religious prin- 
ciples. Stillingfleet, a very learned, and as yet 
mild Episcopalian, published his Irenicum^ in 
which he pled, that no particular form of church 
government is exhibited in the New Testament, 
and with great strength of argument, contend- 
ed, that nothing ought to be imposed in religion, 
but what is clearly revealed in the Scriptures ; 
nothing required but what is plainly indifferent; 
nothing indifferent required, as a part of wor- 
ship, but only as a mean of duly performing it ; 
that no penalty ought >io be inflicted upon pei:- 
sons who scruple at any thing not clearly reveal* 
ed in the word of God, till they have sufficient 
time.and means to be informed of the lawful- 
ness of it; and that religion ought not to be 
clogged with ceremonies, as too many of them 
eat out the life and vigour of Christianity. But 
no reasoning was able to restrain the fury of the 
Episcopalians against the Presbyterians, who had 
so kindly brought home their King, and put 
them into possession of their power. 

The new Parliament, formed to the taste of 
the court, which kept about an hundred mem- 
bers in pay, to Vote as they pleased, sat down 
May 8, 1661. Besides advancing his Majesty's 
absolute power, they declared the Solemn League 
and Covenant illegal, and not binding upon such 
as had taken it, and ordered it to be publicly 
burnt by the hangman ; they restored the bi- 
shops to their Jurisdiction in Parliament or 
otherwise; they restored to the Episcopalian 
clergy all the power they had enjoyed under his 
Majesty's father, except the use of the oath ex 
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plainly sinful, viz. That no minister is allowed to 
baptize any without using the sign of the cross; 
that no minister is allowed to ofiBciate in the pub- 
lie worship of God, without wearing the sur- 
plice ; that none are allowed to receive the Lord^s 
Supper but on their knees ; that ministers are 
obliged to administer the Lord's Supper to unfit 
persons, whether in health or in sickness, and 
even to sobae who are unwilling to receive it; 
that ministers are obliged, without any condi- 
tions, to absolve from scandal and guilt of sin^ 
persons of whose repentance they have not the 
smallest evidence ; that they are obliged at fu- 
nerals to give thanks for all baptized and unexr 
communicated persons deceased, as brethren, 
whom Grod hath taken to himself; and that none 
are allowed to preach the gospel, who do not, 
under their subscription, declare, that there is 
nothing in the Thirty-nine Articles, Books of 
Common Prayer and Ordination, contrary to the 
word of God. They even presented a draft of a 
yew Liturgy drawn up by Mr. Baxter, the pray- 
ers in which were mostly in the express words of 
scripture, which they begged ministers might be 
allowed to use. The bishops took it as an horrid 
afiront to put a production of Baxter on a level 
with the long approved liturgy of their church. 
As the intention of the leading Episcopalians in 
this dispute, was not to accommodate matters, 
but to discover the Presbyterians' scruples, that 
they might so fix their terms of communion, as 
efiectually to exclude them, they did not allow 
them opportunity of fair, calm, and thorough rea- 
soning ; but by brow-beating, and by the hissing 
of their attendants, studied to throw them into 
confusion. When the conference was ignishedj 
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deprived of all bis spiritual promotions ; that all 
miDisters or teachers in colleges, schools, or fa- 
milies who did not before said day, declare under 
their band. That it is not lawful, upon any pre- 
tencSf to take arms against the king ; and that 
tbej renounce the Solemn League as unlawful, 
and not binding on the takers of it ; and that 
they will conform to the church of England, as 
by law established, shall be deprived of their liV'> 
ings, if they have any, and teachers in colleges 
or schools, shall, for every offence, suffer three 
months imprisonment ; and that none wanting 
Episcopalian ordination shall administer the 
Lord's Supper, under pain of j^lOO for every of- 
fence; that no. other form of Common Prayer 
shall be used in public worship \ that none shall 
be admitted as lecturers, who are not approved 
and licensed by a bishop, and read the Thirty* 
nine Articles^ and declare their unfeigned a^ssent 
and consent to the whole of them ; and, at their 
first lecture, and afterwards on the first lecture 
day of each month, before lecturing or preaching, 
read the Common Prayer, and Service. It also 
ratified all the laws made for uniformity of prayer, 

&CC. 

As there were not quite three months of inter* 
val between the passing and the final execution 
of this act, it was impossible for the newly cor» 
reeled Book of Common Prayer to be got print- 
ed, dispersed through all the corners of Eng-^ 
land, and read and considered before the time 
elapsed. Nevertheless, seven thousand Episco- 
palian clergymen, of whom not one in forty, it 
is said, had seen it, believed as the church did, 
and from their pulpits solemnly declared their 
unfeigned assent and consent to it. Meanwhile^ 
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ders by divine appointment, as the Book of Or- 
Jination asserted. Thej could not consent, with 
the Funeral Service^ to pronounce all those un- 
doubtedly saved, who had it allowed them, viz. 
' all except the unbaptized, excommunicated, and 
self-murderers ; they could not consent to read 
the legends of Bel and the Dragon, or of Tobit, 
Judith, and Baruch, and other Apocryphal les- 
sons, to the number of a hundred and six chap- 
ters in the public worship of God, under the title 
and notion of holy Scripture, for two months to- 
gether, to the exclusion of the word of God ; 
they could not approve the Popish translation of 
the Psalter, even when contrary to the esta- 
blished translation of the Bible ; they could not 
consent that none should be admitted to the 
Lord's Supper before they were Confirmed^ or 
desired to be i^o. No doubt, some of them scru- 
pled at the reading of prayers, the priests and 
people saying them by turns, or the vain repeti- 
tions in them. Nor was it a recommendation of 
the sixty-six 'collects, or short prayers, that for- 
ty-seven of them had been taken out of the Mass 
Book, and some of them made worse than even 
there. They could not take the oath of obedi- 
ence to their superior clergy, according to the 
canons; nor, according to the import of that 
oath, swear that they were ready to declare 
those excommunicated, who charged the JBook 
of Common Prayer with containing any thing 
contrary to the word of God, — or who affirmed 
that any of the Thtrty-nvne Articles cannot be 
subscribed with a safe conscience, — or affirmed, 
that the ceremonies of the Church of England 
cannot be approved and used with a good con- 
science,-— or affirmed, that the government of 

4 
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if tbey afterward neglect it. Moreover^ they 
could not swear canoaical obedience to their W' 
iUnary, as he not only means the bishop^ but also 
his lay judges, deacons, officials, commissaries, 
aurragates, &c. by whom church-government 
is separated from the pastoral office, con- 
trary to the injunctions of Christ. Though 
many of them had never taken the Solemn League 
and Covenant, yet tbey could not renounce it as 
nuU and void, and not binding upon the takers of 
it, in every thing not contrary to the word of God. 
They thought such a renunciation wicked in it- 
self, and calculated to tempt the King, who had 
repeatedly taken it, and many thousands more, 
to harden themselves in perjury. Besides the 
scruples which some of them had at the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, as then imposed, they 
generally scrupled,«i— solemnly to declare. That 
it was unlawful and horrid to take arms against 
the ELing, or any commissioned by him, upon any 
pretence whatsoever. For these and the like scru- 
ples» about two thousand one hundred of the 
most pious and diligent ministers in England 
were turned out from their charges, without the 
allowance of one farthing for the support of their 

families. 

Never had history witnessed such an extent 
sive exclusion of church-men, or so barbarous. 
At the Reformation, not above 200 of the Pop- 
ish clergy were deprived by Elizabeth, and evea 
they bad an allowance granted them for their 
subsistence. When the long Parliament and 
Cromwel turned out the scandalous Episcopalian 
clergy, they allowed them a fifth part of their sa- 
lary to maintain them, even though they were 
in a state of war with them as royalists^-^-'NoWf 
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many of them had neither due a^ nor experi- 
ence. A staunch but candid Episcopalian' in- 
forms us. That about 8000 were admitted^ who 
were unfit to take charges, because of their youth ; 
that 1500 clergymen were scandalous, and many 
of them ignorant ;— and about 1850 factious ;— - 
that of 1 2,000 ecclesiastical livings, 8000 were 
impropriated, and 41 65 sinecures. After all these 
deductions, how little room is left for an honest 
and painful ministry ? 

Charles and his Popish courtiers and friends 
were glad, how many of them were turned out 
from the church, as they hoped it might occasion 
a toleration for the Papists along with others. 
When the Protestant non-conformists talked of 
retiring to Holland or New England, the cour- 
tiers or Papists dissuaded them by hints of a to« 
leration, — ^and laboured to divide them from the 
established clergy as much as possible. Even the 
conform clergy were split into two parties. The 
cot£r{ ^porty^ which furiously railed against the 
Presbyterians and theirmoderate brethren, — ^zeal- 
ous bigots for the ceremonies and for passive 
•obedience to kings, let them be as tyrannical as 
they will ; but careless of the instruction or mo- 
rals of their people. They, for forty years, were 
most numerous, and stood fair for preferment. 
The cmnJtry party, to which Reynolds, Wilkins, 
Cud worth, Whichcot, Tillotson, and for a time 
Stillingfleet, belonged, were much superior in 
sense, and grieved at the exclusion and persecu- 
tion of the Presbyterians. 

Encouraged by Charles and his courtiers, and 
driven by persecution, the Presbyterians, through 
Manton, Baxter, and Calamy, besought him to 
devise some method of aUowiiif then to tcadi 
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and further enacting. That ereir person, abDve 
sixteen years of age, that should be picn e ai at 
anj dissenting meeting for the worship of God, 
in which above four more than the familT vere 
present, should, for the first oCenoe, par five 
pounds, or lie three BioiithB in pnsoB^ — ior ^ke 
second, paj ten poands, or lie bx aMBths ia pri- 
son, — and for the third, psjr aa hm di ta d 
or suffer seven jears hantsha»rat, sot to 
under pain of death. Married voasen were ta fie 
two months in prison, waiem thtir hMhaadi paii 
two pounds for their redemptioB ^— aad the piav 
sons in whose hoose the meeting was held, to he 
liable as other c^enders. Dreadfol was the 
cution of this act among the ProCestant 
ters. If they did not iaunediatcJj pqr their 
their goods were seized ; and if these did 
satisfy the law, their penons were honied to fvi* 
son. To make the matter ftiD worse, spies and 
informers were placed every where, who had past 
of the fines for their hire. To avoid the peaialty 
of obstinate absenting from chmch, many Pres- 
byterians occasionally attended. Bat the Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and Quakers, looking npon 
persecution as an undoubted mark of a &lse 
church, utterly refused their attendance. Such 
was the severity of the Judges, that some were 
afraid to pray in their families, or ask a blessing 
on their meals, if above four of their friends were 
present. 

In 1665, the plague raging in London and 
places about, till eight or ten thousand died in g 
week, and about an hundred thousand were cot 
off, most of the Established Clergy fled, and left 
their people to die, and be damned, as they plea- 
sed. But Messrs. Chester, Janeway, ToraKO't 
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Some refused them houses, unless at extravagant 
rents. Others were afraid to admit them into 
their houses, lest it should render them suspect- 
ed. Some ministers boldly preached till they 
were cast into prison, choosing rather to perish 
in suffering for Christ, than to be starved. Some 
of them rode thirty or forty miles, and preached 
in the night to their flocks. Instigated by the 
informers, the soldiers committed terrible out- 
rages on their families. Next year, a fire, kin- 
dled by the Papists, having burnt thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred dwelling-houses and eighty* 
nine churches in Liondon, several Presbyterians 
and Independents ventured to set up meetings^ 
the best way they could, for preaching the gos- 
pel. 

Clarendon, having lost his credit at court, and 
being soon after banished, could no more wreak 
bis malice against the Protestant Dissenters. 
But when Charles, in 1667> moved for a general 
toleration to Nonconformists, the Commons beg- 
ged him to put the penal laws in execution against 
the Conventicles, or meetings of Protestant Dis- 
senters for worshipping of God. Charles grew 
sick of the tyrannical cruelty of Sheldon and 
other bishops, who adhered to the maxims of 
Clarendon ; and blamed- the indolence and mis- 
behaviour of the Established Clergy, for provok- 
ing the Puritans to absent from the church, and 
set up conventicles. The miseries occasioned by 
the Dutch war, the decay of trade, and fears oc- 
casioned by the French invasion of the Low 
Countries, awakened such as had any conscience 
orconsideration. — Lord Keeper Bridgeman, Judge 
Hale, Bishops Reynolds and Wiikins, Doctors 
Burton, Tiilotson, SliUingfleet, and others, 
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King, Queen, and Court, were altogether 
shameless in wickedness. They went about 
masked, entered into houses, and committed the 
vilest indecencies and maddest frolics. Wil- 
mot, afterward Earl of Rochester, and other un- 
commonly debauched profligates, were their prin- 
cipal favourites. What money the parliament 
bestowed upon Charles, he threw away upon his 
freaks and whores. Nor were the Commons 
niggardly of what was not theirs, but the na- 
tion's. Licentious profaneness prevailed in both 
Universities. The harangues of the young cler- 
gy were stuffed with encomiums on the church, 
and satires against the Dissenters, while the 
truths of the gospel and practical religion were 
quite out of fashion. Regardless how many 
thousands or millions ran headlong to hell, in 
ignorance or impiety, the ecclesiastical managers 
directed all their zeal against the Puritans. A 
new act was made in 1670, bearing. That every 
such preacher should forfeit L. 20 for the first 
offence, and L* 40 for the second ; that whoever 
knowingly suffered conventicles in their houses 
or yards, should forfeit L. SO for each offence ; 
— that the fines should be levied by seizing and 
selling the offender's goods, and the third part 
of them given to the informer ; that Justices of 
Peace might break into any place where they 
were informed of a conventicle, and apprehend 
all the persons present ; — that such Justices as 
refused to execute this act, should forfeit L. 6 
for each offence ; that no defects or mistakes in . 
the warrant for apprehending such conventiclers, 
should render them illegal ; that all clauses in 
this act of parliament shall, to the utmost, be 
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worship. A weekly lecture was set up at Pin* 
ner^s Hally in which four leading Presbyterians 
and two Independents agreed to preach by turns, 
in defence of the docrines of the reformation, 
in opposition to Popery, Socinianism, and infi- 
delity. Baxter, Bates, Manton, Jenkins, Drs« 
Owen and Collins, and afterwards Alsop, Howe, 
Cole, &c. chiefly distinguished themselves at 
these meetings. In the parliament 1 763, Charles, 
and Shaftsbury his chancellor, extolled this in- 
dulgence. But the Commons having become 
less tractable than their predecessors, held it as 
destructive to the liberties of the kingdom. 
None were more zealous against it than the dis- 
senters. Alderman Love, a member from the 
city of London, declared, that, notwithstanding 
all that they had suflered for the twelve pre- 
ceding years, he and 'all his fellow Protestant 
dissenters would rather want their own rightful 
liberties, than have them in a way destructive 
of the liberties of the nation, and of the Protest- 
ant cause. Charles was therefore obliged to 
part with his indulgence^ and to call in the licen- 
ces which he had given for meeting-houses. 
The Commons, perhaps affected by Love's 
generosity, brought in a bill for relieving Pro- 
testant dissenters from the penalties of not 
coming to church, and of holding conventicles. 
But by the influence of the court and bishops it 
miscarried. 

Charles having refused to dismiss the Papists, 
whom he had openly admitted to places of pow- 
er and trust, the Parliament, in 1675, enacted. 
That none, under the penalty of £500^ should 
hold any office of profit or trust, unless they had 
sworn the oaths of allegiance and supremacy^ 
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Roger L'Estrange, a most profligate scoundrel, 
was hired to expose them from the press, and 
to encourage the severest treatment of them, as a 
people who had ruined the late king, and done 
every thing horrid. While the lower clergy re- 
, tailed his calumnious abuse from their pulpits, 
the bishops opposed every measure for accom- 
modation of differences with the Puritans, and 
applied to his majesty for a more vigorous pro- 
secution of the penal laws against them. 

In 1678, a Popish plot for , rendering Charles 
and his successors absolute monarchs, and for 
introduction of the Popish religion, broke out. 
The Parliament committed five Popish Lords 
to the Tower, issued forth a proclamation 
against all Papists ; and requested the King to 
remove James Duke of York, his brother, who 
had for several years professed himself a Pa- 
pist, from his person and councils. The court 
did all that in them lay to stifle the evidence 
of this Popish plot,'^and employed L'Estrange 
to represent it as ridiculous. The patriots em- 
ployed one Carr to publish weekly discoveries 
of the frauds and superstition of the church of 
Rome. But he was quickly fined, and his pa- 
per prohibited by the King's Bench. Never- 
theless the Parliament, by an act, disqualified 
from a seat with them, all such as refused to ab- 
jure the doctrine of transub'stantiatioh and wor 
ship of saints. To avert the odium from them- 
selves, the Papists pretended to discover a Pres- 
byterian plot. Dangerfield, -the principal man- 
ager, having conveyed te number of seditious 
letters into one Marshall's house, sent the of- 
ficers to search for prohibited goods, who soon 
found the letters be had laid fair for their hand. 

VOL. I. 2 T 
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many others, sent him flattering addresses in 
! favours of arbitrary power ; and some pressed 
the rigorous execution of the penal laws against 
I Protestant dissenters. Hence they were now 
I persecuted with uncommon fury. Not a fefir 
I of th^ established clergy, in country places, who 
I could drink and swear, as abandoned rakes, 
I were made Justices of Peace. They readi-* 
I }y judged in their own cause, and fined such 
I dissenters as absented from their churches but 
a single day. To speak against Popery, was 
I enough to make one suspected and reproached 
! as a Puritan. The very Quakers, from whose^ 
hostilities nobody was in danger, were imprison- 
ed and spoiled of their goods. Most of the cler- 
gy extolled passive obedience to sovereigns, let 
' them act as wickedly and tyrannically as they 
could. By their published decree, the urjir'f* 
sity of Oxford declared it impious^ seditUrus^ scan^ 
dalouSf damnable, heretical, blasphemous, and tn« 
Jamous to Christianity itself, to maintain. That 
there is any origincd contract between the king and 
his sutjjects ; or. That kings may be resisted when 
I ffutf subvert the constitution of the kingdom, and be* 
I come absolute tyrants. 

^ The imprudent talk of some persons in ta* 
g Terns, or the like, gave the courtiers^ an handle 
^ to pretend what they called the Rye-house plot. 
^ By witnesses bribed for the purpose, the Earl 
of Essex, Lord Russel, Algernon Sidney, Rum- 
bold, and Honblon, were impeached as guilty. 
. Not content with the murdering of these inno- 
^. cent patriots, the court made their own farce a 
/ reason of new cruelties against the dissenters. 
Twenty young men at Newcastle were imprt- 
j^ soned a year^ for meeting together for private 
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secution was revived; and occasion was takcfn 
from Monmouth Charles' bastard son-in-law's 
invading the kingdom, to make it more and more 
terrible. The rojal army in the west lived on 
th^ people at free quarter. Colonel Kirk caused 
a number of prisoners, without any trial, to be 
hung up for diversion, while he and his compa- 
nions drank and danced beside the gibbets. Jef- 
feries, now Chief Justice, whose savage temper 
had been sufficiently manifested, was appointed ' 
judge in the westernr circuit. Always drunk, or 
in a fury, he raged among the poor people as an^ 
absolute infernal. By repeated confinements, 
he forced juries to bring in people guilty whether 
they had proof, or believed them guilty, or not. 
He persuaded many of the prisoners to plead 
guilty^, in hopes of a pardon, and then ordered 
them to be executed immediately, without hav- 
ing a moment for recommending their souls to 
God. About six hundred were haqged, and the 
quarters of two or three hundred were fixed on 
trees and gibbets by the way sides, to the great 
annoyance of travellers. He sold a multitude 
of pardons^ from the rate of ten to fourteen thou- 
sand guineas a piece. By such methods, some dis- 
senters were forced into the church, ahd multi- 
tudes fled to Holland or America ; and Spade- 
man, Rastric, Burroughs, Scoffin, Qu!pp, and 
other conforming clergymen, were, by the power 
of conscientious convictions, forced from the 
church, to join the persecuted dissenters. 

Meanwhile the Popish party mightily increas- 
ed. — Multitudes of Jesuits and regular priests 
were invited from abroad. Jesuitical seminaries 
of learning were erected in London and in the 
country. Mass chapels were erected in almost 
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After a constant persecution of twenty-six 
years, the extremity of the Puritans sufferings 
now came to an end. About sixty thousand had 
suffered much on religious accounts. Five, if 
not rather about ten thousand had perished in 
prisons. Of the Quakers alone, three hundred 
and fifty died in jail, and about fourteen hundred 
were now released. Multitudes had retired to 
America, Holland, &c. nevertheless, the 'number 
of remaining dissenters was much the same as at 
the beginning of the persecution -;-^Their firm* 
ness and constancy in sufferings convinced the 
world, that they were not governed by humour, 
but by conscience. Their sermons, being plain 
and practical, had no small success ; their mo- 
rals were remarkably answerable to the com- 
mandments of Christ ; they had carefully train- 
ed up their children their own way, and labour- 
ed to impress their minds with a sense of reli- 
gion. They studied to keep up a succession 
of fkithful ministers. These things, together 
with the persecuting rage and licentious beha- 
viour of the conformists, made the numb^s of 
Puritans continue amidst all their temporal dis- 
couragements. 

James and his priests being thoroughly enrag- 
ed against their conformist opposers, he appoint- 
ed commissioners all over the kingdom, to en- 
quire into the loss sustained by the dissenters, 
that their persecutors might be obliged to refund 
it. The informers, judges, and many others, 
]aid their account with immediate ruin. But 
the Puritans generally concealed their injuries, 

* when it was in their power to have them reven- 
ged, and their loss refunded. By the advice of 

2 Chancellor Jefferies, and contrary to a standing 
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standing all that the court could do, refused to 
assist in tbe destnictioil of those that had so long 
persecuted tbem. These persecutors now im- 
plored their assistsBce, aad promised a redress 
of their gfrievanees, as soon as their common dan- 
ger from Popery sfrawld Mow over. Some of the 
bishops waited upon the leaders of the dissent- 
ing clergj, and besOugbt tbem to use their in- 
fluence with their party to stand aloof from tbe 
coart ; in doing which, they might assuredly ex- 

?ttt redress of tbeir burdens, as soon as possible. 
^he Marquis of Halifax^ by advice of the church 
dignitaries, represented to the Dissenters^ That 
they had no ground to trust the Papists, and 
that they ought not to prosecute tbeir resent- 
ment at tbe expense of tbe public safety ; and 
that they might see bow the conformists' resent- 
. meat bad broaght themselves to tbe brink of 
fufn. About twenty thousand copies of this let- 
ter were dispersed, and had a very good effect. 
• Tbe rupture between James and the church 
(a# Bngland having become quite open and mani- 
fest, both partks prepared for their own defence. 
By turning out magistrates and placing others 
in their room, according to the powers claim- 
ed by him in the new charters, and by disi- 
{Aacfaig such ofllcefs in the kingdom as disliked 
Ais absolute power, and by a tour through tbe 
{ftounlvy to ingratiate himself with his people^ 
James laboured to procure a Parliament for re- 
l^idiag tbe penal statutes concerning religion. 
IMBld methods not succeeding to his wish, he 
Abandoned himself to the direction of his Airi- 
^Us Popisb priests ; made Father Petre, one of 
tbem, his prime minister, intending to make him 
IFOU u 8 a 
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The Jesuits' pretences, that she obtained this 
child by a vow to the Virgin Mary of Loretto, 
and their predictions that it would be a Prince, 
together with the total neglect of the requi- 
site proofs of the Queen's pregnancy and de- 
livery, and many other suspicious circumstances, 
made most of the Protestants in the nation be* 
lieve it an imposture. Encouraged by the hopes 
of an unborn successor, James, in April 1688, 
by his absolute power over all laws, published his 
second declaration for liberty of conscience, and 
appointed the bishops to cause it to be read from 
every pulpit, during the time of divine worship. 
Crew of Durham, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright 
of Chester, Wood of Litchfield, Walters of St. 
David's, Sprat of Rochester, Parker of Oxford, 
and. Herbert of Hereford complied ; and all but 
Herbert returned their fulsome addresses of thanks 
to James. Eighteen bishops, and the chiefs of 
their clergy refused to publish it; so that it was 
read in no more than about two hundred churches, 
seven of them in London. Sancroft of Canter- 
bury, Loyd of St. Asaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, White of Pe- 
terborough, and Trelawney of Bristol, in an ad- 
dress to James,^ attempted to justify their not 
publishing his declaration, as they could not but 
think the dispensing power contrary to the laws 
of the land. For their presumption they were 
sent to the Tower ; which indeed they richly de- 
served on another account, as they had for twen- 
ty-seven years laboured to establish Kings' arbi- 
trary power and passive obedience to it, till it 
came to be turned against themselves. Upon 
the 29th of June, after a trial of ten hours, these 
bishops^ to James's inexpressible vexation, but 
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CHAPTER X. 



3p^ WiOiam Bucceeds-'-^and^ notwithstanding aU the 
Episcopalians* fair Promises^ Dissenters hardly ob- 
tain a Toleration. — Great Contentions between High 
and Low Churchmen, and between the Neonomi-- 
ans and Friends of Free Grace, arid between the 
Arians and their Opponents, JbUow^^Summari/ of 
Events of this Century. 

Upon November 1 st, William again put to sea 
with fourteen thousand men ; and on the 5th 
landed at Torbay, in the south of England, the 
wind having almost miraculously favoured him, 
and restrained James*s fleet. He published a 
declaraiionf in which he enumerated the griev- 
ances of the nation, relative to religion and li- 
berty, and the fruitless attempts which bad been 
ipnade to have them redressed; and protested, 
that his intention in his expedition was to pro- 
cure a free Parliament, in which these grievan- 
ces might be redressed, and an agreement es- 
tablished between the church of England and 
the Protestant Dissenters. Finding by this de- 
claration, that William had been invited by not 
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favoUrftblj accepted. And indeed, during their 
whole reign, the Dissenters were their most hear^^ 
ty and steady friends. 

Many of the clerical conformists now behaved 
in a most shocking manner. After they had long 
preached up the unlimited power of the King, 
and encouraged the imposition of oaths acknow- 
ledging it,- they plainly shewed that they regard- 
ed it only so far as it was exercised to support 
themselves. After they had seduced James in- 
to his extravagancies, they left him to perish in 
his ruins. After, they had solemnly engaged to 
support William, they almost constantly laboured 
to compass the ruin of his person and government. 
Sancroft of Canterbury, Loyd of Norwich, Tur- 
ner of Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, Thomas of 
Worcester, Lake of Chichester, and White of 
Peterborough, refused to swear allegiance to 
jiim. Many, who did swear it, by their distinc- 
tion between a King de facto and one dejure, 
plainly manifested that they submitted to Wil- 
liam and Mary as mere usurpers, whom they 
thought it their duty to pull down, if ever they 
couldL No sooner was their danger from the 
Papists over, than they cast all their kind pro- 
mises to Dissenters at their heels, and appeared 
as ready to persecute them as ever. The eight 
bishops above-mentioned, pretended to move for 
a comprehension of some Dissenters, and for a 
toleration of the rest, and meanwhile instigated 
their friends to oppose it, and to represent the 
promoters of it as enemies to the church. The 
bigotted clergy threatened their moderate bre- 
thren with a new separation, if any important 
mitigation of the terms of communion were al- 
lowed to the Dissenters ; and by that means de- 
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their body might the more readily receive it, and 
the Papists have less handle of objecting against 
it. Lamplugh, Archbishop of York, Loyd, Sprat, 
Burnet, and six other bishops — Stillinj^fleet, 
Tillotson, Sharp, Beveridge, Scot, Grove. Pa- 
trick, Kidder, Tennison, Fowler, and ten other 
divines, were appointed to meet and prepare such 
alterations of the Liturgy and Canons — and to 
frame overtures for the reformation of the ec- 
clesiastical courts, and consider every other 
like matter, which might tend to the peace 
and welfare of the church. Bishops MeW 
and Sprat, and two divines withdrew, that 
they might have no hand in relieving the Dis- 
senters. Some who remained, pled, that mak- 
ing of alterations upon the constitutions of the 
church, for gratifying an obstinate and peev- 
ish party, would but render them more insolent, 
would occasion a rent in the church, and make 
people dis- esteem the Liturgy, which needed cor- 
rection. — Nevertheless, the committee finished 
their work, and agreed, that certain parts of ca- 
nonical Scripture be read in place of the Apocry- 
phal Lessons ; and that the Athanasian Creed 
might be omitted, and that ascribed to the 
Apostles used instead of it. They drew up new 
Collects more agreeable to the Epistles and Gos- 
pels. Kidder formed a new version of the Psalms 
from the Hebrew. They substituted more plain 
and safe expressions instead of those which had 
been excepted against in the Liturgy. They 
agreed that the singing of God's praise by musi- 
cal instruments in cathedrals, be laid aside; that 
legendary saints' days should be omitted in the 
Calendar, and not observed ; that the use of the 
cross in baptism, and of godfathers and godfno^ 
ihers be left to the option of parents; that kneel* 
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blies, restrained them from doing any hurt for 
ten years to come. The settlement of Presby- 
tery in Scotland was improved by these mad zea- 
lots, as an handle for calumniating his Majesty, 
and opposing all condescension toward the Dis- 
senters. 

Terrible was now the contention between the 
Episcopalian clergy that took the oaths of alle^ 
glance and supremacy to King William, and such 
as did not. The Nonjurants represented their 
opponents as men who had trampled on their 
consciences for the sake of preferment, and pre- 
tended, that the imposition of the oath warrant- 
ed them to separate from their brethren ; that 
they had their spiritual authority from Christy 
and could not be deprived of it by the civil powers, 
and so were still bound to take care of the soulg 
of their people. The Jurants replied, That they 
were schismatics in separating from the church ; 
that though the state had deprived them of their 
livings, they ought not to revenge it upon the 
church, in a schismatical withdrawment from her 
communion ; and that magistrates may lawfully 
deprive clergymen of their extrinsical power of 
exercising their ministry. All along from the 
Reformation, and especially for near thirty years 
past, the Episcopalian clergy had maintained the 
power of princes in ecclesiastical causes, and aa 
unlimited passive obedience to them. But now 
the High Church party refused to admit of his 
Majesty's power in spiritual causes ; ^and both 
they and the Williamites gave up with their doc* 
trine of passive obedience. 

Having now lost hopes of access to the es- 
tablished church, the bulk of the Presbyterians 
and Independents formed a plan of concord be- 
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of neighbouring congregations be consulted in 
the calling of ministers, and assist at their ordi- 
nation ; that it is proper that the gifts of can- 
didates for preaching the gospel be tried by pas- 
tors, and that they be sent forth with solemn ap- 
probation and prayer ; that in every church ad- 
monitions and excommunications of scandalous 
persons ought to have place ; that in order to 
promote the communion of churches, all the 
members ought to walk Christianly towards one 
another, — no church ought to usurp authority 
over one another, nor to decoy members from 
another, or to blame the proceedings of another, 
till it hath had an opportunity of defending it- 
self — and every one ought readily to give account 
of its procedure, in order to prevent offence ; 
that deacons, who take care of the poor, are ap- 
pointed by Christ ; that no breach ought to be 
made with respect to the institution of ruling 
elders ; that Synods ought to be held at least 
for consultation about church affairs, and their 
decisions to be received with reverence, and none 
to dissent from them, without apparent ground 
from the word of God ; that all men ought to 
pray for, obey, and support civil magistrates. 

They agreed pretty well in condemning the 
expressions of Davis of Rothwel, sundry of which 
bordered on Antinomianism or Anabaptism ; but 
soon fell into a terrible flame of contention rela- 
tive to some of the distinguished truths of the 
gospel. For almost forty years preceding, Rich- 
ard Baxter had been attempting to form a med- 
ley of Calvinistical and Arminian doctrines, par- 
ticularly concerning our redemption by Christ 
and justification before God, and had been re- 
futed by Dn Owen, CrandoUi Brown, and many 
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went off. Mather, Lobb» Goodwin, and 
s, appeared in opposition to Williams's 
ne of the gospel being a 7i£w law^ and his 
4 of a legal change of person between the 
and Christ as their surety. Lobb appealed 
illingfleet, now Bishop of Worcester, and to 
^ohn Edwards, both of whom favoured Dr. 
lams's scheme. After thq two parties, by 
lebates, of several years' continuance, bad 
^red themselves a reproach, they, in some 
referred their differences tQ Herman Wit* 
a Dutch professor of divinity. To compose 
I, he publisbied his Animadversiones Irenicce, 
hich he, with great candour, meekness, and 
ision, pointed out the truth, and reproved the 
larded expressions of them that held it. He 
ed, That all the sins of elect men being laid 
, borne, and satisfied for, by Christ, as their 
;y, there behoved to be an exchange of per- 
between him and them in law-reckoning ; 
though Christ bore the sins of his people, 
only during his last sufferings, but in his 
le state of humiliation, be ought not to be 
3sented as a sinner ^ blasphemer^ adulter er^ &c. 
3 abominable to, and abdicated by, his Fa- 
; that, though Christ absolutely and uncon- 
nally purchased eternal redemption for all 
lect, yet his righteousness is not imputed to 
* persons, till the moment of their regenera- 
and spiritual unition to him ; that though 
St and his elect were legally united together 
I all eternity, that their sins might be laid 
im and satisfaction demanded from him in 
fulness of time, yet their mystical union is 
begun till he apprehend them by bis Spirit, 
completed till they receive him by faith ;^ 
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Avail as the condition of our jusfification befcfffe 
God, nay, as dwefling in our sinful natUrei atfd 
proceeding from us, are but as loss, dung, and 
filthy rags before him as a judge, yet as proceed- 
ing ftom the Holy Ghost, and accepted through 
Christ, they are of great use as a preparation for 
heaven, and as means of averting God's judg- 
ments, and drawing his delights atid benefits on 
us, as his friends and children in Christ ; that 
the law of God, as a covenant of works, and as 
a rule of life, and the gospel, particularly as 
strictljf taken, ought to be carefully preached ih 
their proper connexions with each other ; and 
that« though the beginning of our spiritual life 
is produced by the gospel strictly taken^ convey- 
ing God's grace into our heart, the pfrogfess and 
increase of it, \^ produced both by the gospel^ 
and by the law as a rule of life. 
i These contentions had more abundantly ex- 
wsed the Dissenters concerned to the ridicule of 
fteir conformist neighbour^, had they not beeil 
as hotly engaged among themselves. Mr. Howe 
had [published a letter, pleading with both Con* 
formists and Nonconformists, that they wouldf 
think of, and behave Christianly and cnaritabljf 
toward each other, as the points iti' which the/ 
differed were of small importance, ih respect of 
those in which they agreed, fiut whatever goodf 
effect this might have upon some DFissenters, it 
had none upon most of the Conformists. StiF- 
lingfleet and dthers exceedingly grudged at %h^ 
late toleratioti. To allay their heats, Locke, so 
well known in the learned world, at different 
times, publisrhed his Lettcts on Toleration^ in 
Which, ami^dst Act a few loose hints, he hath ex- 
hausted his snbjecty and shewed that force ib ail 
yoL. I. 2 Y 
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Hoadly, afterward Bishop of Winchester, oppo- 
sed them. 

As Kin^ William had long restrained the con- 
vocation from meeting and transacting business 
at the same time with the parliament, a Remon- 
strance was published in 1697, bearing, That 
convocations were now as necessary, as ever they 
had beeft in the Christian church ; that William 
bad sworn to maintain the rights of the English 
Church ; that the convocation ought to be call- 
ed whenever the parliament sits ; that they are 
a spiritual parliament, consisting of an Upper 
an*1 Lower House, — and have power to proceed 
against such as are guilty of heresy, schism, or 
any other spiritual offences, without restriction 
by any act of parliament ; and that their canons 
are binding, if agreeable to common sense, his 
Majesty's prerogative, and the laws of the land. 
This kindled a new controversy, which was not 
soon, if ever adjusted. Dr. Wake, afterward 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in several tracts, la- 
boured to prove the power of Christian princes 
over ecclesiastical Synods, and was answered by 
Hill and Atterbury, in his Rights^ Powers^ and 
Privileges of an English Convocation^ stated and 
vindicated^ who, in their turn, were answered 
by Kennet, Burnet, &c« 

The contests of the Dissenters concerning the 
doctrines of the gospel, and of the Episcopalians 
concerning church government, were not finish- 
ed when the convocation sat down in A. D. 
1700. Bent upon asserting their own indepen- 
dency of the Upper, the Lower House refused 
to adjourn, when required by the archbishop. 
Without any allowance from the King, they col- 
lected and read several books, and marked their 

6 
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per their toleration with additional restrictions 
and conditions, and to exclude them from all 
public office, unless thej fully and constantly 
conformed to the church. 

No sooner bad the parliament met, than the 
Comuioiis appeared chiefly Uent for carrying^ a 
Bill for the eiLclusion of all occasional Conform- 
i3ts from public offices under the crown, and 
bearing. That whosoever, after taking of the 
sacramental test for offices of trust or magistral 
cy in corporations, frequented any meeting of 
Dissenters for the public worship of God, should 
pay a fine of L. 500 Sterling, and L. 5 more for 
every day be retained his office after he had been 
at any such meeting. As the Lords would not 
agree to it, it was dropt. In 1 70S, the Com- 
mons altered their Bill a little, but the Lords 
again rejected it. In I704<, the Commons brought 
it in a third time, and many of them attempted 
to tack it to a money Bill, that the one might 
not be got rejected without thf other. But this 
miscarried, and the Lords refused the Bill a se- 
coqd reading. None opposed it more earnestly 
than Bishop ^rnet and hi3 moderate Episcopal 
brethren. 

This Bill occasioned a prodigious number of 
publications for and against occasional conformU 
ty« The enemies of the dissenters pledt Tbat» 
if they could occasionally conform for the sake 
of an office, their separation was not matter of 
conscience with them, but a real schism ; that 
if occasional conformity was lawful, constant con- 
formity mu^t be so likewise; and that either 
their occasional conformity or their stated non- 
conformity mi|st be hypoprilical. The Dissenters 
and Qth^? IriftAds «f «p^i(iyional CQDfotf'mity pled. 
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cation still contended with their superiors in the 
Upper. They besought her Majesty to protect 
them, and take the point of debate between them 
into her own hand for decision. In 1105, the 
Upper House having drawn up an address of 
thanks to her for her affectionate care of the 
church, which the parliament had lately declared 
to be in no danger, the. Lower One, without of- 
fering any reason, refused to concur in it, andk 
formed one of their own, in a very different strain^ 
which was rejected by the archbishop. In con- 
sequence of this, the address was dropped, and all 
communication between the two houses shut up. 
The Queen, by a letter, signified to the archbi- 
shop. That she resolved to maintain her supre- 
macy, and the due subordination of presbyters 
to bishops, and hoped that he and his suffragans 
would act accordingly, in doing which they 
might expect her protection ; and she appointed 
him to impart this declaration to the bishops and 
clergy, and to prorogue the convocation to such 
time as should appear most convenient 

In 1 707» the parliament readily agreed to make 
the perpetual secufity of the church of England 
a fundamental article of the incoporating union 
with the Scots. But the Lower House of con- 
vocation still continued to wrangle with their 
superiors. They resolved to remonstrate to the 
Commons against the union, as dangerous to 
their church. Apprized of their intentions, her 
Majesty required the archbishop to prorogue them 
for three weeks, before the expiration of which, 
the act for the union had passed in parliament. 
They remonstrated to the Upper House against 
the prorogation, and pretended, that the convo- 
cation had never been prorogued during the sit- 
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held an enemy to the Queen, churcb, and king- 
dom. Notwithstanding all this, Dr. H. Sache- 
verel, in i 709, published two sermons, in which 
he pretended, that the necessary means of bring- 
ing about the Revolution were odious and un- 
justifiable ; that the act tolerating Protestant 
Dissenters was unreasonable and unwarrantable; 
that the established church of England was in 
great danger under her Majesty's administration; 
that the present administration of both church 
and state tended to destroy their constitution. 
The Commons declared his sermons scandalous 
and seditious libels; and impeached himself of 
high crimes and misdemeanors before the Lords. 
The Commons' too warm prosecution of him dis? 
gusted many that were of moderate principles. 
The Tories pretended that the Whigs had form- 
ed a design to pull down the church, and by this 
prosecution meant to try their strength in the 
Irarliament before they attempted their princir 
pal object. These reports were too readily cre- 
dited and spread by many of the clergy, in or- 
der to inflame their people in favour of Sachever 
rel. During his trial, of three weeks continu- 
ance, her Majesty every day) attended in the 
House, though not in her royal appearances, and . 
crowds of people attended him to and from it^ 
and pressed to kiss his hand, as if he had been ' 
some famous confessor.— -They beset the Queen's 
chariot, and cried, that they hoped she was for 
Dr. Sacheverel. After his council had finished, 
their defence, be, in a speech, solemnly justified 
his intentions towards her Majesty and govern- 
ment, respectfully mentioned the Revolutioq, 
and Protestant succession to the crown; but 
maintained the doctrine of passive obedience to 
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the bishops, mdny of whom were too Whiggish 
for her new schemes of introducing a Popish pre- 
tender^and overtiirningthe liberties of both church 
and state. She called the two Houses of convoca- 
tion to repress the attempts of profane persons 
against religion. Atterbury drew up a represen- 
tation of the state of religion ever since the Re- 
volution, containing most severe strictures upon 
the administration. The bishops drew up one 
more moderate, and proposed several regulations. 
But the Houses could agree in almost nothing 
but the censuring of the Arian tenets vented by 
Whiston, Professor of mathematics in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. But, as they did not cen- 
sure himself, and the Queen did not ratify their 
censure on his doctrine, he continued publicly 
justifying and pleading, that the apostolical con^ 
stitutions were not only canonical Scripture^ but 
in point of authority preferable to our Gospels. 
To prevent the growth of schism, the Pariia- 
ment, in 1714, notvi ithstanding great opposition 
in both Houses, enacted, that no Dissenters 
should be allowed to teach in any school or aca- 
demy. But the Queen dying on the very day on 
which the force of this statute commenced, it be- 
came null and void. 

When King George I. came to the throne, he 
marked an evident bias toward the Whigs, who 
had so earnestly laboured for his advancement. 
This provoked the Tories, and even the populace 
against him. Dangerous tumults'were raised at 
Birmingham, Bristol, Chippenham, Norwich, 
Reading, &c. The cry of the party was, Dofim 
with the WhigSf cmd up with Sacheverel far ever. 
As the disputes rdativ«io the Trinity, which had 
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been neither King, Laws, nor Parliament ; and 
his condemnation to stand on the pillory at Cha- 
ring-cross, and at the Royal Exchange, and to 
lie four years in prison, and to pay a fine of 
^600 : the Parliament's admission of a solemn 
declaration from the Quakers instead of an oath ; 
and their condemnation of Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, in 1 722, as a traitor, to forfeit all his 
dignities and benefices, and to banishment from 
the kingdom, never to return under pain of death ; 
the attempt of the Quakers to get themselves 
freed from payment of ecclesiastical dues ; the 
intended naturalization of foreign Protestants and 
Jews; the proposal of correcting the Book of 
Common Prayer; the act for the public solemni- 
zation of marriage; and the late attempt of Ari- 
ans, Socinians, and others, to have the subscrip- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles laid aside ; and 
the act for toleration of Papists, are perhaps too 
late, or too unimportant for a place in this abridg- 
ment. It is more pleasant to observe, that with- 
in these fifty years past, the doctrines of the free 
grace of God reigning through the imputed right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ, have, by Hervey and 
others in the established church, as well as by Dis- 
senters of different denominations, been not a lit- 
tle revived, and successfully spread, and are at 
present preached by hundreds, though too often 
with a restriction of the Gospel offer to sensible 
sinners. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HiHorif of the Iriik Churcl^^Iniroducthrk qf Christiom 
nUy-^Ldng miserable SUUe qf Religion under Po» 
j^ery-^Iniroduciion of PwUeiani BeligUm^ and qf 
Presbyterians^ and their Success and Persecution'^ 
Irish Massacre^ and Popish R^IKon'^Papists re* 
pressed by Cromwd'^Prelacy restored by Charles, 
and Papists favoured'^Naiion almost whclDy ripened 
for Popery under King James H.^^Ptotestanxf De* 
li verance by King William^ and subsequent History* 

JL BRHAPs, by means of the Dioclesiani persecu- 
tion in England and France, the Gospel had 
l)een introduced into Ireland in the fourth cen- 
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imin, Clement, Albin, Claude, John Erigena, 
and the famous Cormac, Archbishop of Cashell 
and King of Munster, who settled the Psalter of 
Cashell, are marked as their principal men of 
learning. But, I suspect, the most of these were 
rather natives of Scotland. 

The almost perpetual wars of the many Irish 
kings, one with another, the invasions of the 
country by the Picts and by the Welsh, &c. in the 
eighth century, rendered the nation miserable 
enough. Bntthe depredationsandconquestsof the 
Danes and Norwegians, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, rendered their condition absolutely wretch- 
ed. These aorthem savages, not only almost extir- 
pated all appearances of Christianity, but, by fire 
and sword, barl)arously wasted and took posses- 
sion of the best of the country. Notwithstand* 
ing these heathens were at last driven out, about 
A. D. 1050, there was but little regard paid to 
true Christianity, when the English, in conse 
quence of a grant of the country by the Pope to 
King Henry II. and an invitation by one of the 
seven kings, a vile adulterer, for his own protec* 
tion, conquered, at least part of it, and introdu- 
ced their laws into it, about A. D. 1 i 70. Du- 
ring these two centuries, Marian- Scot, Tiger«> 
nach, Melisa of Munster, Gilbert of Linierick, 
and M alachy, the famed Archbishop of Ardmach, 
who is said to have emitted the Prophecy of the 
Popest were their principal learned men. In order 
torenderthelrishchurchlikertothe English, Hen- 
ry, after splendidly feasting the princes and other 
chiefs, convened a national Synod at Cashell, 
which enacted. That .none should marry their 
cousins or any other of their near kinsfolk ; that 
children should be catechised without the church 
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jfans and inferior clergy from submission, but 
laid a curse on all the people that should own 
Henry's supremacy; pretending that, as the coun- 
try had been characterized the Holy Island^ it 
belonged to none but the Bishop of Rome. And, 
indeed, such was the brutish ignorance of both 
clergy and laity, and their zealous attachment 
to the idolatries and superstitions of Rome, that 
they needed no instigation. The parliament 
meeting in A. D. 1535^ confirmed his Majesty's 
ecclesiastical as well ^a^ civil supremacy, and as- 
serted his power to reform heresies, errors, and 
other ecclesiastical corruptions ; and enacted. 
That none should appeal to Rome under pain of 
premunire ; that the Pope bad no authority in 
Ireland ; that whoever dared to assert or de- 
fend bis usurped jurisdiction, should incur a 
premunire ; that all persons in civil or ecclesias* 
tical offices, should swear the Oath of Supremacy 
appointed, or be liable to the pains of treason ; 
that none should slander his Majesty or Queen, 
or their title, under pain of treason ; that the mo- 
nasteries be suppressed ; that clergymen pay 
their annats, or revenues of the first year to the 
king ; that the twentieth part of the annual pro- 
fits, belonging to any archbishopric, or any othcfr 
spiritual promotion, be yearly paid to him and his 
successors ; that rto benefices be given to any 
that cannot speak Englishy unless where such M 
speak it cannot be got; and that, if necessity 
require the admission of one that has ohly the 
Irish language, he shall give his oath that he 
will do his utmost to learn the English language 
and observe the English order, and teach thesie 
under him to do the like, and will keep an Eng- 
lish school in the p^ri^h fpr that purpose r thi^t 
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Cod in the English language, but also to get 
the service translated into the Irish language, 
where the English was not understood. 0& 
Queen Mary's accession to the throne in 155S, 
the Popish religion was re-established. The 
married clergy were turned out, and Lancaster, 
bishop of Kildare, Travers of Leighlin, Bale of 
Ossory, and Casy of Limerick, being Protest- 
«ants, left the country, and Popish prelates were 
installed in their room. But the rebellious 
Irish scarce allowed the governors any opportu- 
nity of persecuting the handful of heretics in 
that country. 

Queen KKzaheth having succeeded her sister 
in 1558, a parliament meeting in the beginning 
of 1560, restored the Protestant religion to much 
the same condition it had been in during the 
' reit^n of Edward VI. abolished the Pope's au- 
thority, repealed the statutes of Mary concern- 
ing heresy, and declared. That nothing should 
be held such, but what had been determined so 
by express scripture, or by the first four, or 
some other general councils, — ^nor any man held 
guilty of it, but on the deposition of two pro- 
per witnesses, restored the supreme jurisdic- 
tion, spiritual as well as temporal, to the crown, 
and required, that all persons in either civil or 
ecclesiastical offices, should take the oath of su- 
premacy, under pain of losing his office ; and en- 
acted. That there be an uniformity in common 
prayer, as in England, and in the consecration 
of bishops and archbispops ; that the first fruits 
or annats, and 20th part of spiritual benefices, 
be faithfully paid to the crown ; that such as 
maintain the Pope's, or any foreign authority, 
over either church or state, should, for the first 
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ought not to obey or assist a Protestant king, 
it was not without difficulty that King James 
could be got proclaimed in Ireland, and notwith^ 
standing the late submission of Tyrone, the ci- 
ties of Cork, Waterford, Wexford, and many 
others, restored the Popish religion by force. 
The Papists sent over their commissioners to 
complain of the usage they had met with, whom 
James graciously received, and entertained with 
a long pedantic harangue, which not satisfying 
them, they appeared as ready to revolt from 
their benevolent friend, as they had from his 
haughty and excommunicated predecessor. Pro- 
yoked with their behaviour, James was obliged 
to think of some new method of restraining 
them. Though the English had, for more than 
four hundred and thirty years, claimed the go- 
vernment of Ireland, no more than about a third 
or fourth part of it, in the provinces of Leinster 
4ind Munster, or counties of Lowth, Meath, 
Dublin, and Rildare, bad really been subject to 
them. In the rest of the country, crimes could 
not be punished, or taxes levied, but by mili- 
tary force. And even within their pale, the 
English inhabitants were often terribly harrass- 
ed by the Irish natives, in their neighbourhood. 
Ulster, the largest province of Ireland, having 
been possessed by the most rude and ungovern- 
able part of the Irish, had, by means of Tyrone's 
obstinate and repeated rebellions, been rendered 
an almost desolate wilderness. James having 
attainted the rebels, seized on their lands, and 
ordered them to be distributed to such British 
Protestants, as could and would undertake right- 
ly to plant them. The difficulties of planting 
that country, infested by wolves and other wild 
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bnd some others of his brethren, were so con& 
descending as to require no more in the ordina- 
tion of Presbyterian ministers, than that them^ 
selves should be present, as ministerSf to make 
the deed legal, along with such others as the 
candidates pleased; and allowed all th6 passages 
of the form of ordination, at which these candi- 
dates scrupled^ to be omitted. The bishops con- 
sulted them about affairs of common concern to 
the church, and some of them were members of 
the convocation in l6S4i. At the desire of the 
bishop of Down, Mr. Blair preached before the 
judges of assis^e on the Lord's day, before his 
curate administered the sacrament to them. 
They had no Presbyteries for the exercise of 
church discipline ; but every minister with hi$ 
session exercised it in his own congregation. 
Yet they had a monthly nieeting at Antrim, in 
which they used to spend two days in pray- 
ing, preaching, and religious conference, and ia 
devising proper means for the further spread of' . 
the gospel, and extirpation of Popery. By 
their amazing diligence in praying, preaching, 
catechizing, visiting from house to house, ob- 
servation of solemn fasts, and celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, the planters were remarkably 
reformed. Their communions, which they ob- 
served in each congregation, at least twice a- 
year, were exceedingly crowded, and many thou- 
sands thereat converted to Christ. It is said^ 
that about a thousand underwent that blessed 
change at one sacramental occasion. Their pi- 
ety, peaceableness, and usefulness in reforming 
the people, made Archbishop Usher and his mo- 
derate brethren, and the civil governors of the 
country, approve, protect, and encourage therPf 
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Supper; state of departed souls»— resurrection^ 
— and last judgment. In this Confession, (1.) 
The anti-Armihian articles of Lambeth, men^ 
tioned in our English history, are plainly incor- 
porated. (2.) The morality of the Christian 
Sabbath is strongly asserted, and the spending 
of it wholly in religious exercises is required. 
Art. 56, I (S.) The observation of Lent is de- 
clared pot to be religious, but merely for promo- 
ting political advantages. Art. 50. (4.) The va- 
lidity of ordination by presbyters is acknowledg- 
ed. Art. 71* (^0 The power of the keys is said 
to be only declarative of the will of Christ, Art. 
74. . (6.) The Pope is declared Antichrist, Art. 
to. (7.) Probably to avoid all distinguishing 
between bishops and priests, no mention is made 
of the consecration of archbishops or bishops. 
(8.) No power of making canons, or of censuring 
the infringers of them, is ascribed to the church. 
— ^TC^hese articles were approved by the Irish con- 
vocalipn and parliament, and ratified by his Ma- 
jesty Kii^ James and his council. They appear 
to have beea contrived to compromise the differ- 
ences between, the church and the Puritans ; and 
they had that effect, till, by the influence of 
Archbishop Laudand the Earl of Strafford, they 
were set aside in ^634, and those of the Church 
of England adopted in their room. 

King James had upt a little indulged the Pa- 
pists. Charles L had no sooner come to the 
throne, and married, a bigoted Papist, than they 
mightily increased, and became extremely bold 
and insolent, — being, as Bishop Bedell informed 
Laud, about nine parts of ten of the nation, and 
having priests settled in almost every parish, 
while the established clergy, not knowing their 
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the University of Dublin, and having Strafford^ 
the deputy, ready to assist him, insisted in the 
convocation 1634, that, for silencing the Papists' 
objection of the Protestants' diversity of princi- 
ples, the Thiritf'fiine Articles of the English 
Church should be adopted as their ecclesiastical 
standard. The convocation inadvertently com- 
plied, and even made a canon, appointing. That 
whosoever should maintain that any of these 
Articles might not be subscribed by him with a 
good conscience, should be excommunicated.— 
Thus they denounced a sentence of excommuni- 
cation against all the Puritans. They excluded 
their own Articles, which so plainly condemned 
Arminianism, and maintained the Pope's sancti- 
fication of the Christian Sabbath. This, toge- 
ther with the prosecution of the Presbyterian 
ministers above mentioned, by Bishop Bramhall 
and others, divided, weakened, and dispirited 
the Protestants, while it encouraged the Papists, 
in their hopes of speedily carrying all before 
them. No sooner bad Strafford heard of the 
Scots Reformation, and their entering into co- 
venant with God, in 1688, than he imposed an 
oath on all Scotch men and Scotch women, pro^ 
mising an unlimited obedience to all his Majes- 
ty's commands, and to enter into no oath or co- 
venant without his authority, and to renounce 
all covenants contrary to this oath. The Dis- 
senters generally refused this oath, because it was 
not imposed by the parliament; — they knew 
that his Majesty was bound, by his coronation 
oath, to rule his subjects according to the word 
of God and laws of the land. The allegiance, 
promised in it, was explained to them, as inclu* 
ding an observation of all the ceremonies and 
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of his church, <ind which exceedingly retarded 
the work of Reformation, encouraged Papists, 
and made way for many Popish superstitions ; 
that their most painful, pious, and learned mi- 
nisters had been silenced, deprived, nay, forced 
to flee the country, and afterward excommuni- 
cated, and some of them lost their lives ; that 
while ignorant, lazy, erroneous, profane, and 
cruel men had been obtruded on them for minis- 
ters, others, for scrupling at the new ceremo- 
nies, or even merely for their holy lives, were 
kept out of office ; that while faithful ministers 
were hindered from executing their office, or 
enjoying their benefice, bishops held many livings 
in commendaiTif and conferred four, five, or six 
livings on their children, or other favourites, 
who were no way capable to take care of souls, 
but hired some pitiful curates, as cheap as they 
could, while themselves were permitted to re- 
side where they pleased ; that while the bishops 
seldom preached themselves, they earnestly sup- 
pressed afternoon sermons on the Lord's day, 
and all weekly lectures, so that a lecturing mi- 
nister is in more danger before them, than a Po- 
pish priest or trafficking Jesuit ; that, to prevent 
faithful and pious scruplers at the ceremonies 
from being useful in teaching schools, they urged 
on schoolmasters a subscription beyond their Co- 
nons, and excommunicated such as refused it ; 
that they favoured Popery, permitted Papists to 
keep schools, some of them so large as to re- 
semble Universities, in which, not only langua- 
ges, but also liberal sciences, were taught, and 
permitted multitudes of mass priests publicly to 
celebrate inasSy and permitted Jriaries and nun- 
neries in their dioceses ; that the bishops pub- 
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ly, the Papists, encouraged by their clergy, re- 
solved on a general massacre of all the Protest- 
ants in the kingdom, without regard to station, 
age, sex, or relation. They laid their scheme 
and kept their secrets so well, that it was in a 
great measure out of the Protestants* power, 
who were but about a sixth part of the nation, 
if so much, to prevent the execution of it. It 
was discovered by Owen 0*Conolly, an Irish- 
man, who, being servant to Sir John Clotworthy, 
had become a Presbyterian dissenter ; by means 
of which the seizure of Dublin was prevented, 
and the Scots in the north of Ireland were em- 
powered to take arms against the Popish mur- 
derers ; and the lords justices transmitted ac- 
counts of their desperate condition, unless they 
should be speedily relieved with men and mo- 
ney, to Charles and his English parliament. Not- 
withstanding his fair pretences, he, in many 
things, behaved like one that wished these Pro- 
testants utter destruction, and the Papists suc- 
cess in their work, and that was exceedingly 
averse to declare them rebels. Meanwhile, they 
pushed on their murdering work, in the end of 
October 1641, and afterwards. In the province 
of Ulster alone, 154,000 are said to have been 
destroyed in the cruellest forms. The day be- 
fore the massacre began, the priests dismissed 
the people from mass with an encouragement to 
seize on the property of the Protestants, and to 
kill them, as a certain preservative against the 
pains of purgatory. When it began, the Po* 
pish gentry persuaded many of their Protestant 
neighbours to bring them their goods, and they 
would preserve them for them, and at least se- 
cure them a safe retreat from the country. Hav* 
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Papists, and then cut their throats, or drowned 
them. Others they worried with dogs, or by 
ripping up their belly, tied one end of their 
tripes to a tree, and drove them round about it, 
till all their bowels were gradually pulled out. 
In these, and many similar forms, the Protest- 
ants were murdered. Many of their dead bo- 
dies were left unburied, and especially those of 
women, exposed and abused, in the most shame- 
ful manner, and had candles made of their grease. 
One Papist boasted that his hands were so wea- 
r ed with killitig Protestants, that he could not 
Kft them to his head ; another, that he had kill- 
ed sixteen of them in a few hours ; others, that 
they had killed so many, that the grease which 
stuck to their swords, might make an Irish 
candle. Nay, two boys boasted, that at seve- 
ral times they had murdered 86 women and 
children. The Popish women were no less rea- 
dy to instruct, excite to, or assist their husbands 
and children in cruelty. Such Bibles as were 
found, were profanely trodden under foot, or 
otherwise destroyed. Such was the piety and 
humanity of the Papists, whom we have lately 
adopted as our dear friends and children. 

Though the embroiled state of affairs in Bri- 
tain not a little hindered their assisting of the Irish 
Protestants, yet the Scots, who took arms in 
the North, assisted by six thousand brave troops, 
from their mother country, repressed the Pa- 
pists' power in Ulster, while the English troops, 
under Coots and Monk, gave them several re- 
buffs in Leinster, notwithstanding all that Owen 
Roe, their great general, who had come to their 
assistance, could do to prevent it. They who 
bad a little before, in their convention, laboured 

4 
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peace. Nor did the Irish Papists take care to 
fulfil the conditions of it. While Duke Hamil- 
ton, and his party, in Scotland, projected their 
relieving of King Charles in 1 64^8, without any 
limitations of his power, Ormond, by the insti- 
gation of the Queen and PrinCe of Wales, now 
in France, concluded a peace with the Pa- 
pists, bearing, that they should enjoy the free 
exercise of their religion, and enjoy all church- 
es and livings which they now possessed, and all 
jurisdiction respecting them, without being re- 
quired to swear the oath of supremacy to the 
King; that a parliament be held within six 
months, or whenever after the Papists desire ; 
that all laws and indictments of Papists shall be 
vacated; that Papists shall be admitted mem- 
bers of parliament, and enjoy all honours, trusts, 
and employments equally as Protestants ; that 
not only shall every thing done by Papists in 
the time bypast, be passed in oblivion, but such 
of them as have had their estates taken from 
them, or wronged by grants, since king James 
came to the throne, shall have their grievances 
redressed, and losses refunded : that his majesty 
shall grant whatever is necessry to Papists. Char- 
les himself, in a letter to Ormond, but which 
came not to his hand, till after the treaty was 
finished, disavowed it. Ormond however, pro- 
bably by private directions from the King or 
Queen, made twelve Papists sharers with him 
in his authority, that he could neither levy sol- 
diers, nor raise money, nor erect garrisons, with- 
out the consent of a majority of them. 

No wonder that the true Protestants in Bri- 
tain and Ireland were highly dissatisfied with 
this treaty, since by it these bloody murderers. 
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larly their military commanders 
Monk, &;c. but without success, 
oured to unite the several parties in 
jm for Charles II. who, from theHague^ 
.tten him a letter confirming the late 
and continuing him lord lieutenuit of 
-^^d. He had no success with Jones, Coots^ 
^d other parliamentarians. But he had more 
success with the Scots of Ulster, who, like their 
fellow Presbyterians in Britain, were many of 
them infatuated in favour of their roysd family, 
and easily imposed upon by Charles and his 
agents' fair pretences. Sir John Clotworthy's 
regiment laid down their arms, rather than en- 
ter into an army with malignants and Popish 
confederates : but these under the Lord of Ards, 
as. well as those commanded by Monro, who had 
just returned from Scotland, whither he had gone 
to assist in the Hamiltonian engagement, — 
joined Ormond, and turned their arms against 
their fellow covenanters, and took Belfast and 
Carrickfergus. As the Irish Presbyterians had 
renewed their covenant with God, about the end 
of 1648, Messrs. Greig of Carrickfergus, and 
Cunningham of Broad island, and other minis* 
ters, reflected on those that had joined with Or- 
mond and his Popish confederates, — they were 
therefore threatened by both Scotch and Irish 
officers, and obliged to flee for their safety. 
Thb alarming the people, the Lord of Ards, now 
Viscount and Commander of all his Majesty's for- 
ces in the province of Ulster, published a decide 
ration, representing the reasons of his conduct, 
and many fair promises to take care of their re- 
ligion and liberties, to the utmost of his power, 
as soon as the parliament's forces should be dri- 
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the chief manager of the massacre, and about 
one hundred and fiftj others of these murderers, 
were tried, condemned, and executed. 

During the following eight years, the Popish 
interest was lower than ever it had been in Ire<- 
land, since its first introduction into it. Multi<- 
tudes, perhaps above an hundred thousand of 
them, fled into France and Spain. Such as rcr 
mained were generally pent up in Connaught, 
the western prdvince of that island, while their 
estates in other places were parcelled out among 
the conquering troops, and other adventurers. 
Their very name was reckoned detestable. lur 
dependents. Anabaptists, and others from Eng- 
land, went thither; and while they laboured in 
propagating the gospel of Christ, had the pecur 
liar countenance of the government. The zeal 
of the Presbyterian clergy for the royal family 
exposed them to manifold hardships. Immedi- 
ately after the execution of King Charles I. they 
published a declaration against the actors of it as 
traitors and murderers^ from all their pulpits, and 
warned their people to beware of owning their 
authority. When Colonel Venables came to 
their country, they continued to testify against 
the usurpations of the sectaries, and to pray pub- 
licly for the restoration of Charles II. to his 
throne. — Many of them were therefore imprison- 
ed, or forced to flee their houses, and walk dis- 
guised, and to preach* in the fields or hills. As 
they and their people, when before the council of 
war at Carrickfergus, unanimously refused to 
take the Engagement against kingly governmenti 
an act of banishment was passed against the mi- 
nisters, because they kept alive the interest of 
vol!* I. 3d 
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who had complied in every thing with Cromwel 
and his sectaries, now reproached them as dis- 
loyal and treacherous. Most of the Papists that 
bad retired to France or Spain now returned. 
They and their brethren expected, that, as 
Charles had been bred up in their religion, and 
bad not long before solemnly professed himself 
a member of their church, they would enjoy the 
favours granted by the treaty of 1648 above- 
mentioned, and every one of them have his lands 
restored to him, which had been given to sol- 
diers or undertakers, for the expence of the war, 
by Cromwel's settlement. The English parlia- 
ment supported CromwePs settlement in thid 
inatter, and ordered such lands only to be res- 
tored to the Papists, as had any flaw in the con- 
veyance. The determination of these disputed 
claims occasioned no small contention between 
the Papists and Protestants. In consequence of 
the Papists' insolence, the English parliament, 
in 1677, petitioned his Majesty, That he would 
maintain the dct of settlement of property in Ire- 
land, and recal his Commission of inquiry grant- 
ed January last, because it includes new powers 
tending to invalidate that settlement, and to oc- 
casion many unnecesary law-suits ; that he would 
order that no Papist be continued, or hereafter 
admitted to be any kind of judge in that king- 
dom ; that he would command all the Popish 
archbishops, particularly Talbot, archbishop of 
Dublin, and other dignitaries, who exercise ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction by the Pope's authority, 
to depart out of Ireland, and all other his domi- 
nions ; and that all convents, and other Popish 
seminaries of learning, should be dissolved ; that 
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Quo Warrantos against all the charters of the 
nation at once, in order to subvert the corpora- 
tions, and secure a Popish parliament. Popish 
judges were appointed in each court. Papists 
were also appointed high sheriffs, and justices of 
peace, and members of privy council, so that they 
were able to rule all wherever they came. — 
James had not long retired to France, from be- 
fore his son-in-law, who invaded his kingdom, 
in order to rescue it from his tyrannical oppres- 
sions, when he landed from thence in Ireland, 
with about two thousand staunch British and 
Irish Papists to support his interests. As King 
William had greatly overlooked the circui;nstan- 
ces of Ireland, and Colonel Hamilton had treach- 
erously deserted him, and reduced his friends in 
that country to the veiy brink of destruction, 
James had here the most promising appearances 
in his favour. All the kingdom, except Ulster^ 
being in obedience to him. Tyrconnel had ready 
for him an army of about forty thousand horse 
and foot. Had James taken the advice of Cla- 
verhouse and others of his friends, to transport 
his powerful army to Britain, he might have 
shook, if not overturned the unsettled authority 
of his son-in-law. — ^But he chose first to make 
himself master of every corner of Ireland. He 
therefore besieged the remains of the Protestant 
troops in Londonderry- Notwithstanding the 
cowardice, or treachery of Lundie their com- 
mander, and the villainy of General Kirk, in not 
making due haste to relieve them, — and notwith- 
standing the dreadful famine they suffered in 
the siege, they held out against the enemy. Ro- 
. sen, a French General under James, provoked 
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charched gun9, she got off, and, along with her 
two folio wers, got safe into the harbour. James 
and his Papists raised the siege next day, after 
continuing it about three months and an half. 
His army, under Schomberg, being unsuccessfu]. 
King William came over himself to command 
them, — and by his own victoiy at the river 
Boyne, and General Ginkle's at Agrim, and the 
taking of Limerick, just when the French fleet 
were ready to relieve it, finished the war. The 
Limerickers obtained for themselves and their 
fellow Papists very advantageous conditions, 
that without taking any other but the oath of 
allegiance, they should enjoy the same freedom 
of exercising their religion, and the same title to 
their civil property, as under King Charles 11. 
Their repeated insolence, occasioned by the 
comniissioner's management of the forfeited es- 
tates, prompted the parliament of 1 703, to res- 
trict this act, and to appoint. That all the es- 
tates of Papists should be equally divided among 
their children, unless that he to whom they were 
left, took the sacramental test^ and joined in the 
communion of the Established Church. But this 
act hath been lately repealed. 

The Protestant Dissenters, Presbyterians, lor 
dependents, and others, had an authoritative to- 
leration granted them by King William's first 
Parliament. Some of the established bishops ex- 
ceedingly grudged them this liberty, and the ra- 
ther, that their number was about double to that 
of the established church. Messrs. Boyse and 
M'Bride, two of the most bold and faithful Disr 
9enting ministers^ had their share of troublesome 
prosecution, on account of some free speeches; 
they were said to have uttered agaiqst Episcor 
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fifty or sixty Seceding t:ongregations in that 
kingdom, especially, in the province of Ulster. 
Of about four and twenty hundred thousand in- 
habitants in Ireland, it is said, that about two* 
thirds only are now professed Papists, and the 
Dth^r eight hundred thousand Protestants. But, 
I fear, scarce the half of these deserve the Pro* 
testant name. 
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CHAPTER Xli. 



History tf American Churches^ in New Engtaiidy 
New York, Pensylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Co* 
rolina, Georgia, West Indies^^Seceders in Ame^ 
rica. 

T is probable, that America was, for the most 
part, peopled from the eastern parts of Asia. But^ 
when Columbus, in A. D. 1492, first discovered 
that country, there did not appear in it the small- 
est vestiges of the Gospel of Christ ; nor did the 
Spaniards' murdering of about fifty millions of 
the inhabitants^ in the least instruct them in^ or 
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the hands of the elders. Except their placing the 
supreme government of the church in the com* 
munity of the faithful, under Christ, and hold* 
ing every particular congregation for an entire 
Christian church, independent of their Presbytery 
or Synod, their principles were the same with 
those contained in the Westminster Confession of 
Faiths Directory for Worship^ and Form of Church 
Government. They admitted such as were com- 
municants in the French, Dutch, and Scotch 
churches, to communion with them. 

In 1625, Mr. Conant and his friends^ insti- 
gated by Mr. White of Dorchester, retired to 
America, and in 1 627 got a royal patent for so 
much of the country. They, after some consul- 
tation and solemn covenanting with God and with 
one another, to avouch the Lord for their Gk)d, 
and to walk soberly, righteously, and godly be- 
fore him ; and to be obedient to their superiors 
in both church and state ; and to train up their 
children and servants in the knowledge and fear 
of the Lord — joined together, and chose Mr. 
Skeiton for their pastor, Mr. Higginson for 
their teacher, and Mr. Houghton for their rul- 
ing elder — who were ordained to their offices 
by prayer and laying on of the hands of these ap-^ 
pointed to represent the brethren. Meanwhile, 
some Prelatists, and one Christopher Gardiner, 
a disguised Papist, gave them some trouble, and 
misrepresented them in England. Messrs. Wil- 
son, Cotton, Hooker, Stone, Mather, and seven- 
ty-two other ministers, who had fled from the 
persecution in England, had all settlements, and 
some of them numerous flocks of the persecuted 
people, who had come along with them, as early 
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mechanics set up in their room. Violent strug- 
gles were made to have new-fashioned gospel- 
lers for the only magistrates, and officers in their 
armies Mrs. Hutchinson's modest behavionr 
before Mr Cotton, and his too charitable opinion 
of her, rendered him too tardy in opposing her 
seductions. But, both church and state being 
like to be thereby ruined, a Synod for consulta- 
tion and advice, composed of ministers, and mes- 
sengers of the churches, and some magistrates, 
was held at Newtown, in August 1687. During 
three weeks, and after hearing all that the An- 
tinomians could say, about eighty of their opi- 
nions were unanimously condemned ; excepting 
that Mr. Cotton differed, at least in words, from 
his brethren, on three or four of them. But Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her followers so insolently op* 
posed the determination of the Synod, that it 
was found necessary for both church and state 
to exert .themselves in repressing them. 

The civil war breaking out in England, the 
Puritans got liberty at home ; and the colonies 
of New England, for twenty years, instead of 
receiving new recruits, lost a number of their 
gentlemen, together with Messrs. Samuel Ma- 
ther, Giles Furmin, Hugh Peters, and nine other 
ministers, who returned to England. The plan- 
ters, who had already built fifty towns and vil- 
lages, and thirty or forty churches, &c. resolved 
to seize on the Islands on the coast, and propa- 
gate the Gospel among the natives. They also 
granted three of their ministers to the Virg^- 
Dians. But the governor ordered them to leave 
the country, unless they would conform to the 
English ceremonies. A war with the Indians 
quickly issued in a treaty of peace, and in a more 
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thing in it ; tliat even circumstances of time and 
place, must be regulated bj the apostolical pre- 
scription of doing all t/Ungs decently and in order; 
that the catholic church comprehends all elected 
and redeemed men ; that though the state of the 
visible, militant church, under the law, was na- 
tional, it is now under the Gospel, only congre- 
gational ; that a congregational church consists 
of a company of saints by calling united into one 
body by an holy covenant, for the public worship 
of God and mutual edification of one another in 
the fellowship of Christ ; or consists of such as 
understand the principles of religion, profess their 
repentance and faith in Christ, and walk in 
blameless obedience to all his commands ; that 
every particular church has a ministry appointed 
for its particular service, and no other, and the 
members ought never to be more than can conve- 
niently meet in one place, nor fewer than can carry 
on church work ; that the form of a particular 
visible church, is that covenant by which they 
give up themselves to the Lord Christ, to observe 
his ordinances in the same society ; that all be- 
lievers ought to join themselves, as they have op- 
portunity, to some particular church, that they 
may profess their subjection to the order and or- 
dinances of the Gospel ; that the supreme power 
over the church belongs to Christ, power of oflSce 
to the eldership, and power of privilege and a{f- 
pointing to office to the brotherhood; that church 
officers are appointed by Christ as necessary to 
the well-being of his church, till the end of the 
world— and are either extraordinary, as apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, or ordinary, as elders teach- 
ing and ruling, and deacons ; that pastors and 
teachers are distinct officers, but both are to ad- 
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duty, safety, or sdbsisfeiice render it absolutely 
necessary; that in offences originally private, 
one is only to be ^communicated, if obstinately 
deaf to private dealings and admonition of the 
church ; but if the offence be of a very heinous 
and public nature, he is to be excommunicated 
at once ; that excommunication doth not deprive 
men of their civil offices or rights, nor exclude 
them from hearing the word or occasional admo- 
nitions; that none should withdraw from the 
communion of the church, because some disor- 
deriy persons cannot be removed out of it ; that 
sister churches should care for, consult with, ad- 
monish, and hold occasional fellowsfaip with one 
another ; and when a church becomes too nume-. 
rous, it ought to form another of such members 
as are willing to remove ; that Synods, compos- 
ed of elders and messengers of churches, are very 
often necessary to the well-being of churches^— 
to debate and determine controversies of faith 
and cases of conscience^-to give directions from 
the word of God in worship and government-— 
and to bear witness against corruption of man- 
ners and mal-administration— -but they are not 
to inflict any censure^ or make any authoritative 
act; that such Synods may be called, either by 
the churches themselves, or by the magistrate ; 
that magistrates may not compel theur subjects 
to become Churdi members, or partake of sacra- 
ments, nor meddle with any work proper to 
church officers; that magistrates ought to re- 
strain and punish not only dishonesty, murder, 
and the like, but also idolatry, blasphemy, he- 
resy, open profanation of the Sabbath, contempt 
of the word, or disturbance of the worship of 
God, or even schismatical disturbanceof diurches. 
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by their grandparents being church members, 
though their immediate parents had never enter- 
ed into communion ? A Synod met, by order of 
the magistrates, to consider this question. They 
were mostly of opinion, that the children of church 
members are under the care and government of 
the church, and liable to her censures, though 
not admittable to the Lord's Supper, or to have 
their children baptized, till they have solemnly 
joined themselves to the church ; but if they ap« 
peared to have been properly qualified, but were 
hindered by deaths or some other extraordinary 
providence, from publicly joining themselves to 
a church, their children were to be baptized. 
This decision was not a little opposed, especially 
by Davenport, who succeeded the pious and 
peaceable Mr. Wilson, at Boston. In this same 
year, 1662, fourteen ministers, who had been 
driven from their charges in England, came over 
hither, and laboured in the work of the Lord, 
in place of those that had come over above 
twenty years before, most of, whom were now 
dead. 

An uncommon meteor in the form of a spear, 
and some other incidents, stirred up the magis- 
trates, in 1668, to issue an exhortatory letter 
to the ministers, begging of them to be more 
and more diligent in their visitation of families, 
and in training up of the youth-— which, by the 
blessing of God, proved effectual for the re- 
straining of vice and immorality— and for keep- 
ing alive the dying power of religion among the 
rising generation. The severity of the magis- 
trates against the Anabaptists, who had ga- 
thered one church at Boston, and another at 
Swanzey, drew a remonstratory letter from Drs. 

7 
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ij and profaneness. They agreed, That ididis- 
ters and magistrates, in their different stations, 
should labour to their utmost, in order to reform 
the country from these vices ; and they recog- 
nized and confirmed their fore-mentioned PlaU 
form of Church Diic^lim. 

After New-Hampshire bad been separated 
from the Massachussets, by the influence of one 
Mason, who quickly employed, in his new go- 
vernment, persons mean, base, or of desperate 
fortunes, who assisted him in oppressing the peo- 
ple. King Charles, in 168S, took their charters 
from the colonies c^ Massachussets, Plymouth, 
and Connecticut, while that of Rhode-Island 
peaceably submitted to his pleasure. Thus the 
whole country had tbeir.ancient constitution de- 
stroyed, and was made absolutely dependent on 
the crown of England. This, with another In* 
dian war of ten, or rather fourteen, years con« 
tinuance, and the cruel oppressions of Ardross 
their governor, brought the country to the brink 
of ruin. But Ring WUliam coming to the Bri* 
tish throne, the people took arms against their 
oppressors, and got themselves re-established in 
their wonted privileges, excepting that the king, 
in their new charter, reserved for himself the ap- 
pointment of their principal governors, and for 
his governor, the whole power of the militia, and 
oi appointing justices and sheriffs with the con- 
sent of his council, together with a negative up- 
on all laws, elections, and acts of government, 
cf the general assembly and council ; and all laws 
made by the General Assembly, and approved 
by the governor, were to be transmitted to his 
Majesty fcnr his approbation. The colonies were 
far ftom being pleased with these encroachments 
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upon them, or pins run into them. They pre- 
tended to see the shapes of the persons who tor- 
mented them, while others around did not. Pro- 
bably part of these afflicting appearances were 
counterfeited, but I cannot possibly conceive 
how they all could be so, or produced by natu- 
ral causes. The witnesses deponed many odd 
things respecting the accused. As they that 
confessed themselves witches or wizards^ and ac- 
cused others, were ordinarily spared, no doubt 
severals were hereby, as well as by the confound- 
ing tediousness of their examinations, and some- 
times tortures, led to- confess themselves guilty 
when they were not. An assembly of ministers, 
summoned by the governor in June, declared 
themselves of opinion, That, considering the 
power and craft of Satan, apparitions of persons 
afflicting others, or alterations made on the af- 
flicted by a look or touch of the accused, were 
no proofs of their being witches ; and that a 
good name obtained by a good life, ought not 
to be forfeited by mere spectral accusations : — 
but this declaration was too little regarded. 
Twenty-eight were condemned to death, and 
nineteen of them executed, all of whom died pro- 
testing thieir innocence. The number of the 
eofffessing witches, who accused others to save 
themselves, now amounting to fifty, and the af^ 
Jlicted overdoing their part, people began to fear 
every one for himself and his friends.** They 
who had, a little before, been in danger of being 
torn to pieces by the mob, or had been put to 
death, especially such as had died with remark- 
able appearances of seriousness, were universal- 
ly pitied. Prosecutions were stopped, and about 
one hundred and fifty relieved from their impri- 
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not know that the state of the church in New 
Eoglatid is much preferable to that in Britain. 
About 1740, the province of Massachusets con* 
tained about one hundred English congregations 
and thirty Indian ones, of all which, not above 
three or four followed the forms of the English 
church. Another revival of religion is said to 
have taken place in it of late. There are about 
seven or eight hundred churches in New Eng* 
land, of which thirty-six are Episcopalians, and 
not a few Presbyterian. 

The province of New York continued in the 
hands of the Dutch from A. D. 1604 to 1664, 
when the English took it from them. About 
1686, king James gave order for admission of the 
French missionaries from Canada into it, in or- 
der to convert the inhabitants to Popery. But 
Dungan, the Popish governor, perceiving that 
these missionaries would decoy the people into 
the French interest, commanded them to leave 
the country. Since which, though that of the 
church of England hath had a sort of establish- 
ment, yet not only the Dutch and Swedes, who 
continued in the country, but all others, except 
Papists, have been here tolerated in the free ex- 
ercise of £heir religion, whether Lutherans, Cal* 
vinists, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
&c. 

Nbw Jersey was taken from the Dutch about 
the same time with New York. James, Duke of 
York, being constituted principal proprietor, per- 
haps for a trial of what might be expected from 
bis like conduct in Britain, — indulged, if he did 
not encourage Papists, rigid Episcopalians, Qua- 
kers, Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, 
to become proprietors and settlers in it. Not- 
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successor^ in 1662, got the assembly of the pro** 
Tince to enact, That Christians of erery denomi-» 
nation should be allowed the free exercise of 
their own religion. But, by a division of the 
province in ] 692, into thirty parishes, sixteen of 
which were settled with Episcopalian clergy from 
England, and by Dr. Bray's transmitting thither 
a number of practical Protestant books, the Pre- 
latical party became the most powerful, and a 
kind of established church. 

Virginia had its plantation with English be- 
gun by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1584. It had 
its name from Queen Elizabeth, but has always 
made a poor figure in religion. About forty 
years ago it was divided into 54 parishes, of the 
form of the church of England, and had only two 
Presbyterian and three Quaker meetings. 

Carolina, about A. D. 1622, began to be 
peopled with some who had fled from the fron^ 
tiers of Virginia and New England, to avoid be- 
ing massacred by the neighbouring savages. 
These, it is said, drew over sundry of the natives 
to embrace the Christian religion. In 166S, 
I^rd Clarendon, and some other Englishmen of 
rank, obtained a grant of it from king Charles 
II. As sundry of these were no friends to the 
English act of uniformity, they, to encourage 
people to settle on their lands, agreed. That dis- 
senters should not there be obliged to approve or 
submit to the government or worship of the Eng- 
lish church. Locke, who drew up the original 
constitutions for this province, took care, therein 
to secure full freedom, not only for all scrupu- 
lous Protestants, but even for Jews and heath- 
ens; but, meanwhile, to require every one, 
above seventeen years of age, to join himself to 
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In these parts which still pertain to Britain, 
Popery is properly the established religion in 
Canada. The French inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia still adhere to their Popish idolatries, 
while the Protestants are allowed to choose 
their ministers of any denomination they please^ 
The Islands, or West Indies, are under the 
inspection of the Bishop of London, as most of 
the English provinces of America lately were. 
But I cannot find that the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants deserve to be ranked in any denomination 
of Christians, any more than those pertaining 
to Britain in the East Indies. Nay, their ig- 
norance of, and inattention to, every spiritual 
and eternal concern, — their atheistical neglect 
of Grod's worship, and profanation of his name 
and Sabbath, — their whoredom, and other un- 
cleanness, — ^their robbery, murder, and cruel en- 
slaving, especially of the poor heathens, — ^ren- 
der the most of them a disgrace to human na^ 
ture. 

The British Parliament had scarcely establish«- 
ed the Antichristian abominations in their late- 
ly conquered province of Canada, when God 
began to tear from them thibtesn of those 
American provinces which they had formerly 
governed, and which contain about three mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Having procured their 
- Independence by Antichristian assistance, these 
provinces, in their new Constitutions of govern- 
ment, have generally placed Jesus Christ and 
his adversary the devil on an equal footing, in 
giving the same establishment to the delusions, 
errors, blasphemies, superstitions, and idolatries, 
invented by the one, as to the infinitely precious 
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present and preceding ages, and resolve to pro- 
secute the ends thereof, as far as their circum- 
stances allow ; that, while they continue to ho- 
nour their brethren in Britain and Ireland, they 
resolve to drop all disputes relative to burgess 
oaths in Scotland, or requisites to the legality 
of British magistrates ; that their terms of fixed 
church fellowship shall be soundness in the Chris- 
tian faUhy submission to the government and dis- 
cipline of the churchy and a holy conversation ; and 
that none shall be either deposed or excommu- 
nicated, but for gross errors, or practical viola- 
tions of God's law ; that though, for preventing 
disorderly confusions, it be requisite that they 
use gi'eat caution with respect to occasional 
communion with these Christians that are not 
embodied with them, yet they reckon it their 
duty to treat the godly of other denominations 
with great attention and tenderness, — and par- 
ticularly, to be very cautious in admitting either 
persons or societies, which had belonged to their 
fellow Presbyterians in the country, to any fixed 
communion with them. 

They have since composed a Formula of ques- 
tions to be put to ministers, elders, and deacons, 
at their ordination to their office, in answering 
which, they must declare their approbation of 
their above-mentioned constitutional articles ^ 
which are to be ahvay read on such occasions, 
and promise to adhere thereto, in opposition to 
all Deistical, Popish, Arian, Socinian, Arminian, 
Neonomian, and Sectarian, and other errors, 
which are contrary to sound doctrine and the 
power of godliness ; that they will meekly sub- 
mit to the admonitions of brethren, and not fol- 
low any devisive courses, either by complying 
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